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SECTION I. 

Oh the Speaking of Speeches at Scftoofa,— Walw&K# 

ELOCUTION hag, for some years past, been aa 
objeet of att<Qntioaia tue most respeiBtable schools 
in this country. A laudable ambition of instructing 
Touth in the pronmieialion and delivery of their native 
langua^, has made Enp^Ush speeches a very conspicu- 
ous part of those exhibitions of oratory, which do our 
seminaries of learning so much eredit 
. This attention to English pronunciation, has indneed 
several ingenious men to compile exercises in elocution, 
for the use of schools^ which have answered very useful 
purposes ; but none, as far as I have seen, have attempt- 
ed to give us a regular system of gesture, suited to the 
%vants and eapacities of schoolboys. Mr. Burgh, in his 
Art of Speaking, has given us a system of the passions $ 
and has shown ns how they appear in the countenance 

• and operate on the body ; but this svstem, however 
useful to people of riper years, is too delicate and com- 
plicated to be taught in schools. Indeed the exact adap- 
tation of the action to the word, and the word to the 

' action, as Shakespeare calls it, is the most diiBeult part of 
delivery, and, therefore, can never be taught perfectly 
to children; to say nothing of distractin^e; their attention 
with two very difficult things, at the same time. But 
that boys should stand motionless, while they are pro- 
^nouneing the most impassioned language, is extremely 
absurd and unnatural ; and that they should sprawl into 
an awkward^ ungain and desultory action, is still more 
offensive and disgusting. What then remains, but that 
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saeh f general §(yle of aetion be adopted, as shall 1>e 
eaailj eoneeived, and easily executed ; whieh) thoueh not 
expressive of any particalar passion, sbaj I not he ineon- 
sistent with the expression of any passion ; which shall 
•alwajrs keep the body in a graceful position, and shuli^o 
vary in its mottoAs, at proper intervals, as to tee the sun- 
ject operating on the speaker, and not the speaker, on the 
subject. This it will be confessed, is a great desidera- 
tum ; and an attempt to this, is the principal object of 
the present publication. 

The difficulty of describing action by words, will be 
allowed by every one ; and if w e were never to give any 
instructions but «uch as should completely answer our 
wishes, this difficulty wo^ild. be a good reason for not 
attempting to give any description of it. But there are 
many degrees between conveying a precise idea of a 
thing and no idea at all. Besides, in this part of delive- 
ry, iBstructioif may be conveyed by the eve ; and this 
organ is a much more rapid vehicle of knowledge than the 
ear. This vehicle is addresjied on the present occasion f 
and plates, representing the attitudes which are described 
are annexed to the several descriptions, which it is not 
doubted, will greatly faeiliate the reader's conception. 

Platk I, represents the attitude in which a boy should 
always place himself when he beeins to speak. He should 
rest the whole weight of his body on the right leg ^ 
the other, just touchine the gronnd, at the distance at 
which it would naturally fall, if lifted up to show that 
the body does not bear upon it. The knees should be 
straight^ and braced, and the bodv, though perfectly 
straight, not perpendicular, but ineiining as far to the 
right as a firm position on the right leg will permit. 
The right arm must then ht held out, with the palm 
open, the fingers straight and close, the thumb almost 
as distat3t from them as it will go ; and the fiat of the 
hand neither horizontal nor vertiele, but exactly between 
both. The position of the arm^ perhaps will be best des- , 
eribed, by supposing an oblong noUow square formed by 
the measure of four arms as in plate I, where the arm 
. in its true position, forms the diagonal of such an^tnagib* 
ary figure. So that if lines 'were drawn at rrght an^iei 
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OV GESTUBB. ifi 

fVom tke tliottlder, extendiog downwards, Ibrwards and^ 
$ ideways, tke arm will form an angle of furtj-five degrees 
every way. " 

When the pupil has pronounced one sentenee, in the 
position thug described, the hand, as if lifeless, mast drop 
down to the side, the very moment the last accented 
w:ord is pronoQBcc^ ; and the body, without altering the 
place of the feet, poisa itself on the left leg, while the 
left hand raises itself, into exactly the same position a« 
the right was before, and continues in this position till 
iUe end of the next sentence, when it drops down on the 
side as if dead ; and the body, poising itself on the right 
leg \is before, continues with tlie right arm extended^ 
till the end of the sue ceding sentence; and so on, froui* 
right to left, and from left to right, alternately, till the 
speech is ended* 

Great care must tic taken, that the pupil end one sen* 
fence completely before he begin another. He mu)»t lot 
the arm drop to the side, and continue, for a moment, in 
that posture, in which he conelnded, before he poises his 
body on the other leg, and raises the other arm into the 
diagonal position, before described; both which should 
he done, before he begins to pronounce the next sentence. 
Care must also be taken, in shifting the body from one 
leg to the other, that the feet do not alter their distance. 
. In altering the position of the body, the feet will neces- 
sarily alter their position a little, but this change must 
lie made, by turning the toes in a somewhat diiferent di- 
rectmn without suffering them to shift their ground. 
The heels, in this transition, change their place, nut not 
the toeg. The toes may bo considered as pivots, on 
which the body turns, from side to side. 

If the pupil s knees are not well formed, or incline in- 
wards, he must be taught to keep Jiis legs at aar great a 
distance as possible, and to incline his body so much ti» 
that side on which the arm is extended, as to obli^ti 
liim to rest the opposite leg upon the toe ^ and this wiiK 
in a great measure, bide the defect of his make. In the. 
same manner, if the arm be too long, or the el'^ow iiidine 
inwards, it will be propcy^ to make him turniho palm of 
his hand downwards, s:.;as to make it perfectly .horizon- 
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lal. This will iafalKblf ineline tbe elbow ootwards, and 
prevent the worat position the arm ean possibly fall into, 
whiehis, that of inclining the elbow to the body. This 
position of the hand, so neeessarilj keepg the elbow out^ 
that it would not be improper to make the pupil some- 
times practise it^ though he may hove no defect in hiis 
make ; as an oeeasional alteration of the former position 
to this, may often be necessary, both for the sake of jnst- ' 
ness ai|d variety. These two last positions of the legi . 
and arms are described in Plate IT* 

When the pupil has got in the habit of holding his hand 
and arm properly, he may be taught to move it In this 
motion he must be careful to keep the arm from the hod^* 
Ho most neither draw the elbow backwards, nor suffer it . 
to approach to the side $ but, while the hand and lower •• 
joint of the arm are curving towards the shonlder, the 
whole arm, with the elbow, forming nearly an angle of 
a square, should move upwards from the shoulder, in th^ 
same position as when gracefully takine off the hat; that 
iS) with the elbow extended from the side, and the upper 
joint of the arm nearly on a line with the shoulder, anch 
forming an angle of a square with the body ; ^te Flaxe 
III.) this motion of the arm wilt naturallj^ bring the < 
hana, with the palm, downwards, into a horizontal posi- • 
tion, and when it approaches to the head, the arm should^ 
with a jerk, be suddenly straightened into its first posi- 
tion, at the very moment the emphatical word is pro- 
nounced. This coincidence of the hand and voice, will 
greatly enforce the pronunciation; and, if they keep 
time, they will be in tune, as it were, to each other jl 
and to force and energy, add harmony and varrety. 

As this motion of the arm is somewhat complicated, 
and may be found difficult to execute, it would be ad- 
visable to let the pupil at first speak without aay motion 
of the arm at all. After some time, he will naturally fall 
into a small curvature of the elbiw, to beat time, as it 
wete, to the emphatic word ; and if, in doins this, he is 
constantly urged to raise the elbow, and to Keep it at a 
distance from the body, the action of the arm will natu- 
rally grow up into that we have .just described. So the 
diagonal position of the arm, though the most graceful 
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OF GEBtURE. 19 

and easy when the hody is at rest, may he too difficalt 
fiir boys to fall into at first ; and therefore it may be nc- 
eessary, in order to avoid the worst extreme, ror some 
tine, to make tbem extend the arm as far from the body 
as they ean, in a somewhat similar direction, bat higher 
from the ground, and ineltning more to the back. Great 
care must be taken to keep the hand open, and the 
thnmb at some distanee from the fingers ; and particular 
attention must be paid, to keeping the hand in an exaet 
line with the lower part of the arm, so as not to 
bend at the wrist, either when H is held out, without 
motion, or when it giyes the emphatie stroke. And, 
above all, the body nnust be ke^t in a straight line with 
the leg on whieh it bears, and not snffere to bend to the 
opposite side. 

At first, it may not be improper for the teaeher, after 
placing the pupil in the position, (Plate I.) to stand 
some distance, exactly oppositeHo him, in the same posi- 
tion, the ri^t and left sides only reversed $ and, while 
the popil IS speaking, to shew him, by example, the 
netion he is to make nse of. In this ease, the teacher's 
left hand will Correspond to the pnpil's right $ by whieh 
means be will see, as in a looking-glass, mw to regnlate 
kis gestara, and will soon eateh the method of doins it by 
htmself. 

It is expected the master will be a little discouraged, 
(at the awkward fignre lus pnjpH makes, in his first at- 
tempts to teaek him. But this is no more than what 
happens in daneing, fencing, or any other exercise whieh 
depends on habit. By practice the pupil will soon begin 
to fed his position, and be easy in it. Those positions 
wlHch were at first distressing to him, he will {hll into 
naturally; and, if they are such as are really graeefui 
and becoming (and soch it is presumed are those which 
kaire been jest described) they will be adopted, with more 
facility Hian a»y other that can bo taught him. 
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SECTION If. 

On the Acting of Pi-ays at 5c/iooZs.— Wa lice n. 

^EIOUOH tJie aciirtg of ylays, a^ schools, has beei» 
•*" universaHy supposed a very useftrl practiee, it has, 
of late years, been- much laid aside. The advantages a- 
rising from it have not been judged equal to the ineonre- 
niences ; and the speaking of single speeches, or tlie aetin^^ 
of single scenes, has been, generally, substituted in it» 
stead. Indeed, when we consider the leading principle^ 
and prevailing sentiments of most plays, we shall not 
wonder, that they are not always thought to be the most 
suitable employment for youth* at school ; nor, when we 
reflect on the long interruption to the common school ex^ 
ercises, which the preparation for a play must necessarily 
occasion, shall we think it consistent with general ini- 
provement. But, to wave every objection from prudence 
or morality, it may beconfidentlv affirmed, that the acting 
of a play is not so conducive to improvement in elocution^ 
as the speaking of single speeches. 

In the first place, the acting of plays is of all kinds of 
delivery the most difficult ; and therefore, cannot be the 
most suitable exercise for boys, at school. In the next 
place, a dramatic performance requires so much atten-^ 
lion to the deportment of the body, so varied an expres- 
sion of the passions, and so strict an adherence to chare- 
ter, that education is in danger of being neglected^ be- 
sides, exact propriety of action, and a nice discriminatieii 
of the passions, however essential on the stage, are hurt 
of secondary importance in a school. It is plain, open, 
distinct and forcible pronuneiation, !fvhich school boys 
should aim at ; and' not that quick transition from one 
passion to another, that archness of look, and that jeu de 
theatre f as it is called, so essential to a tolerable dramatie 
exhibition, and which actors themselves can scarcely at- 
tain. In short, it is speaking, rather than acting, wbieh 
school boys should be taught ; ' white the per&rmanee 
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oFplup is ealettlated to tea«h them acting, rather tban 
speakiag. 

Bot there is a contrary extreme, mto which many 
leaehers are apt to run^ and ehiefly those who are ineapa- 
bie of speaking themselves ; and that is, to eondemn eveij 
thing, which is vchemenl and forcible, as theatrical. It is 
an odd trick, to depreciate what we cannot attain ; and 
-eailinga snirited pronunciation theatricals is bnt an artful 
method of aiding an ntter inability of speaking, with force 
and energy. But, though school boys ought not to be 
tauffht those nii^ touches which form the greatest dif- 
ficulties in the profession of an actor, they should not 
be too much restrained from the exertion of voice, so 
necessary to strengthening the organs of sound, because 
they may sometimes be too loud und vociferous. Per- 
haps nine out of ten, instead of too much confidence, 
and too violent a manner of speaking, witich these teach- 
ers seem so much to dread, have, as Dr. Johnson cailsMt,' a 
frigid equality, a stupid languor, and a torpid apathy. 
These must be roused by- something strong and excessive, 
or they will never rise even to mediocrity 5 while tJie few 
who have a tendency to rant, are very easily reclaimed, 
and ought to be treated, in pronuncintion and action, as 
Qttintillian advises us to do, in composition ; that is, we 
should rather allow of an exuberance, than, by too much 
correctness, check the vigor and luxurianey of nature. 

Though school boys, therefore, ought not to be taught 
the fineness of acting, they should, as much as possible, 
be accustomed to speak such speeches, as require a full, 
open, animated pronunciation ; for which purpose tbcy 
shonld be confined, chiafly, to orations, odes and such 
single speeches of plays, as are in the declamatory and 
vehement style. But as there are many scenes of plays,, 
which are justly reckoned amongst the finest composi-*^ 
tions in the language 5 some of these may be adopted 
among the upper class of boys, and those, more particu- 
larly, who have the best deportments; for action, in 
scenes, will be found much more difficult, than in siugle^ 
speeches. And here it will be necessary to give some 
additional instructions respecting action; ns a speaker 
who delivers himself singly to an auditory, and one who 
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addreihses auotlier speaker, id view of an aiiditqry, are 
under very different predicaments. Tlie former has 
only one object to address; the latter has two. For if a 
speaker on the stage were fo address the person he speaks 
to, without any regard to the point of view in which he 
.stands, with respect to the audience, he would be apt to 
torn Jiis back on them, and to place himself in such 
positions as would be highly ungraceful and disgusting. 
When a scene therc^fure, is represented, it is necessary 
that the two personages, who speak, should form a sort 
of picture, and place themselves in a position agreeable 
to the laws of perspective. In order to do this, it will 
he necessary that each of them should stand obliquely^ 
and, ehietly make use of one hand. That is, suppos- 
ing the stage or platform where they stand to be quad- 
rangle, each speaker sliould, respec^ully, face the corner 
of it next to the audience; and use that hand, aniH 
rest upon that le^, which is next to the person he speaks 
to, and which is farthest from the audience. This 
disposition is absolutely necessary, to form any thing 
like a picturesque grouping of objects, and without it, , 
that is, if both speakers use the right hand, and stand 
exactly fronting each other,the impropriety will be palpa- 
ble, and the spectacle disgusting. 

It need scarcely be noted, ihat if the speaker in a 
scene, uses that hand which is next the audience, he 
ought likewise to poise his body upon^the same leg : This 
is almost an invariable rule in action ; the haitd should 
act on that side only, on which the body bears. Good act- 
ors and speakers may sometimes depart from this rule, but 
such only, will know when to do 1% with propriety. 

Oeeasion may be taken in the course of the scene, to 
ehange sides. One speaker, at the end of an impassion- 
ed speech, may cross over to the place of the other, 
while the latter, at the same moment, crosses over to the 
place of the former. Thiq, however, must be done with 
great care, and so /is to keep the back from being turned 
to the audience. But if this transition be perforraei' 
adroitly, it will have a very good effect, in varying th 
position of the speakers, and giving each an opportun 
of usin^ his right hand — the iD9St favorable to grav 
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and expression.— • Andy if» from so humble a scene as the 
school, we may be permitted to raise our observations to 
the senate, it might be hinted« that gentlemen on each 
side of the house, while addressing the chair, can, with 
grace and propriety, only make use of one hand ; name* 
ly, that which is next to the speaker ; and it may be 
observed in passing, that to all the other advantages of 
speaking which are supposed to belong to one side of 
the house— *may be added— -the graceful use of the right 
hand. 

The better to conceive the posiiion of two speakers 
in a scene, a Plate is given, representing their respective 
attitudes: And it must be carefully noted, that, when 
they are not speaking, the arms must hang in their natu- 
fal place, by the sides : Unless what is spoken, by one, is 
ef such importance, as to excite agitation and surprise, 
In the other. But if we should be sparing of gesture at 
all times, we should be more particularly so, when we 
are not speaking. 

From what has been laid down, it will evidently ap- 
pear, how much more difHoult and complicated is the 
action of a scene, than that of a single speech ; and, in 
teaching both to children, how necessary it is, to adopt 
as simple and easy a method as possible. The easiest 
method of conveying instruction, in this point, will be 
sufficiently difficult ; and therefore, the avoiding of awk- 
wardness and impropriety, should be more the object of 
instruction, than the conveying of beauties. 

There are, indeed, some masters, who are against 
teaching boys any action at all, and are for leaving them 
io this point entirely to nature. It is happy, however, 
that they do not leave that action to nature, which is ac« 
quired by dancing ; the deportment of their pupils, 
would' soon convince them they were imposed on by the 
sound of words. Improved and beautiful nature is the 
object of the painter's pencil, the poet's pen, and the 
rhetorician's action, and not that sordid and common 
nature, which is perfectly rude and uncultivated. Na- 
ture directs us to arti and art selects and polishes the 
beauties of nature : It is not sufficient for an orator, 
says Quintilian, that he is a man : ^e must be an improv- 
C 
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ed and cultivated man ; ho must be a man^ favored by 
nature and fashioned by art. 

But the necessity of adopting some method of teach- 
ing action, is too evident to need proof. Boys will in- 
faNibly contract some action ; to require them to stand 
stock still while they arc speaking an impassioned speech, 
IS not only exacting a very difficult task from them, but 
is in a great measure checking their natural exertions. 
If they are left to themselves, they will, in all probabili- 
ty, fall into very wild and ungraceful action, which» 
when once formed into habit, can scarcely ever be cor- 
rected : Giving them therefore, a general outline of good 
action, must be of the utmost consequence to their pro- 
gress and improvement in pronunciation. 

The great use, therefore, of a system of action like 
the present, is, that a boy will never be embarrassed, for 
want of knowing what to do with his legs and arms ; 
nor will he bestow that attention on his action, which 
ou|;ht to be directed to his pronunciation : He will al- 
ways be in a position which will not disgrace his figure, 
and when this gesture is easy to him, it may serve as a 
groundwork to something more perfect : He may either 
by his own genius or his roaster's instructions, build 
some other action upon it, which may, in time, give it ad- 
ditional force and variety* 

Thus, what seemed either unworthy the attention, or 
too difficult for the execution of others, the author of 
the present publication has ventured to attempt. A 
conviction of the necessity of teaching some system of 
action, and the abundant success of the present system, in 
one of the most respectable academies near London, 
has determined him to publish it, for the use of such 
seminaries as make English pronunciation a part of their 
discipline. 

It may not be useless to observe, that boys should be 
classed in this, as in every other kind of instruction, ac- 
cording to their* abilities ; that a class should not consist 
of more than ten ; that about eight or ten lines of some^ 
speech should be read first by the teachers, then by the 
boy who reads best, and then by the rest in order, all 
haviQg a book of the same kindi and all reading the same 
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poriion. This portion they must be ordered to get by 
heart against the next lesson ; and then the first boy must 
apeak itt standing at some distance before the rest, in the 
manner directed ii> the Plates ; the second boy roust suc- 
ceed him) and so on till they have all spoken. After 
irbich another portion must be read themi which they 
must read and speak in the same manner as before. 
When they have gone through a speech in this manner 
by portions^ the two or three first boys may be ordered, 
against Uie next lesson, to speak the whole speech ; the 
next lesson, two on three more) and so on to the rest. 
This will excite emulation, and give the teacher an op- 
]M)rtunitjr of ranking them according to their merit. 
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SECTION III. 

Rules for exfire99ing^ vnth firofirietyy the firinctfial Passion^ 
and Humoral ivhich occur in Readings orfiublic Sfieak- 
ing, 

EVERY part of the human frame contributes to ex- 
press the passions end emotions of the mind, and 
to shew in general its present state. The head is some- 
times erected) sometimes hung down^ sometimes drawn 
suddenly back with an air of disdain, sometimes shews 
by a nod a particular person or object ; gives assent* or 
denial) by different motions ; threatens by one sort of 
<anovement) approves by another, and expresses suspicion 
by a third* 

The arms are sometimes both thrown out, sometimes 
the right alone. Sometimes they are lifted up as high 
as the face, to express wonder ; sometimes held out be- 
fore the breast) to shew fear ; spread forth with the 
hands open) to express desire or affection ; the hands 
clapped in surprise, and in sudden joy and grief; the 
right hand clenched, and the arms brandished, to threat- 
en ; the two arms set akimbo, to look big, and express 
contempt or courage. With the hands, we solicit, we 
refuse, we promise, we threaten, we dismiss, we invite, 
"we intreat, we express aversion, fear, doubting, denial, 
asking, affirmation, negation, joy, grief, confession, pen- 
itence. With the hands we describe, and point out 
all circumstances of thne, place, and manner of what vre 
relate ; we excite the passions of others, and sooth them, 
we approve and disapprove, permit, or prohibit, admire 
or despise. The hands serve us instead of many sorts of 
words, and where the language of the tongue is unknown, 
that of the hands is understood, being universal, and com- 
mon to all nations. 

The legs advance, or retreat, to express desire, or 
aversion, love or hatred, courage or fear, and produce ex- 
ultation, or leaping in sudden joy ; and the stamping of 
the foot expresses earnestness, anger and threatening* 
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Especially the face being furnished with a variety of 
muscles, does more in expressing the passiona of the 
mind than the whole human frame besides^ The change 
of colour (in white people) shewst by turns, anger by red- 
nessy and sometifties by paleness^ fear likewise by pale- 
ness, and shame by blushing. Every feature contributes 
its part. The mouth open shews one state of mind, 
shot, another ; the gnashing of the teeth, another. The 
forehead smooth, eyebrows arched and easy, shew tran- 
quillity or joy. Mirth opens the mouth toward the ears* 
crisps the nose, half shuts tlie eyes, and sometimes fills 
them with tears. The front wrinkled into frowns, and 
the eyebrows overhanging the eyes, like clouds,, fraught 
with tempest, shew a mind agitated with fury. Above 
all, the eye shews the very spirit in a visible form. In 
every different state of the mind, it assumes a different 
appearance. Joy brightens and opep$ it. Grief half 
closes, and drowns it in tears. Hatred and anger, flash 
from it like lightning. Love darts from it in glances, 
like the orient beam. Jealousy and squinting envy, dart 
their contagious blasts from ^he eye. And devotion raises 
it to the skies, as if the soul of the .holy man were going 
lb take its flight to heaven^ 

The force of attitude and looks alone appears in « won- 
dFously striking manner, in the works of the painter and 
statuary ; who have the delicate art of making the fiat 
canvass and rocky marble utter every passion of the hu- 
man mind, and touch the soul of tl>e spectator, as if the 
picture, or statue, spoke the pathetic language of Shake- 
speare. It is no wonder then, that masterly action,, joined 
with powerful elocution, should be irresistible. And the 
variety of expression, by looks and gestures, is so great, 
that, as /is well known, a whole play can be represent^ 
without a wprd spoken. 

The following are, I believe, tbe principal passlous, hu- 
mors, sentiments and intentions which are to be ex- 
pressed by speech and action. . And I hope it will be al- 
lowed by the reader, that it is nearly in th§ following man- 
aier, that nature expresses them. 

Tranquillity y or afiaihy^ appears by the composure of 
the countenance, and general repose, of the body and 
C5 
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limbs, without the exisrtion of any one muscle^ The 
countenance open ; the forehead smooth ; the eyebrows 
arched ; the mouth just not shut ; and the «yes passing 
"With an easy rootion from object to object, but not dwell- 
ing long upon any one. 

Cbeerfulnessy adds a smile, opening the mouth a little 
more. 

Mirth or laughter ^ opens the mouth still more towards 
the ears; crisps the nose ; lessens the aperture of tlie 
eyes, and sometimes fills them with tears ; shakes and 
convulses the whole frame; giving considerable paia^ 
which occasions holding the sides. 

Ruilleryy in sport, without real animosity, puts on the 
aspect of cheerfulness. The tone of voice is sprightly. 
With contempt, or disgust, it casts a look asquint, from 
time to time, at the object; and quits the cheerful as- 
pect for one mix^d between an affected grin and sour- 
i^ess. The tipper lip is drawn up, with an air of disdaio. 
The arms are set akimbo on the hips ; and the right 
hand now and then thrown out toward the object, as if 
one were going to strike another a slight back hand blow. 
The pitch of the voice rather loud, the tone arch and 
sneering, the sentences short ; the expressions satirical, 
with mock praise intermixed* There are instances of 
raillery in scripture itself as 1 Kings xviii, and Isa. xltv. 
It is not, therefore, beneath the dignity of the pulpit 
orator, occasionally to use it, in the cause of vsrti^ by 
exhibiting vice in a ludicrous appearance. Nor should 
1 think raillery unworthy the attention of the lawyer ; 
as it may occasionally come in, not unusefuUy, in his 
pleadings, as well as any other stroke of omament, or ep- 
tertainment* 

Bvffooneryy assumes an arch, sly, leering gravity. 
IVlust not quit its serious aspect, though all should laugh 
to burst ribs of" steel. This command of face is some- 
what difficult ; thot^gh not so bard, I should think, ad to 
restrain the contrary sympathy, 1 mean 9f weeping wllh 
those who weep. 

•/©!/, when sudden and violent, expresses itself kf 
clapping ol hands, and exultation or leaping. The eyes 
are opened wide; perhaps filled with tears; often raised 
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to henvent especiaUj by devout personi* The counte* 
Banee is «miUng» not composedly) but with features ag« 
emated. The Toice rises) from time to time, to ver|r 
high ootes* 

DeUgbt or Pleasure^ as nvheii one is entertained, or rav- 
Hhed with music, painting, oratoryi or any such elegancy » 
shews itself by the looksi gestures, and utterance of joy ; 
but moderate* 

GravUy or SeriousneMf the mind fixed upon some im- 
portant subject, draws down the eyebrows a little, casts 
down, or shuts, or raises the eyes to heaven ; shuts the 
mouth, and pinches the lips close. The posture of the 
body and limbs is composed, and without much motion. 
.The speech, if any, slow and solemn i the tone unva- 
rying. 

Inguiry^ into an obscure aubject^ fixes the body in one 
posture, the head stooping, and the eye poring, the eye- 
brows drawn down. 

Mtemion^ to an esteemed, or superior character, has 
the same aspect ; and requires silence ; the eyes often 
^ast down upon the ground ; sometimes fixed on the 
speaker y but not too pertly. 

Modesty or submission^ bends the body forward ; levels 
the eyes to the breast, if not to the feet of the superior 
character. The voice low ; the tone submissive, and 
words lew. 

Perplexity^ or anxiety^ which is always attended with 
some degree of fear and uneasiness, draws all the parts of 
the body together, gathers up the arms upon the breast, 
unless one hand covers the eyes, or rubs the forehead \ 
draws down the eyebrows ; hangs the head upon the 
breast ; casts down the eyes, shuts and pinches the eye- 
lids close ; shuts the mouth, and pinches the lips clbse, 
or bites them. Suddenly the whole body is vehemently 
agitated. The person walks about busily, stops ab- 
ruptly. Then he talks to himself, or makes grimaces* 
If he speak , to another, bis pauses are very long ; the 
tone of his voice unvarying, and his sentences broken, ex- 
pressing half) and keeping in half of what arises in his 
mind. 
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VexuHony occasioned byisome redl or in1aginft^7 mis* 
fortune! agitates the whole frame ;■ and besides express- 
ing itself with the looks^ gestures, restlessness, and tone 
of perplexiljf, it adds coinplaint} fretting ahd lament- 
ing, ~ 

Piti^9 a mixed passion of love and grief, looks down 
upon distress with lifted bands ; eyebrows drawn down ; 
mouth open ; and features drawn together. Its expres- 
sion, as to looks and gesture, is the same with those of 
sufTeting, fsee Suffering) but more moderate, as the pain- 
ful feelings are only sympathetic) and therefore one re- 
move^ as it were, more distant from the soul, than what 
one feels in his own person. , 

Grirf^ sudden and violent) expresses itself by beating 
the head ; grovelling on the ground, tearing of garments, 
hair and flesh ; screaming aloud, weeping, stamping with 
the feet, lifting the eyes, from time to time, to heaven ; 
hurrying to and fro, running distracted, or fainting a- 
way^ sometimes witiitout recovery. Sometimes violent 
grief produces a torpid silence, resembling total apathy. 

MeUmcholy^ or fixed grief, is gloomy) sedentary, mo- 
tiimless. The lower jaw falls ; the lips pale, the eyes 
are cast down, balf shut, eyelids swelled and red or liv- 
id, tears trickling silent and unwiped ; with a total inat- 
tention to every thing that passes. Words, if any, few, 
and those dragged out, rather than spoken ; the accents 
weak, and interrupted, sighs breaking into the middle of 
sentences and words. 

Vesfiair^ as in a condemned criminal, or one, who 
has lost all hope of salvation, bends the eyebrows down- 
ward ; clouds the forehead; rolls the eyes around 
fiightfully ; opens Ihe^ mouth towards the «ars ; bites the 
lips ; widens the nostrils ; gnashes with the teeth, like a 
fierce wild beast. The heart is too much hardened ta 
sirffer tears to flow ; ycSt the eyeballs will be red i»nd 
inflamed like those of an animal in a rabid stat&. The 
head is hung down upon the breast. The arms are 
bended at the elbows, the fists are clenched hard ; the; 
veins and muscles swelled ; the skin liyid ; and the 
whole body strained and violently agitated ; groans, ex- 
pressive of inw«rd torture^ more frequently uttered thaa 
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VQTds. If aoj words, thef are few, and expressed with 
a «illeii» eager bilterneM ; the tone of voice often loud 
and furious. As it often drives people to distractionv 
and self murder, it can hardly be overacted by one, who 
would represent it. 

FewTy vioknt and sudden, opens very wide the eyes and 
mouth ; shortens the nose \ draws down the eyebrows ; 
gives the countenance an air of wildness ; covers it with 
a deadly paleness ; draws back the elbows parallel with 
the aides ; lifts up the open hands, the fingers together, 
to the height of the breast) so that the palms face the 
dr^dful object, as shields opposed against it. One foot 
is drawn back behind the other, so that the body seems 
shrinking from the danger, and putting itself in a posture 
for flight. The heart beats violently ; the breath is 
fetched quick and short ; the whole body is thrown in- 
to a general tremor* The voice is weak and trembling ; 
the sentences are short, and the meaning confused and 
incoherent* Imminent danger, real or fancied, produces 
in timorous persons^ as women and children, violent 
shrieks without any articulate sound of words ; and some- 
times irrecoverably confounds the understanding ; pro- 
duces fiatnting, which is sometimes followed by death. 

Shame^ or a sense of one's appearing to a disadvantage, 
before one's fellow creatures $ turns away the face from 
the beholders ; covers it with blushes ; hangs the head ; 
casts down the eyes ; draws down the eyebrows ; either 
strikes the person dumb, or, If he attempts to say any 
thing in his own defence, causes his tongue to faulter 
and confounds his utterance ; and puts him lipon making 
a thousand gestures and grimaces, to keep himself in 
countenance $ all of which only heighten the confusion of 
his appearance. 

Remoru, or a painful sense of guilt, casts down the 
countenance, and clouds it with anxiety ; hangs down 
the head, draws the eyebrows down upon the eyes. The 
rig:ht hand beats the breast. The teeth gnash with an- 
guish. The whole body is strained and violently agitat- 
ed. If this strong remorse is succeeded by the more 
gracious disposition of penitence, or contrition ; then the 
eyes are raised (but with great appearance of doubting 
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and fear) to the throne of beavenlf mercy ; and immedi- 
ately cast down again to the earth. Then fioods x>f tears 
are seen to flow. The knees are bended ; or the body 
prostrated on the ground. The aicms are spread in a sup- 
pliant posture, and the voice of deprecation is ottered 
with sighs, groans, timidity, hesitation and trembling. 

Courage^ steady and cool,'Opens the countenance, gives 
the whole form an erect and graceful air. The accents 
are stroiig> fullmouthed and articulate, the voice firm and^ 
even. 

Boastings or affected courage, is loud, blustering, threat- 
ening. The eyes stare ; the eyebrows drawn down ; the 
face red and bloated ; the mouth pouts out ; the voice hol- 
low and thundering ; the arms are set akimbo ; the head 
often nodding in a menacing manner ; and the right fist, 
clenched, is brandished, from time to time, at the person 
threatened* The right foot is dften stamped upon • the 
ground, and the legs take such large strides, and the steps 
are so heavy, that the earth seems to tremble under them. 

Prtdcy assumes a lofty look» bordering upon the aspect 
and attitude of anger. The eyes open, but with the eye* 
brows considerably drawn down ; the mouth pouting out> 
mostly shut, and the lips pinched close. The words walk 
out astrut with a slow^ stiff, bombastic affectation of im- 
portance. The arms generally akimbo, and the legs at a 
distance from one another^ taking large tragedy strides. 

Obstinacyy adds to the aspect of pride, a dogged sour- 
ness, like that of malice. . See Malice. 

Authority^ opens the countenance ; but draws down 
the eyebrows a little, 60 far as to give the look of gravity. 
See Gravity, ^ 

Commanding yVtqmvts an air a little more peremptory, 
with a look a little severe or stern. The hand is held 
out, and moved toward the person, to whom the order is 
given, with the palm upwards, and the head nods toward 
him. 

Forbidding^ on the contrary, draws the head backwards, 
and pushes the hand from one with the palm downward, 
as it going to lay it upon the person, to hold him down 
immoveable, that he may not do what is forbidden him. 

jiffirmingi^ especially with a judicial oath, is expressed 
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Kf lifting the open right hand* and eyes* toward heaven ; 
or, if conscience is appealed to» by laying the right hand 
upon the breast. 

Dcnymgi is expressed by pushing the open right hand 
from one ; and taming the face the contrary way. See 

IHfferingf in sentimenti may be expressed as refusing. 
See Jitfuung. 

^ Agreeing" in ofiinion^ or conviction^ as granting. See 
Granting, 

Exhorting^ as by a general at the head of his army, re- 
quires a kind, complacent look ; unless matter of ofTcfnce 
has passed, as neglect of duty, or the like. 

Judging^ demands a grave,, steady look, with deep at* 
tention, the countenance altogether clear from any ap- 
pearance of either disgust or favor. The accents slow, 
distinct, emphaticaly accompanied with little action, and 
that very grave. 

Rffironnngy puts on a stern aspect, roughens the voice, 
and ia accompanied with gestures not much difTerent 
from those of threatening^ but not so lively. 

Jicquittingy is performed with a benevolent, tranquil 
countenance, and tone of voice ; the right hand, if not 
both, open, waved gently toward the person acquitted, ex- 
pressing dismission. See Dismitaing^ 

Condemning^ assumes a severe look, but mixed with 
pily. The sentence is to be expressed as with reluctance. 
, Teachingj explaining, inculcating, or giving orders, to 
an interior, requires an air of superiority to be assumed. 
The features are to be composed to an authoritative 
gravity. The eye steady, and open, the eyebrow a lit- 
tle drawn down over it ; but not so much as to look 
surly or dogmatical. The tone of voice varying accord- 
ing as the emphasis requires, of which a good deal is 
necessary in expressing matter of this sort, ^he pitch 
of the voice to be strong and clear ; the articulation dis- 
tinct;; the utterance slow, and the manner peremptory. 
This is the proper manner of pronouncing the command- 
ments in the communion office. But (I am sorry to say 
it) they are too commonly spoken in the same manner aa 
the prayersi than whi^h nothing can be more unnatural., 
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Pardomngj differs from acquitting, in that the latter 
xne^s clearing a person after trial of guilt. : whereas the 
former supposes guilt, and signifies met*ely delivering the 
guilty person from punisimient. Pardoning requires 
some degree of seventy of aspect and tone of voice, be- 
cause the pardoned person is not an object of entire un- 
mixed approbation, otherwise its expression is much the 
same as granting. See Granting, 

jfrguing, requires a cool, sedatC) attentive aspect, and a 
clear, slow, emphatical accent, with much demonsti^tion 
by the hand- It differs from teaching (see Teaching) in 
that the look of authority is wanting, in arguing. 

Dismissing^ with approbation, is done with a kind as- 
pect and tone of voice jthe right hand open, gently wav- 
ed toward the person ; with displeasure, besides the look 
and tone of voice which suit displeasure, the hand is 
hastily thrown out toward the person dismissed, the bao^k 
part toward him, the countenance at the same time turn- 
ed away from him. 

Refusings when accompanied with displeasure, is e;sc- 
pressed nearly in the same way- Without displeasure, it 
is done with a visible reluctance, which occasions the 
bringing out the words slowly, with such a shake of ihe 
head, and shrug of the shoulders, as i& natural upon hear- 
ing of somewhat, which gives us concern- 

Grandngi when done with unreserved good will is ac- 
companied with a benevolent aspect, and tone of voice ; 
the right hand pressed to the left breast, to signify how 
heartily the favor is granted, and the benfactor's joy ia 
conferring it. 

JDefiendence, Sec Modesty* 

Veneration^ or worshipping, comprehends several arti- 
cles, as ascription, confession, remorse, intercession,- 
thanksgivingr deprecation, petition, &c. Ascription of 
honor and praise to the peerless supreme Majesty of 
heaven, and confession and deprecation, are to be uttere4 
with all that humility of looks and gesture, which can 
exhibit the most profound selfabasement and annihila- 
tion, before One, whose superiority is in6nite The head 
is a little raised, but with the most apparent timidity, and 
dread ; the eye is lifted f but immediately cast dow9 
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af^in or closed for a moment ; the eyebrows are drawn 
down in the most respectful manner; the ftaujrcs, and 
the whole body and limb»> are all composed to tiie most 
profound gravity ; one posture coniinuinij, without con- 
siderable change, during the whole performance of thy 
inty. The knees bended, or the whole body prosii aw«, 
or if the posture be standing, which scripture does not 
4isallo#9 bending forward, as ready to prostrate ilstlf. 
The arms spread out but modestly, as hip;h as the breast ; 
the hands open. The tone of the voice will be submis- 
sive, timid, equal, trembling, weak, siippli:int. The 
words will be brought out with a visible anxitty and dit- 
iidence approaching to hesitation; few and slow ; noth- 
ing, of vain repetition, haranguing, flowers of rhetoric, 
or affected figures of speech ; all simplicity, humility and 
lowliness, such as becomes a reptile of the dust, when 
presuming to address Him, whose greatness is tremtn- 
dous beyond all created conception. In intercession for 
eur fellow creatures which is prescribed in the scriptures, 
and in thanksgiving, the countenance will naturally as- 
sume a small degree of cheerfulness, beyond what it was 
clothed with in confession of sin, and deprecation of pun- 
ishment. But all affected ornament of speech or gesture 
in devotion,*deservcs the severest censure, as being some- 
what much worse than absurd. 

Rea/iectj for a sufierior^ puts on the looks and gesture 
of modesty. See Modesty, 

Ho/ify brightens the countenance ; arches the eye- 
brows ; gives the eyes an eager, wishful look ; opens the 
mouth to half a smile ; bends the body a little forward, 
the feet equal ; spreads the arms, with the hands open, 
as to receive the object of its longings. The tone of the 
▼oicc is eager, and unevenly inclining to that of joy ; but 
curbed by a dregree of doubt and anxiety. Desire dif- 
fers from hope as to expression, in this particular, that 
there is more appearance of doubt and anxiety in the 
former, than in the latter. For it is one thing to desire 
what is agreeable, and another to have a prospect of ac- 
tually obtaining it. 

Desire^ expresses itself by bending the body forward 
And stretching the arms toward the object as to grasp it. 
D 
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The countenance smiling, hot eager and wishrul ; the 
eye wide open, ami eyebrows raised ; the motith opeh ; 
lone of -voice suppliant, but lively and cheerful, unless 
there be distress as well as desire ; the expression fluent 
and copious ; if no words are used, sighs instead of them ; 
but this is chiefly in distress* 

Lovcy (successful) lights up the countenance into smiles. 
The forehead is smoothed and enlarged ; the eyebrows 
are arched ; tlie mouth a little open, arid smiling ; the 
eyes languishing and half shut, doat upon the beloved 
object. The countenance assumes the eager and wish- 
ful look of desire ; (see Dtdre) but mixed with an air 
of satisfaction and repose. The accents are soft and 
winning ; the tone of voice persuasive, flatten og, pat luet- 
ic, various, musical, rapturous, as in, joy. (See ^oy-) 
The attitude much the same ^wiih that of desire. Some- 
times both hands pressed eagerly to the bosom. Love, 
unsuccessful, adds an air of anxiety and melancholy. See 
Ptrfilexity and Melancholy, 

Givin^^ inviting, soliciting, and such like actions, which 
suppose some degree of affection, real or pretended^ are 
accompanied with much the same looks and gestures as 
express love ; but more moderate. 

Wonder y or amazement, (without any other inter eating 
passion, as loves esteem^ &c.) opens the eyes, and makes 
them appear very prominent ; sometimes raises them to 
the skies ; but oftencr, and more expressively, fixes them 
on the object ; if the cause of the passion be a present and 
visible object, with the looks all except the wildness, of 
fear. (See Fear,) If the bands hold any thing, at the 
time when the object of wonder appears, they immedi* 
ately let it drop, unconscious ; and the whole body £xes 
in the contracted, stooping posture of amazement ; the 
mouth op^n ; the bands held up open, nearly in the at» 
titude of Fear. (See Fear.) The first excess of this pas- 
sion stops all utterance. But it makes amends afterward* 
by a co{$ious flow of words and exclamations. 

Admiration, a mixed passion, consisting of wonder, 
with love or esteem, takes away the familiar gesture, aad 
expression of simple love. (See love,) Keeps the re- 
spectful look and attitude. (See Modesty and Veneration.) 
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The eyes are open wide, and now and then raised toward 
hearen. The mouth is opened. The hands are lifted 
up. The tone of the voice rapturous. This passion ex- 
presses itself copiously) making great use of the figure 
hyperbole. 

Gratitude^ puts on an aspect fall of complacency. (See 
Ltrve.) If the object of it is a character greatly superior, 
it expresses much submission. (Sec Modesty.) The right 
hand pressed upon the breast accompanies very properly, 
the expression of a sincere aiid hearty sensibility of ob- 
ligation. 

C«riosgty^ as of a busy body, opens the eyes, and 
moiith, lengthens the neckj bends the body forward, and 
fixes it In one posture, with the hands nearly in that of ad- 
miration. (See .^rfm/ra/fow.— See also Desire, ^ttcnuon, 
Ho/ley Inquiry and Perpi^xity, 

Ptrsuasion^ puts on llie looks of moderate love. (See 
Love,) Its accents arc soft, flattering, citiphaiical and 
ariicula^. 

Ttm/iimgj or wheedling^ expresses itself much in the 
»ame way ; only carryiiag the fawtiing part to excess. 

Promising^ is expressed with benevolent looks, the nod 
of consent, and the open hands gently moved towards the 
person to whom the promise is made ; the palms up- 
"wards. The sincerity of the promiser may be expressed 
by laying the right hand gently on the breast. 

jiffectatidn^ displays itself in a thousand different ges- 
tures, motions, airs and looks, according to the charac- 
ter which the person affects. Aflectation of learning 
gives a stiff formality to the Whole person. The words 
come stalking out with the pace of a funeral procession ; 
and every sentence has the solemnity of an oricle Affec- 
tation of pit;ty tur^is up the goggling whites of the eyes 
to heaven, as if the person were in a trance, and fixes 
them in that postm^ so long that the brain of the beholder 
grows giddy. Then comes up deep grumbling, a holy 
groan firom the lower parti of the thorax ; but so tremen- 
dous in sound, and so long protracted, that you expect 
to see a goblin rise, like an exhalation tiirough the solid 
earth. Then he begins to rock from side to side, or 
backward and forward, like an aged pine ou the side of an 
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hill, when a brisk wind blows. The hands are clasped 
together, and often lifted, and the head often shaken with 
foolish vehemence. The tope of the voice is canting, or 
sing song lullaby, not much distant from an Irish howl 5 
and the words godly doggered. Affectation of beauty, 
^d killing, puts a fine woman by turns into all sorts of 
iornis, appearances, and attitudes, but amiable ones. She 
undoes, by art, or rather by awkwardness, (for true art 
conceals itself) all that nature had done for heri^ Nature 
formed her almo«it an angel, and she, with infinite pains, 
makes herself a monkey. Therefore, this species of af- 
fectation is easily imitated, or taken off. Make as niany» 
and as ugly grimaces, motions and gestures as can be 
made ; and take care that nature never peep out ; and you 
represent, cocjuetish affectation to the life. 
^ 6V0M, appears by yawning, dozing, snoring, the head 
dangling sometimes to one side, sometimes to the other, 
the arms and legs stretched out, and every sinew of the 
body unstrung, the eyes heavy orxilosed ; the words, if 
any, crawl out of the mouth, but half formed, scarce au- 
dible to any ear, and broken off in the middle by powerful 
sleep. 

People who walk in their sleep, (of which our inimita- 
ble Shakespeare has in his tragedy of Macbbth, drawn 
out a fine scene) are said to have their eyes open ; though 
they are not the more for that, conscious of any thing, 
but the dream, which has got possession of their imagina- 
tion. I never saw one of those persons ; therefore cannot 
describe their manner from nature ; but I suppose, their 
speech is pretty much like that of persons dreaming, in- 
articulate, incoherent, and very different, in its tone, from 
what it is when waking. 

/w/ox/ca/io/i, shews itself by the eyes half shut, sleepy, 
stupid, inflamed. An idiot smile, a ridiculous surliness, 
or affected bravado, disgraces the bloated countenance. 
The mouth open, tumbles out nonsense in heaps, without 
articulation enough for any ear to take it in, and unwor- 
thy of attention, if it could be taken in. The head seems 
too heavy for the neck. The arms dangle from the 
shoulders, as if they were almost cut away, and hung by 
shreds. The legs totter and bend at the knees> as ready 
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to siiik under the weight of the reeling body. And a 
general ineapacity, corporeal and mentali exhibits human 
nature sunk below the brutal. 

Jlngery (violent) or rage, expresses itself with rapidity, 
interruption, noise, harshness and trepidation. The neck 
stretched out ; the head forward, often nodding and. 
shaking in a menacing manner, against the object of the 
passion. The eyes red, inflanaed, staring, rolling, anu 
sparkling j the eyebrows- drawn down over them ; and 
the forehead wrinkled into clouds* The noArils stretch- 
ed wide ; every vein swelled ; every muscle strained i the 
brofist heaving and the breath fetched hard. The mouth 
open, and drawn on each side toward the ears, shewing 
the^teeth in a gnashing posture* The face bloated, pale, 
red, or sometimes almost blacb; The feet sUmping ; 
tte right arm often thrown out, and menacing with the 
clenched&stshaken^. and a general and^violem agitation^ 
pf the whole body. 

FtvUhneB9\ or ill nature, is a> lower degree of anger ; . 
and is therefore expressed in the above manner, only more, 
moderate ; with haff sentences and broken speeches, ut* 
tered hastily-; the upper lip drawn up disdainfully ; the 
eyes squint upon the object of displeasure. 

Malicey or -spite, sets- the jaws, or gnashes with the 
teeth; sends blasting flashes from the eyes ; draws the 
mouth toward the. ears ; clenches both fists, and bends 
the elbows^in a straining manner. The tone of voice and 
expression, are much the same. with Xhat of anger; but> 
the pitch not so loud. 

Envy^ is a little more moderate in its gestures, than * 
malice ; but much the same in kind. 

Bevengcy ex|>resses itself as malice. 

Crueity, {S^t Jngers Aversion^ Malise^ 9xA the^other 
irascible passions.) 

Comfilaindrkgy as when one is under violent bodily pain, 
distorts the features ^ almost closes the eyes ; sometimes 
onuses them wishfully ; opens the mouth; gnashes with- 
wHieieeth; draws up^ the upper lip^; draws > down the 
head upon the breast^ and the whole body together. I'be 
arms-are vioieotly.bent at the elbows, and the fists strong- 
ly cleftched.^ The voice is uttered in. groans, lamentiA- 
D-2 
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tioBs^and .tioknt screams*. Extriem« torture pnsdi^cts 
fainting and deaih, - ' . . 

Fatigucy from sefere labor, gives a general languor lo 
the whole body. The eountenance is dejected. (See 
<iri&f,) The arms ha»g Ustleas ; the body, if sitting, cir 
lying along, be not the posture, stoops^ as in old affcu 
(See Dotage.) The legs, if walkini^y are dragged heavily 
along, and seem at every step ready to bend iu>der \\m 
weight of the body. The voice is weak, and the word* 
hardly enough articulated to be understood. 

jiver^ion, or hatred, isx pressed to, or of any person or 
thingvthat is odious to the speaker, occastona hh^ dcaw* 
ing back, as avoiding the apptoach of what he haiea ; the 
handsi at the same time, thrown out spread* as if to keep 
it off. The face turned away, fvoin that side lowar^ 
which the hands are thrown out ; the eyes looking an* 
grily and asquint the same way tl9« hands arc directed; 
the eyebrowa drawn downwards ; the upper lip diadain* 
ilully drawn up ; but the teeth set.. The pilch <»f the voice 
J0i|d; the tone chiding, and unequal^ surly» vehement* 
31' he sentences short, and abrupt. * ' . 

Cf^mmendaUofiy or approbation j from a superior, puts 
on the aspect of lovc^ (excluding i>e«irr and Bes/ieeiJ and 
expresses itself in a mild tone of voice; the arms gently 
spread ; the palms of the hands toward the. person ap« 
:pToved. Exhorting, or encouraging, as of an army hf 
a general, is expressed witK some part of the looks a>iul 
ai^iions of conragt 

Jeqhuay, would be likely to be well expressed by on« 
who had often seen prisoners tortured in the dungeons of 
the inquisition, or who had aeen what the dungeons of the 
inquisition are the best earthly emblem of; I mean helU 
For next to being in the Pope's or in Satan's prison, is 
the torture of him who is possessed with the spirit of 
jealousy. Beifiig a mixture of passions directly contrary 
to one another, the person, wiiose soul is the seat of such 
confusion and tomult, must be in as much greater misery* 
than Prometheus, withnbe vulture tearing his liver, as 
the pams of the mind are greater than those of the, body. 
Jealousy is a ferment of iove, hatred^ h^e^ ftar^ ^hAmt^ 
anxigt^ 3u»fiicimy gri^^pit^^ etn^y^pridtf rogCy crtiehy^ Ten- 
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gffmte^ madnen»i and if there bt any other tormenting 
paasioD} which can agitate the hvman miod* Therclbre 
to expreaa jeaiousy well, requires that one know how to 
represent justly all these passions by turns. (See Love^ 
Haired, Uc.) And often, several of them togeit^^^iy^ Jeal- 
ousy ^ews itself by restlefisness> pevishnessi^tiiought- 
fuh>ess»anxietytabsence of mind. Sometimes it burets out 
io piteous complaint, aad wee|MDg^ ;.then a gleam af hope, 
that all is yet well, lights up the countenance into a 
momentary smile. Immediately the face clouded with 
a goieral gkom, shews the mind overcast again with 
horrid suspicions and frightful imaginations. Then the 
arms are folded upon the breast ; the fists violently clench- 
ed ; the rolling, bloody eyes dat*t fury. He hurries to 
and fro ; he has no more rest than a ship in a troubled 
sea, the sport of winds and waves. Again be composes 
himself a litde to reflect on the charms of the suspected 
person. She appears to his imagination like the sweet- 
ness of the rising dawn. Then his monster breeding fan- 
cy represents her as false as she is fair. Then he roars 
•ut as one on the rack, when the cruel engine rends every 
joint, and every sinew bursts. Then he throws himself 
on the ground. He beats his head against the pavement. 
Then he springs up, and with the look and action of a 
fury, bursting hot from the abyss, he snatches the in« 
strument of death, and after ripping up the bosom of the 
loved^ suspected, hated, lamented fair one^ he stabs him- 
sriftothe heart, and exhibits a striking proof, how ter- 
rible a creature a puny mortal is, when agitated by an 
inferaal passion. 

Dotttgcj or infirm old age, shews itself by talkative- 
ness, boasting of the past, hollowness of eyes and cheeks, 
dimness of sight, deafness, tremor of voice, the accents, 
through default of teeth, scarce intelligible ; hams weak, 
knees tottertBg^ head paralytic, hollow coughing, fre- 
quetit expectoratiout ln*eathleas wheezing, laborious 
groanisg* the body stooping under the insupportable 
fSad of years which soon shall crush it into tl»e dusty 
from whence it had its or4giD. 
yFcUsfy that is of s natural idiot, gives ^e face an habtt- 
ual thoughtless^ tH'ainless grin. The eyes dance fr^n db- 
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ject to object) without ever fixing steadiijr upon any one 
A thousaml different and incoherent passions, looks, ^e$« 
tares, speeches and absorditiesi |tre played off eyery 
momen^. 

Dis^jactton^ opens the ey«s to a frightful widenf ss 5 
rolls tf^m hastily and wildly from object to object ; dis- 
torts every feature 5 gnashes with the teeth ; agitate»^ll 
parts of the body ;^ rolls in the dust; foams at tlie 
mouth; utters with hideous bello wings, execrations, 
blasphemies, and all that is fierce and outrageous ; ruahes 
furiously on all who approach ; and if not restrained, 
tears its own flesh and destroys itself. ^ 

iS/cA:«tfw, has infirmity and .feebleness in every motion 
and utterance^ The eyes dim and almost cldsed ; cheeks 
pale and hollow ; the jaw fallen.; the head hung dow% 
as if too l>eavy to be supported by the neck, A general 
inertia prevails. The voice trembling ; the uU^efance 
through the nose ; every sentence accompanied with a 
groan 5 the hand shaking, and the knees tottering under 
the body J* or the body stretched helpless on the bed. 

- Fainting-y produces a sudden relaxation of all thi^ 
holds the human frame together, every sinew -«nd Uga^ 
ment unstrung. The color flies from th# vermilicm 
cheek; tbe sparkling eye ^rows dim. "Down the body 
diH>ps, aa helpless and senseless as a mass of clay, to 
^hich, by its color and appearance, it seems hastenitig 
to resolve itself. . Which leads- me to conclude with 

jD<?aM, the awful end of all flesh; which exhibits 
nothing in appearance different from what I have been 
just describing ;. for fainting continued ends in death ;. a 
subject almost too serious to be made a niattej* of arti^ 
fecial imitation. ; 

Lower degrees of every passion are to be expressed by 
more moderate exertions of voice and gesture, as ^veiy 
public speaker's discretion wUl biggest to him. 

Mixtd passions, or emotions-of the mind, require a 
ntiKed expression^ ^^^y^ for example, is composed of 
grief and love*^ It is therefore evident that a .correct 
speaker must, by his looks and gestures, and by- the. 
tone and pitch of hisvoioe, express both ^ief. and love^ 
in expressing pity^ and so of the rest. ^ ; . ^ 
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ll is to be remembered, that the action, in expressing 
the various humors and passions, for vhich I have here 
given rules, is to be suited to the age, sex, condition, Und 
circumstances of the character. Violent anger, or rage, 
for example, is to be expressed with great agitation, (see 
Anger) but the rage of an infirm old roan, of a woman, 
and of a youth, are all different ^roro one another, and 
from that of a man in the flower of his age, as every 
speaker's discretion will suggest. A hero may shew fear 
or Sensibility of pain ; but not in the same manner as a 
girl would express those sensations. Grief maybe ex« 
pressed by a person reading a melancholy story, or a 
description in a room. It may be acted upon the stage. 
It may be dwelt upon by the pleader at the bar ; or it 
may have a place in a sermon. The passion is stiU 
grief. But the manner of expressing it will be different 
in each of the speakers, if they have judgment. 

A correct speaker does not make a movement of limb, 
or feature for which he has not a reason. If be address- 
es heaven, he looks upward. If he speak to his fellow- 
creatures, he looks round upon them. The spirit of 
what he says, or is said to him, appears in his look. If 
he expresses amazement, or would excite it, he lifts up 
.his hands and eyes. If he invites to virtue and'happi- 
ness, he spreads his arms, and looks benevolent. If he 
threatens the vengeance of heaven against vice, he bends 
his eyebrow into wrath, and menaces with his arm and 
countenance. He does not needlessly saw the air with 
his arm, nor stab himself with his finger. He does not 
clap bis right hand upon his breast, unless he has occa- 
sion to speak of himself, or to introduce conscience, or 
somewhat sentimental. He does not stiU't back, unless 
he wants to express horror or aversion. He does not 
come forward, but when he has occasion to solicit. He 
does not raise his voice, but to express somewhat pecu- 
liarly emphatical. He does not lower it, but to contrast 
the raising of it. His eyes, by turns, according to the 
humor of the matter he has to express, sparkle fury ; 
brighten into joy; glance disdain ; melt into grief,- 
frown disgust and hatred ; languish into love ; or glare 
distraction. 
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RULES resfieciing ELOCUTION. 

[Extracted from Walker's Speaker.] 

RULE 1. 

. Lft your Articulation be Distinct and Deliberate. 

A GOOD arliculaiion consists in giving a clear and 
full utterance to the several simple and complex 
sounds. The nature of ihe'se sounds, iherefotc, ought to 
be well understood ; and much pains shouW be laken to 
discover and correct those faults in articulation, which 
though often ascribed to some dtjfcct in tlve organs of 
speech, are generally the consequence of inattention or 
bad example. Many of th-efee respect the sounding of the 
consonants. Some cannot pronouftc^ the letter #, ai^d 
others th« simple sound* r, », /A, «A; others gener-ally 
omit the aspirate k. These faults may be corrected, by 
reading sentences, so contrived as often to repeat the 
faulty sounds, and by guarding again«t them in familiap 
conversation. 

Other defects in articulation regaVd the complex 
sounds, and consist in a confused and cluttering pronun- 
ciation of iivords. The most effectual methods of con- 
quering this habit, are, to read aloud passages chosen for 
the purpose (such for instance as abound with long and 
unusual words, or in which naany short syllables come to- 
gether) and to read, at certain stated time*, much slower 
than the sense and just speaking would require. Almost 
all persons, who have not studied the art of speaking, have 
a habitofuttering their words so rapidly, that this latter 
exercise ought generally to be mwde use of for a con- 
siderable time at first ; for whei^ there is a uniformly 
rapid utterance, it is absolutely impossible that there 
should be strong emphasis, natural tones, or any jusl 
elocution. 

Aim at nothing higher, till you can read distinctly 
liftd deliberately. 

I^arn to speak slow, all other graces. 
Will follow in their proper places. 
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. RULE IL 

Let your Phonukciation be Bold and Forcible, 
AN insipid i)atn«9» Mid languor is almost the univer- 
sa) fauk in readir^, and even pubHc s^Ttakers often »uf- 
fcr their words to drop from their lips with such a faint 
and feeble utterance, that they appear neither to under- 
stand or feel what they say theTDselves^ nor to have any 
desire that it should be understood or felt by their audi- 
ence. This is a fundamental fault ; a speaker without en- 
ergy is a lifeless statue. 

In order to acquire a forcible manner of pronouncing 
your words, inure yourself while readint^, to draw in as 
much air as your lungs can contain with ease, and to 
expel it with vehemence^ in uttering those sounds which 
require an emphatical pronunciation ; read aloud in the 
open air, and with all the exMrtron you can command ; 
preserve your body in an erect altitude while you are 
speaking ; let all the consonant sounds be expi^essed with 
a full impulse or percussion of the breath, and a forcible 
action of the organs employed in forming them ; and let 
all the, vowel sounds, have a full and bold tttterance. 
Practice these rules with perseverance, till you have 
acquired strength and energy of speech. 

But in observing this rule, beware of running into the 
extreme of vociferation. We find this fault chiefly 
among thoGe, who, in contempt and despite o£ all rule 
and propriety, are determined to command the attention 
of the vulgar. These are the speakers, who in Shake- 
speare's phrase, "offend the judicious hearer to the souh 
by tearing a passion to rags, to very tatters, to split the 
ears of the groundlings." Cicero compares such speak- 
ers to cripples, who get on horseback because they can* 
not walk ; they bellow, because they cannot speak. 

RULE IlL 

Acquire a comfiasi and variety in the Height of yow xwuce, 

THE monotony so much- complained of in public 
speakers, is chiefly owing to the neglect of this rule. 
They generally content themselves with one certain key 
wUich they employ oh all occasions> and on every sub- 
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jcct ; or if they attempt variety, it la only in .proportion 
to the number, of their hearers, and the extent of the 
places in which they speak ; imagining that speaking in. 
a high key, is the same thing as speaking loud $ and not 
observing, that whether a speaker shall be heard or noty 
depends more upon the distinctness and force with 
which he utters his words, than upon the height at 
which he pitches his voice. 

But it. is an essential qualification of a good speakert 
to be sible to alter the height, as well as the strength and 
the tone of his voice, as occasion requires. Different 
species of speaking require different heights of voice. 
Nature instructs us to rejate a story, to support an argu- 
ment, command a servant, to utter exckmations of an- 
ger or rage, and to pour forth lamentations and sorrows, 
not only with different tones, but different elevations of 
voice. Men at different ages of life, and in different 
situations, speak in very different keys. The vagrant, 
when he begs ; the soldier when he gives the word of 
command ; the watchman, when he announces the hour 
of the night ; the sovereign, when he issues his edict ; 
'"the senator, when he harangues; the' lover, when he 
whispers his tender tale, do not differ more in the tones 
which they use, than in the key in which they speak. 
Reading and speaking, therefore, in which all the varia-' 
tions of expression in real life are copied, most have 
continued variations in the height of the voice. 

To acquire the power of changing the key on which 
you speak at pleasure, accustom yourself to pitch your 
voice in different keys, from the lowest to the highest 
notes you command* Many of those would neither be 
proper nor agreeable in speaking ; but the exercise will 
give you such a command of voice as is scarcely to be 
acquired by any other method. Having repeated the 
experiment till you can speak with ease at several 
heights of the voice ; read, as exercises on thi« rule, such 
compositions as have a variety of speakers, or such as 
relate dialogues, observing the height of voice which is 
proper to each, and endeavoring to change them as na« 
tare directs. 
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Id the same composition there inay be frequent occa- 
^uons to alter the height of the voice) in passing from one 
part to another, without any change of person. Shake- 
speare's " All the world's a stage," &c. and his descrip- 
tion of the Queen of the Faries, aftbrd examples of this. 
Indeed every sentence which is read or spoken will admit 
of different elevations of the voice in different parts of it ; 
and on this^ chieSyy perhaps entirely) depends the melody 
oCpronanciation. 

RULE IV. 
Pronounce your worda v)Uh firo/iriety and elegance, 

IT 13 not easy indeed to fix upon your standard, by 
which the propriety of pronunciation is to be de- 
termined. Mere men of learning, in altempiing to 
make the etymology of words the rule of pronunciation, 
often pronounce words in a manner, which brings upon 
them the charge of affectation and pedantry. Mere 
men of the world, notwithstanding all their politeness, 
often j'etain so much of their provincial dialect, or com- 
mit such errors both in speaking and writing, as to ex- 
clude them from the honor of being tVe standard of 
accurate pronunciation. We should perhaps look for 
this standard only among those who unite these two 
characters, and with the correctness and precision of 
true learning combine the ease and elegance of genteeL 
life. " An attention to such models, and a free inter- 
course with the polite world, are the best guards against 
the peculiarities and vulgarisms of provincial dialects. 
Those which respect the pronunciation of words are in- 
numerable. Some of the principal of them are— omit- 
ting the aspirate h where it ought to be used, and insert- 
ing if where there should be none : Confounding and 
interchanging the v and w,- pronouncing the diphthong 
ou like au or like oo, and the vowel i like oi or e ; and 
cluttering^ many consonants together without regarding 
the vowels. These faults, and all others of the same 
nature, must be corrected in the pronunciation of a gen- 
tleman, who is strpposed to have seen too much of the 
world, to retain the peculiarities of the district in which 
he was born*. 

E 
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RULE V. 

Pronounce every word consisting of imr^ i/i<in one ^yJiii^ * 
die with its /iro/ier Accent, 

THERE is a nfecessily for this directiotiy tmicause 
many speakers have afFeeted an unusual and pedan" 
tic mode of accenting words, laying it down as la rule, that 
the accent should be coist as far backwards as possible; a 
rule which has no foundation in the construction of the 
. English language, or in the laws of harmony. In accent* 
ing words, the general custom and a good ear are the best 
guides; Only it may be observed that accent should be 
rfegulated, not by any arbitrary rules of quantity, or by the 
false idea that there are only two lengths in syllables and 
that two short syllables are always eqttal to one long} 
but by the number and nature of the simple sounds. 

RULE VL 

Ih/ every Sentence% distinguish the morje Significant 
Word* by a naturaly forcible and varied emfihasis. 

EMPHASir. points out the precise meaning of a sen- 
tence, shews ih what manner one idea is connected 
with and rises out of another, marks the several clauses df 
a sentence, gives to every part its proper sound, and thus 
conveys to the mind of the reader the full import of the 
whole. It is In the power^of emphasis to make long and 
complex sentences appear /intelligible and perspicuous. 
But for this purpose it is necessary that the reader shioiikl 
be perfectly acquainted with the es^act construction and 
full meaning of every sentence which he recites. With- 
out this it is impossible to give those inflections and varia- 
tions to^ the voice, which nature requires ; audit is for 

• want 6f this previous study, more perhaps than from any 
other cause, that we so often hear persons read with an im- 
proper emphasis, or with no etnpli^sis at all, that is, with 
a stupid monottjny. Much study and pains is necessary 
in acquiring the habit of just and forcible pronunciation ; 
and it can cfnly be the effect of close attention and long 

• practice, to be able with a mere glance of the eye, to read 
any piece with good emjiham and good^seretion^ 
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It is another oflRce of emphasis to express- the oppo- 
sition between the several parts of a sentence Mr he re the 
style is pointed and antithetical. Pope's Essay on Man, 
and his Moral Essays, and the Proverbs of Solomon, 
wiU furnish many proper exercises in this species of 
speaking. In some sentences the antithesis is double, 
and even treble ; these must be expressed in reading, 
by a very dittinct emphasis on each part of the opposi- 
tion. The following instances are of this kind : 

Anger may fiance into the breast of a wise man ; but 
rests only in the bosom of, fools. 

An angrjr man. who suppre&ses his passion, thinks 
worse than he speaks ; and an angry man that will chide 
»peakar worse than he thinks. 

Better reign in hell, than serve in heaven. 

He rais'd a mortal to the skies ? 
She brought an angel down. 

Emphasis likewise serves to express some particular 
meaning not immediately arising from the words, bat 
tlepending upon the intention of the speaker, or some 
intidental circumstance. The following short sentence 
may have three different meanings, according to the dif- 

'ferent -places of the Emphasis ; Do you intend to go to 
JLiondon Mb summer ? « 

In order to acquire a habit of speaking with a just a?) d 
forcible emphasis^ nothing more is necessary than previ- 
ously to study the construction, meaning and spirit of 

' every sentence^ and to adhere as nearly as possible to 

' the manner in which we distinguish one word from an- 
other In conversation ; for in familiar discourse Me scarce 
ever fail to express ourselves emphatically, or place the 
emphasis improperly* With respect to artificial helps, 
such as distinguishing words or clauses of sentences by 
partictilar characters or marks ; I believe it will always. te 
found, upon trial, that they mislead, instead of assist the 

•ree<itiv by not leaving him at full liberty to follow his own 
understanding and feelings. 

The most common faults respecting emphasis are lay- 
ing so strong an emphasis on one word as to leave no 
power of giving a particular force to other words, 
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which, though not equally, are in a certain degree e m- 
phatjcal; and placing the greatest stress on conjunctive 
particles, and other words of secondary Importance. 
These faults are «trongly characterized in Chu re hill's 
censure of Mossop. 

With studied improprieties of speech 

He s^oars beyond the hackney critic's reach. 

To epithets allots emphatic state, 

Whilst principles, ungrac'd, like lacqules wait ; 

la ways first trodden by himself excels 

And stands alone in undeclinables ; 

Conjunction, preposition, adverb, join 

To stump new viffor on the nervous line. 

In monosyllables his thunders roll, 

Hb, shb, it, ahd, we, n, TEXT, higkt the souL * 

Emphasis is of^en destroyed by an injudiciotis attempt 
to read melodiously* Agreeable inflexions and easy 
variations of the voice, as far as they arise from, or are 
•consistent with just speaking, are worthy of attention. 
But to substitute one unmeaning tone^ in the room of 
all the proprieties and graces of good elocution, and 
then to applaud this manner, under the appellation of 
musical speaking, can only be the effect of great igno- 
j-ance and inattention, or of a depraved taste. If public 
speaking must be musical, let the words be set to mu- 
sic in recitative, that these mcfojious speakers. may 
no longer lie open to the sarcasm : Do you read or nng ? 
If you sivgi you aing very ill. Seriously, it is much to 
be wondered at this kind of readings which has so 
little merit considered as music, and none at all consid- 
ered as speaking, should be so studiously practised by 
many speakers, and so much admired by many i)earers. 
Can a method of reading, which is so entirely different 
from the. usual manner of conversation, be natural and 
light? Is it possible that all the vaneties of sentiment 
which >a public speaker has occasion to introduce, 
should be properly expressed by one melodious tone 
and cadence, employed alike on all occasions) and fqr 
all purposes I 
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RULE VII. 

Mquirc a jusc Vaficiy of Pavbz and C^dekce. 

GNF. of tbe worst faults a speaker can bare, is to 
make no other pauses, than what he finds bareljT 
Beeessarf for breathing. I know of nothing that such a 
speaker can so properly be compared to> as an alarm 
belt, which, when once set a going, clatters on till the 
weig;bt that moves it is n\n down. Without pauses, 
the sense must always appear confused and obscure, and 
often be misunderstood ; md the spirit and energy of the 
piece must be wholly lost. 

In executing this part of the office of a speaker, it will 
by no means be sufficient to attend to the points used in 
printing ; for these are far from marking all the pauses 
which ought to be made in speaking. A mechanical 
attention to these resting places has perhaps been one 
chief cause of moiTotony, by leading the reader to an 
uniform cadence at every full period. The use of 
points is to assist the reader in discerning the grammat- 
ical construction, not to direct his pronunciation, in 
I'eadrng, it may often be proper to make a pause where 
the printer has made none. Nay, it is very allowable 
for the sake of pointing out the sense more strongly, 
•preparing the audience for what is to follow, or enabling 
the 5p€£aker to alter the tone or height of the voice, 
sometimes to make a very considerable pause, where 
the grammatical construction requires none at all. In 
doing this, however, it is necessary that in the word 
immediately preceding the pause, the voice be kept up 
in such a manner as to intimate to the hearer that the 
sense is not completed. Mr. Garrick, the first of speak- 
ers, often observed this i*ule with great success. This 
Jsariitular excellence Mr. Sterne has described in kis 
tisaal sprightly manner. See the following work, Boali 
VI, Chapter III. 

Before a fall patifSe it has been- customary in reading 
to drop the votce in ah tmiform manner ; and this hai 
befen catled the cadence. But surely nothing can be more 
dc^structive of alt propriety and energy than ihi^ habit. 
Thfe tones and heights at the close of a sentence ouglii 
£2 
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to be infinitely i^iversified) according to the general na- 
ture of the discoui'se, and t be particular constructkMi 
and meaning of the sentence- In plain narrative, and 
especially in argumentation, the least attention to the 
manner in which we relate a story» or support an a^o*- 
naent in conversation, will shew, that it is more frequent- 
ly proper to raise the voice, than to fail it at the end of 
a sentence. Interrogativesy where the speaker 6eetn» 
to expect an answer, should almost always be elevated 
at the close, with a particular tone, to indicate that a 
question is asked. Some sentences are so constructed, 
chat the last words require a stronger, emphasis than 
any of the preceding ; while others admit of being closed 
with a soft and gentle sound. 

Where there is nothing in the sense which requires 
the last sound to be elevated or emphatical, an easy fall 
sufficient to shew that the sense is finished, will be prop- 
er. And in pathetic pieces, especially those of the 
plaintive, tender or solemn kind, the tone of the passion 
will often require a still greater cadence ot the voice. 
But before a speaker can be able to fall hia voice with, 
propriety and judgment at the close of a sentence^ he 
must be able to keep it from failing, and raise it with all 
the variation which the sense requires. The best method 
of correcting a uniform cadence is frequently to read se- 
lect sentences, in which the style is pointed, andirequent 
antUhesee are introduced, and argumentative pieces of 
such as abound with interrogatives. . 

RULE VHI. 

decomftany the Emotiona and Pasmons. which your word* ^jp- 
firesa^ ky correspondent tones, looks and GESTUitiss._ 

THE HE is the language of emotions and passions 
as well as of ideas. To express the latter is the 
feculiar province of words ; to express tBe former, na- 
ture teaches us to make use of tones, looks and gestures. 
When anger, fear, joy, grief, loye, or any other active 
;pas8]on arises in our minds, we naturally discover it hy 
the particular manner in which we utter; our words ; by 
the features of the countenance, and by other well known 
wgna. And «Ytn when wc speak without any of the 
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more violent emoiionsi some kind of feeling usually ac- 
cosnpanies our wordBf and tbist whatever it be^ hath its 
proper external expression. Expression indeed hath 
been so little studied in public speaking, that we seem 
almost to have forgotten the language of nature* and are 
ready to consider every attempt to recover ity as the 
labored and affected effort of art. But nature is always 
the same ; and every judicious imitation of it will always 
be pleasing. Nor can any one deserve the. appellation of 
a good speaker, much le&s of a complete orator, 
till to distinct articulation, a good command of voice, 
and just emphasis, he is able to a^d the various expres- 
sions of emotion and passion. 

To enumerate these expressions, and describe them 
ia all their variations is impracticable. Attempts have 
been made with some success to analyze the language 
of ideas ; but the language of sentiment and emotion 
bas never yet been analyzed ; and perhaps it is not with- 
in the reach of human ability, to write a philosophical 
grammar of the passions. Or if it were possible in any 
degree to ej^eoute this design, I cannot think, that from, 
such a grammar it would be possible for any one to in-* 

* struct himself in the use of the language. All endeav- 
ors therefore to make men orators by describing to them 
in words the manner in which their voice, countenance 
and hands are to be employed, in expressing the p^s- 
bions) m^ust ia my apprehension, be Weak and in- 
effectual. And, perhaps, the only instructidn which 
can be given with advantage on this head, is this gener- 
aj one : Observe in what manner the several emotions 
or passions are expressed in real life, or by those who 
have with great labor and taste acquired a power of im- 
itating nature ; and accustom yourself either to follow 
the great original itself, or the best copies you meet with,- 
always however, *'with this special observance, that you 
overstep not the modesty of nature." 

In the application of these rules to practice, in order 
toacquirea just and graceful elocution, it will be ne- 
cessary to go through a regulat course of exercises ^ 
kegtnning with such as are most easy, and proceeding 

1>y slow steps to ftiich as are most difficult. In the. 
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choice of these, tlve practitioner should pay a panicniar 
attention to his prevailing defects, whether they regard 
articulation) command of voice* einphajsis or cadence : 
And he should content himself with reading and Bpeak* 
ing with an immediate view to the correcting of his fun- 
damental faults, before he* aims at any thing higher. 
This may be irksome and disagreeable ; it may require 
much patience and resolution -, but it is the only way to 
succeed. For if a man cannot read simple sentences^ ov 
plain narrative, or didactic pieces^ wiih distinct articular 
tioU) just emphasiS) and proper tones, how can he expect 
to do justice to the sublime descriptions of poetry, or the 
animated language of the passions ? 

In performing these exercises^ the learner should vlai- 
]y read aloud by himself, and as often as he has ah op* 
pioriunity, under the direction of an instructor or friend* 
He should also frequently recite compositions mcmoHtcr, 
This method has sevei^l advantages : It obliges xht 
speaker to dwell upon the idea which he is to express^ 
dnd hereby enables him to discern their particular mean* 
4ng and force, and gives him a previous knowledge of th^ 
aeveral inflections, emfihash and tones which the words 
require. And by taking his eyes from the book, it io 
part relieves him from the influence of the^ school -boy 
habit ot reading in a different key an4 tone from that of 
conversation ; and gives him greater liberty to attempt 
the expression of.the countenance and gesture. - 

It were much to be wished, that all public speakers 
would deliver their thoughts and sentiments, either from 
memory or immediate coiKeption : For, besides that 
there is an artificial uniformity which almost always di«* 
tihguishe^ reading from spej^king^ the fixed posture, and 
the bending of tie hcad> which reading requires, are' \n* 
ionsistent with the freedom, ease and variety of just elo- 
cution. But if this is loo much to be expected, especial^ 
ly from preachers, who have so much to compoj^e, -aiNl 
are so oftencalied upotito speak in public ; it is however 
ex'tremlsly desirabley that they should make themselves Ad 
well acq«a>nted with ifaefr discourse as to be able with a 
siwgie glance of the eye, to take^ia fieyerai cIa^sc»roiKihii 
uNbolr of a aentexvce. 
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SECTION L 

SELECT SENTENCEjS. 

I. 

AN^s chief good is an upright mind, which no 
earthly power can bestow, nor take from him. 

We ought to distrust our passionsi even when they ap- 
pear the most reasonable. 

It ts idle as well as absurd to impose our opinions upon 
others. The same ground of conviction operates differ- 
ently on the same man in different circumstancesi and on 
different men in the same circumstances. 

Choose what is most fit ; custom will make it the most 
ai^reeable. 

A cheerful countenance betokens a good heart. 

Hypocrisy is a homage that vice pays to virtue. 

Anxiety and constraint are the constant attendants of 
pride. 

Men make themselves ridiculous, not so much by the 
qualities they have, as by the affectation of those they 
have not. 

Nothing blunts the edge of ridicule so effectually as 
good humor. 

To say little and perform much, is the characteristic 
to a great mind. 

A man who gives his children a habit of industry^ 
provides for them better than giving them a stock of 
money. 
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II. 

OUR good or bad fortune depends greatly qn the choree 
we make of our friends. 

The young are slaves tq novelty, the old to custom. 

No preacher is so successful as time. It gives a tura 
pi thought to the aged, which it was impossible to in- 
spire while they were young. 

Every man, however little^ makes a figure in his owji 
eyes. 

Self-partiality hides from us those very faults in. our- 
selves) which we see and blame in others. 

The injuries we do, and those we suffer, are-seltlom 
weighed m the same balance. 

Men generally put a greater value upon the favors thcj 
bestoW) than upon those they receive. 

He who is puffed up with the first gale of prosperitjCy 
will bend beneath the first blast of adversity. 

Adversity borrows its sharpest sting from our impa« 
tience* 

Men commonly owe their virtue or their vice, to edu- 
cation as much as to nature. . 

There is tio such fop as my young master, of his lady 
mother's making. She blows him up with self-conceit 
and there she stops. She makes a man of him at twelve* 
and a boy all his life after. 

An infallible way to make your child miserable* is to* 
satisfy all his demands. Passion swells by gratification ; 
«nd the impossibility of satisfying every one of his desireti 
will oblige you to stop short at last; after he has become 
headstrong. 



HI. 

WE esteem most things according to their intrinsic 
merit ; it is strange man should be an exception. We 
prize a horse for his strength and courage, not for bk 
furniture. We prize a man for his sumptuous palace, 
his great train, his vast revenue i yet these are his furni- 
ture, not his mtnd« 
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The true conyeniences of life are common (o the king 
vfiih his meanest subject. The king's sleep is not sweet- 
•Tf nor his appetite better. 

The pomp which distinguishes the great man from the 
mob, defends him not from the fever, nor from grief. 
Give a prince all the names of majesty that are found in 
a folio dictionary, the first attack of the gout will make 
btm forget his palace and his guaitls. If he be in choler, 
will his princedom prevent him from turning pale, and 
gnashing his teeth like a fool ? The smallest prick of a 
nail, the slightest passion of the soul* is capable of render- 
ing insipid the monarchy of the world. 

Narrow minds think nothing right that is above their 
own capacity. 

Those who are the most fduttyt are the most prone to 
find fault in others. 

The first and ^most important female quality is sweet- 
ness of temper. Heaven did not give to the female sex 
insinuation and persuasion, in order to be surly ; it did 
not make them weak in order to be imperious ; it did not 
give them a sweet voice in order to be employed in scold- 
ing ; it did not provide them with delicate features in or- 
der to be disfigured with anger. 

Let fame be regarded, but conscience much more. It 
is an empty joy to appear better than you are ; but a 
great blessing to be^ what you ought to be. 

Let your conduct be the result of deliberation, never of 
impatience. 

In the conduct of life, let it be one great aim to show 
that every thing you do proceeds from yourself, not from . 
your passions. Chrysippus rewards in joy, chastises in 
wrath, doth every thing fn passion. No person stands in 
awe of Chrysippus, no person is grateful to him. Why ? 
Because it is not Chrysippus who acts, but his passions. 
We shun him in wrath, as we shun a wild beast ; and this 
is all the authority he hath over us. 

Indulge not desire, at the expense of the slightest arti- 
cle of virtue; pass once its limits, and you fall headlong 
into vice. 

Examine well ^he counsel that favors your desires. 
. The gratification of desire is sometimefi the worst thing 
that can be£al ub« 
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IV. 

TO be anlgry, is to punish myself for the fault of 
another. 

A word dropped by chance from your friend, offends 
your delicacy. Avoid a hasty reply ; and beware of 
opening your discontent to the first person you meet,. 
When you are cool it will vanish^ and leave no impres- 
sion. 

The most profitable revenge, the most rational, and 
the roost pleasant, is to make it the interest of the injurl- 
oi\s pep^on, not to hurt you a second time. 

It was a saying of Socrates, that we should eat and 
drink in order to live ; instead of living as many do, ia 
order to eat and drink. 

Be moderate in your pleasures, that your relish for them 
may continue. 

Time is requisite to bring great projecfts to maturity. 

Precipitation ruins the best contrived plan ; patience 
ripens the most difiicult. 

When we sum up the miseries of life, the grief be- 
stowed on trifles makes a great part of the account ; tri- 
fles which, neglected, are nothing. How shameful such 
a weaktiess. 

The pensionary de Witt being asked how he could 
transact such a variety of busitiess without confusion, an- 
si^ered that he never did but one thing at a time. 

Guard your weak side from being known. If it be at- 
tacked, the best way i» to join in the attack. 

Francis I, consulting with his generals how to lead his- 
army over the Alps, into Italy, Amar^l, his fool, sprung 
from a corner, and advised him to consult rather how to 
bring it back. 

The best practical rule of morality is, never to do but 
what we are.willing all the world should know. 
' Solicit\ide in hiding failings makes them appear the 
greater. It is a safer and easier course, frankly to ac- 
Iknowledge them. A man owns that he is ignorant ; 
we admire his modesty. He says he is old ; we scarce 
think bim so. He declares himself poor ; we do not 
believe it. 
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When you desc&nt on the faults of others, consider 
whether you be not guilty of the same. To gain knowl* 
edge of ourselves, the best way is to convert the imper- 
fections of others, into a mirror, for discovering our own. 

Apply yourself more to acquire knowledge than to show 
it. Men comtnoniy take great pains to put off the little 
stock they have ; but they take little pains to acquire 
moce. 

Never sufier your courage to be fierce, your resohition 
obstinate, your wisdom cunning, nor your patience 
sullen. 

To measure all reason by our own, is a plain act of 
jnjustice ; it is an encroachment on the common rights of 
mankind. 

If you would tc>ch secrecy to others, btfgin with your- 
self. How can you expect another will keep your «eci*et, 
when yourself cannot ! 

A man's fortune is more frequently made by his tongue, 
than by his virtues 5 and more frequently crushed by it, 
than by his vices. 



EVEN self interest is a motive for benevolence. There . 
are none so low, but may have it in their power to return a 
good office. 

To deal with a man, you must know his temper, by 
which you can lead him; or his ends, by which you can 
persuade him ; or his friends, by whom you can govern 
him. 

The first ingredient in conversation is truth ; the next 
good sense ; the third good humor ; the last, wit.. 

The great error in conversation is, to be fonder of speak- 
ing than of hearing. Pew sliow more comj^laisance than 
to pretend to hearken, intent all the while upon what they 
themselves have to say, not considering, that to seek 
one's own pleasure, so passionately, is not the way \n 
please others. 

To be an Englishman in London, a Frenchman, in Par- 
is, a Spaniard in Madrid, is no easy iBcneri,»od yet it is 
necessary. 

F 
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A man entirely without ceremony has need df great 
merit. ' 

He who cannot bear a jest, ought never to make one. 

In the deepest distress^ virtue is more illustrious than 
vice in its highestNprosperity. 

No -man is so foolish but he may give good counsel at a 
time ; no man so wise but he may err, if he take no couu- 
lael but his own. 

He whose ruling passion is love of ptaisC} is a slave to 
every one who has a tongue for detraction. 

Always to indulge our appetites> is to extinguish them. 
Abstain, that you may enjoy. 

To have your enemy in your power, and yet to do him 
good, is the greatest heroism. 

Modesty, were it to be recommended for nothing else, 
leaves fk man at ease, by pretending to little, whereas ' 
vain glory requires perpetual labor, to appear what one is 
not. If we have sense, modesty best sets it off ; if not, 
best hides the Want. ' ' « 

When, even fn the heat of dispute, I yield to my antag- 
onist, my victory over myself is more illustrious th^n 
over hin\, had he yielded to me. 

The refined luxuries of the table, besides enervating 
the body, poison tliat* very pleasure they are intended to 
promote ; for, by soliciting the appetite, xHey exclude the 
greatest pleasure of taste, that which arises from the 
gratification of hunger. 

'yj.^m.ne Fox and iht Goo/..— Dodslhy's Fables* 

^ - A FOX and a Goat travelling together, in a very sul- 
try day, found themselves exceedingly thirsty ; when 
looking round the country in order to discover a place 
where they might probably meet with water, they at 
length descried* a clear spring, at the bottom of a welL 
They both eagerly descended ; and having sufficiently - 
allayed their thirst, began to consider how they should 
get out. Many expedients for that purpose, were mu- 
tually proposed and rejected. At last, the crdfty Fox 
cried- out with great joy — I have a tliouglit just struck 
into my mind ;' wtiicii, I am confident, will extricate us 
out of our difficulty : Do you^ said he to the Goat, on- 
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lljrrear yourself up upon your hind legs* and rest your^ 
fore feet against the side erf the welt. In this posture I 
vfiW cFimb up to your heady from which I shall be able 
with a spring, to reach the top ; and when I am once 
there, you are sensible it will be very easy for me to |{ull 
you out by the horns. The simple Goat liked the pro* 
. posal well, and rna mediately placed himself as directed ; 
by means of which, the Fox, without much, difficultyy 
gained the top« And now, said the Goat, give me the 
assistance you promised. Thou old fool, replied the 
Fcnt, badst thou but half as mu^h brains as beard, thou 
wouldst never have believed that I would hazard my 
. own life to save thine. However, I will leave with thee 
, a piece of advice, which may be of service to thee hereaf- 
ter, if thou ahouldst have the good fortune to make thy 
escape : Never venture into a welf again, before thou 
bast well considered how to get ou^of it* 

>w VIl— TOe Fox and the 5/or/t.— -Ib. 

THE Fox, though, in general more inclined to rogue- 
ry than wit, had once a strong inclination to play the 
-wag with his neighbor the Stork. He accordingly in- 
. Tited her to dinner in greskt form ; but when it came up- 
. on the table, the Stork found it consisted entirely of dif- 
: ferent soups, served up in broad shallow dishes, so that 
she could only dip in^ the end ofberbill, but coufd not 
possibly satisfy her hunger. The Fox lapped it up 
very readily ; and eve^y now and then, addiiessing'^him* 
self to his guest, desired to know how she liked her en* 
tertainme^t ; hoped that every thing was seasoned to 
Ler mind ; and protested he was very sorry to see her 
eat so sparingly. The Stork perceiving she was played 
upon, took no notice of it, but^pretended to like every dish 
extremely ; and, at parting, pressed the Fox so earnest- 
ly to return her visit, that he could not in civiiity re- 
fuse. The day arrived, and he repaired to his appoint- 
ment ; but to his great mortification, wlien dinner ap- 
peared, he found it composed of minced meat, served up 
in long narrow necked glasses ; so that he wqs only 
tantalized with tne sight of what it was impossible for 
him to taste. The Stork thrust in her ^ long bill and 
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helped Irjprsclf tery plentifully ; then, turning to Rey- 
nard, who was eagerly licking the outside of a jiir, 
where some sauce had been spiUed^-I am very glad, 
sa'ftl she, smiling, that you seem to have so good an ap- 
petite ; I ho|)e you will make as hearty a dinner at xsiy 
tahle, as I did. the other day, at yours. Reynard hung 
down his head, and looked very much displeased. Kay» 
nay, said the Stork, don't pretend to be out of humor 
about the matter; they that cannot tak^ n jest should 
never make one. "^ 

VIIL— 7%<» Court of Deaih.-^lB. 
DEATH, the king, of terrors, was ^determined to 
choose a prime minister; and bis pale coi^r tiers, the 
ghastly train of diseases, were all summoned to -attend ; 
when, each preferred his claim to the honor of thisii-- 
lustrious office. Fever urged the numbers he destroy- 
ed ; cold Palsy set forth his pretensions, by shaking all 
his limbs ; and Dropsy, by his swelled, unwieldy car- 
case. Gout hobbled up, and. aUedged his great power 
in rapking every joint ;. and Asthma's int^iUty to speak, 
was a strong though silent argument in £&vor of his 
claim. Stone and Colic pleaded their violence ; Piague 
his rapid progress in destruction ; and Consum|itUon» 
though slow, insisted that he was sure, in the midst 
of this contention, the Court was ^disturbed with the 
noise of music, dancing, feasting and revelry ; when im- 
mediately entered aJady, with a bold lacivious air, aB4 
a flushed and jovial countenance ; she was attended on 
one hand by a troop of cooks and . baochanals : and on 
the other by a train of wanton youths and damsels, who 
danced, half naked, to the softest musical instruments ; 
her name was Intemperance., She. waved her hand, 
and thus addressed the croud of diseases; give way ye 
sickly band of pretenders, nor dare to vie with my su- 
perior merits in the service of this great monarch. Am 
1 not your parent ? the author of your beings 1 do ye 
not derive the power of shortening human life almost 
wholly from me? Who, then, so fit as myself for this 
important office ? The grisly monarch grinned a smile of 
a.pprol>ation, placed her at his right hand, and she imrae- 
diately-became his principal favorite and prime minister. 
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IX.— r^tf Partial Judge.^U . 

A FARMER came to a neighboring lawyer, express- 
ing great concern for an accident wliicb, he said, had 
jn;5t happened. One of your oxen, continued he, has 
been gored by an unlucky bull of mine ; and I should be 
glad to know how L am. to make you reparation. Thou 
art a very honest fellow, replied the Lawyer^ and wilt 
not think it unreasonable, that I expect one of thy ox- 
en in return. It is no more than justice, quoth the Far>- 
mer, to be^sute : But, what did I say f-^I mistake. It 
is your bull that has killed one of my oxen. Indeed ! 
says the Lawyer ; that alters the case ; I must inquire 
into the affair ; and if— And if ! jBaid the Farmer-^the 
business, I find, would have been concluded without an 
IF, had you been as ready to do justice to others, as to> 
exact it from them. 

X,— 2%tf dck Lion J the Foxi and the Wblf,^ Ib. 

A LION, having surfeited himself with feasting too 
luxuriously oi> the carcase dT a wild Boar, was seized' 
with a violent and dangerous disorder. The beasts of 
Xht forest flocked, in great numbers, to pay 4heir r&- 
spects to hiip upon the occasion, and< scarce one was- 
absent except the Fox. The Wolf an illnatured and ma-^ 
licious beast, seized this opportunity* to accuse the- F'ox> 
of pride, ingratitude and disairection> to his majesty; 
I« the midst of thi» invective, the Pox entered ; who, 
having heard part of the Wolf's accusatiouj and observ- 
ed the Lion's countenance to be kindled Into wrath, 
thtis adroitly excused himself, and retorted upon his ac- 
ciisef ; I see many here, who, with m«re hp^ service,, 
bave pretended^ (o show you their loyalty ; but, far my, 
part, from the moment ^I heard of y^ur majesty^s ili* 
i>ess, neglecting useless compliments^ i employd my- 
*aelf/ day and mght, to inquire, iimong the most learned, 
physicians, an Jnlallible remedj for your disease, «ind 
havev atlength happily been informed of one< It is a 
piaster saade of pariof a Wolf's skio taken waam from 
E3. 



bis backs and laid to your majesty^s stomach. ^This reme- 
dy was no sooner proposed than it was determined that 
the experiment should be tried ; and whilst the operation 
waB performing, the Fox» with a sarcastic smile, whtape<r- 
ed this useful maxim in the WolPs ear ; if you would be 
safe from harm yourself> Iearn> for the future not to medi* 
tate mischief against other^s. 

Jil, .^Dishonesty fiuni^hed.'^K Athens Hints. 
An usurer having lo^t an hundred pounds in a bag> 
promised a reward of ten pounds to the person who- 
should restore it. A man having brought it to him, de- 
manded the reward. The usurer, loih to give the re- 
ward^ now that he had got the bag, alledged, after the 
bag was opened, that there was an hundred and ten ^ 
pounds in itj when he lost it. The usurer, bfsing called 
before the judge, unwarily acknowledged that the seal 
was broKen open in his presence, and th^t there was np^ 
more at that time but a hundred pounds in the bag* 
<* You say,** says the judge, " that the bag you lost had 
a hundred and ten pounds in it.** , *' Yes my lord.'*' 
** Then,'* replied the judge, " this cannot be your bag, as 
it contained but a hundred pounds ; therefore the plain* 
tiff mu§t keep it till the true owner appears ; an^ yoii 
must look for your .bag wher^ you can find it.** 

XII.— r^tf P/c/Km— Ib. 

Sir WiLiaAM Lely, a famous painter in the re^gn 
of Charles I. agreed beforehand^ for the price of a pio 
ture he was to draw fer a rich London Alderman, who 
was not indebted to nature^ either for shape » or face. 
The picture being finished,, the Alderman endeavored 
to beat down the price, alledging, tRat if he did not pur* 
chase it, it would Ue on the painter's hand. '^ That'/^ 
your mistake," says Sir William ; ^* for I ea» sell it at 
double the price I demand.** "How can tha^t be/* 
says the Alderman, ** for 'lis like nobody \mt myself i" 
** True," replied Sir William ; " but 1 can,draw a tail to-. 
it, and then it will be an excellent monkey.'* Mr. Alder- 
inan to prevent being exposed, paid down the money de- 
manded, and espied off the piciure. 
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-XIII.«-7%e fvo £fr«,-«*Doi>siBT*8 Pab&eb. 

ON a fioe morning in May two Bees set forward in 
^uest of honey I the one wise and tein^perate* the other 
careless and exirava|^nt. They soon arrived at a gar- 
den enriched with aromatic herbs, the most fragrant 
Sowers, and the most deliciotis fruits. They regaled 
them^^ves for a timei on the various dainties that were 
spread before them » the one loading his thigb^ at inter- 
valsy with provisipns for the hive, against the djstant 
winter ; the *other revelling in sweets, without regard 
to any thing but his present gratification. At length 
they found a wide mouthed phial, that hung beneath 
the bough*of a peach tree, filled with honey, ready tem- 
pered, and exposed to their taste, in the most alluring 
manner. The thoughtless epicure, in spite of all his 
friend's remonstrances, plunged headlong into the ves- 
sel resolving to indulge himself in all the pleasures of 
sensuality. The philosopher, on the other hand, sip- 
ped a little with caution, but being suspicious of dan- 
ger, flew off to fruits and flowers, where, by the moder- 
ation of liis meals, he improved his relish for the true 
•enjoyment of thera. Jn the evening, however, he call- 
ed upon his friend, to inquire whether he would return 
U> the hive ; but he found him surfeited in sweets, which 
he was as unable to leave as to enjoy. Clogged in his 
wingS) enfeebled in his.fcct» and his whole frame to- 
gether enervated, he was but just ^Ue to bid his friend 
adieu, and to lament, with his latest nreath, that, though 
a taste of pleasure\might quicken the relish of life, an 
unrestrained indulgence is inevitable destruction. 

XIV, "-^Beauty and Deformity, — Percival's Tales* 

•A YOUTH, who lived m the country, and who had 
not ftcqvired, either by reading: or conversation, any 
knowledge of the< animals which inhabit foreign regions 
eame tot Manchester^ to see an exhibition of wild beasts^ 
The «iase and figure of the Elepliant struck him with awe ; 
and he yle^aced the llhinoceros with astonishment. But 
bi» attention was sooli drawn &om these animals, and 
4irfioted to ^ smother^ of the moat degailt and beauli* 
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ful fom ; end he stood contemplating witl^ silent admi- 
ration the {flossy smoothness of his hair, the blackne^ 
and regularity of the streaks with which he was ntarkedy 
the symmetry of his limbS) and above all, the placid 
sweetness of his countenance. What is the name of 
this lovely animal, said he to the keeper, which you 
have placed near one of the ugliest beasts in your 
collection, as if you meant to contrast beauty with de- 
formity ? Beware, 5^oung man, replied the intelligent 
keeper, of being so easily captivated with external ap- 
pearance* The animal which you a(^ mire is cailed a Ty- 
ger ; and notwithstanding the meekness of his looks he>is 
£erce and savage beyond description : I can neither ter- 
rify him by correction, nor tame him by indulgence. But 
the other beast, which you despise, is in the highest 
degree do^ileil affectionate and useful. For the benefit of 
inan, he traverses the sandy deserts of Arabia, where 
drink and.pasture are seldom to be found ; and will con- 
tinue svx or seven days without sustenance, yet still pa- 
tient of labor. His hair is manufactured' into cloathing ; 
his i!<gsh is deemed ivholesome nourishment ; and the 
milk of the female is much valued by the Arabs. Tiie 
Camel, therefore, for such is the name given to this ani- 
mal, is more worthy of your admiration than- .ke Ty^er ; 
notwithstanding the inelegance of his make, and^he two 
bunches .- )f)n his back. For mere external beauty is of 
little estimation ; and deformity^, when associated with 
amiable dispositions and useful qualities^ does not preclude 
•ur respect and approbation. 

^y ,m.^Jl€markablt insianct of Friendshtfi, \ 

^ ABT of SPEAklNO^ 

* BAMON. and Pythias, of the Pythagorean sect in 
philosophy, lived in the time of Dionysius, the tyrant 
of Sicily. Their mtitual iriendship w^s so strong that 
they were ready to die for one another. One of the 
two (for it IS not known which) being condemned to 
death by the tyrant, obtained leave to go into bis own 
country, to settle his i^ffairs, on condition that the other 
should consent to be trnprtsoned in his steady and put to 
death lor him, if he did not return before the day of 
execuiiou* The Attention of every one,, and especially 
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«ftbe tyrtmt himselF, was excited to the hi^liest pUch, 
as every body was carious to see what wouhl be the ctef^C 
of so strange an aflfkir. When the time was almost 
elapsed; and he who was gone did not appear ; \hc rash- 
ness of the other, whose sanguine friendship had put hitQ 
upon ninning^o scemmgly desperate a hazsird, was nni- 
vcrsa^iy blamed. But he- still declared, that he had not 
the least shadow oC- doubt in his mind, of his fritnd'^i 
-fidelity. The evcni^ahowed'how. well he knew him- He 
came in due time^ 'Mid surrendered himself to that fate, 
which he had no reason to thinlc he should escape ; and 
which he did not desire to escape, by leaving his friend to 
suffer m his place. Suchfideliiy softened even the'sav- 
agr heart'of Dionysitts himself. He pardoned the con- 
demned ; he gave the two friends to one anotberr and beg- 
(gedtdiat they would take hhnself in for^a third. 

XVI. •^Di<mymta and Damo€les,'^\B . 

-DIOMYSIUS, thetyrmt of Sicily, -showed how far 
hewasifrom tbeing happy, eren whilst he abounded in 
Tiehea, ^trd ail the pleasures which nehes>can'procUt^e. 
BAikiocle^, one of his flatterers, was complimenting hitn 
upon his power, his treasures, and the magnificence of 
»his royal state, and affirming that nc mcnaroh ever was 
greater or happier than he. Have yon a mind Da- 
mocleV'Says the king, •* to taste this happiness and know 
'by experaence, <wbat my cnjoymems are, of which y^u 
have so high an idea ?" Damocles ghdly accepted 
•the xiffer. Upon which the 'king ordered that a royal 
banquet should be tprepared, and a gilded couch placed 
(or >im9 covered with Hch embroidery, and sideboards 
loaded ^itb |;o)d and silver plate of imimense value. 
Pages of oxtraordtnary beauty were ordered to wait on 
him at table, and to ob^ his commands with the greatest 
readiness, «and the most profound submission. Neither 
ointmems, chaplets of flowers^ nor r:ch perfumes were 
wanting. The table was loaded with the mo»t exquisite 
deiicaciea^ of every kind. Damocles fancied himself 
amongst the gods. In the midst of «]1 his happiness, 
he sfeefi let down from the roof, exactly over liis neck, 
as h# lay indulging himaetf 4a statei a^glimerrng^ si^rd, 
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hung by a smf^le hair. Tbe sight of destnictionr thus 
^tthreatening him from on high, soon put a stop to his joy 
and revelling. The poinp,of his attendance^ and the 
•glitter of the carved plate gave him OQ longer any pkas- 
. ure. l}e dreads to' stretqh forth his (land to the ubie ; 
he throws off th^ chaplet of roses ; he hastens to remove 
from his dangerous situation ; ^nd, at la8t> begs the king 
tojestore him to his former ' humble condition, having 
no desire to enjoy any l<>ngeri such a dreadful kind of 
happiness. 

XVII.-7. Character 0/ Ca/flffn^.— Sallust, 

LUCIUS, CAT ALINE, by birth a Patrician, was, by 
nature, endowed^ with superior advantages, both bodily 
and mental ; but his dispositions were corrupt and wick« 
ed. From his youth, his supf erne' delight was in vio- 
lence, slaughter) rapine and intestine confusions ; and 
such works were the employment of his earliest yeara. 
His constitution qualified him for bearing hunger, cold 
and want oi sleep, to a degree exceeding belief. His mind 

. was daringf subtle, unsteady. I'h^re Was no character 
which he could not assume, and put off at pleasure. Rapa« 
cious of what, belonged to others, prodigal of his own, vio- 
lently bent on whatever became the object of bis pursuit. 
He possessed a considerable snare of eiQ^uence^ but little 
solid knowledge. His insatiable temper was ever push- 
ing him to grasp at what was immoderate^ romantic and 
«ut of his reach. 

;^out the timejof the disturbances raised by Sylia, Cat- 
eliiie was seised by a violent lust of power ; nor did he 
at all hesitate about the means, so he could but attain 
his purpose of raising hinosetf )o supreme dominion* 
His restless spirit was in a fconttnual ferment,^ occasion- 
ed by the confusion of his own private affairs, and by 
the horrors of his guilty conscience ; both which he had 
brought upon himself, by living the life above described. 
He was encouraged in his ambitious projects by the gen- 
eral corruption of manners, which then prevailed amongst 
a people infested with two vices> not less opposite to one 
- another in their natures, .than mischievous in their ten- 

. dencies ; I mean Luxury and Avarice. 
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XVIII.— l/froriVf and Ztfxwry.— Spectator. 

TH-ERE were two very powerful tyrants engaged in* 
a perpei4ial war against each other ; the name of the first 
was Luxury, and of the second AyaHce. The^kim of 
each of them, was no less than universal monarchy 
over the hearts of mankind. Luxury had many gener- 
als under him, who did him great service : as Pleas- 
ure, Mirth, Pomp and Fashion. Avarice was likewise 
very strong in his officers, being '^ faithfully served by 
Hunger, Industry, Care and Watchfulness ; he had like- 
wise a privy counsellor, who was always at his elbow, 
and whispering something or other in his ear : the name 
of this priv/ counsellor was Povcfrty. As Avarice con- 
ducted himself by the counsels of Poverty, his antago- 
nist was entirely guided by the dictates and advice of 
Plenty, who wbs his first counsellor and minister of 
state, that concerted all his measures for him, and never 
<!eparted out of his sight* While these two great rivals 
V re thus contending for Empire, their conquests were 
very various. Luxury got possession of one heart, and 
Avarice of another. Th'e Father of the family would of- 
ten range himself under the banners of Avarice, and the 
son under those of Luxury. The wife and husband 
would often deotare themselves of the two different par- 
ties ; nay, the same person would very often side with 
one in his youth, and revolt to the other in old age. 
indeed, the wt«e men of tbe world stood neuter ; but 
alatf ! their i/umbers were not considerable. Atlength»^ 
when these two potentates had wearied themselves "* 
with waging war upon one another, they agreed upon 
an. interview, at which neither of the counsellors was 
to be present. It is said that Luxury began the par- 
ley ; and after having represented the endless state of 
War in which they were engaged, told his enemy, with 
a frankness of heart which is natural to him, that he be* 
lieved they two should be very good friends, were it not 
for the instigations of Poverty, that pernicious counsel- 
lor, who made an ill use of his ear, and filled him with 
groundless apprehensions and prejudices. To this Av« ^ 
arice replied that he looked u^ Plentyi (the first tniB* . 
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isterof iis antagonisOto.be a much naore destpactive 
counsellor than Poverty ; For that he was perpetually 
suggestiog pleasures, bankblng all thetiecessary cautions 
against w«iot, and consequently undermining those prin- 
ciples on which the gdvernment of avarice was -found- 
ed. At last) in order to an accamiaodationi they agreed 
upon this preliminary i that each of them should imme- 
diately disniiss his privy counsellor. When things 
wereihua fai:. adjusted towards a peace, all other differi^n- 
ces were soon accommodated ; insomuch, that for the 
future, they resolved to live as good friends and con^ 
federates, and to share between them whatever conquests 
were made on either side. For this reason we now find 
Luxury and Avarice taking possession of the same 
heart, and dividing the same person between them; . To 
which I shaU only add, that since ihe discarding o£ the 
counsellors abovenientiofled, Avarice supplies Luxury, 
in the room of Plenty, as Luxury promi^tsAvarice) in 
the place of Poverty, - ^ 

XIX«— Jy(frctt/f5** C/iote.— Tattler. 

WHEN Hercules- was in that part of, his youth, in 
which it was natural Cor him to consider what course of 
life he ought to pursacj he one day retired into a desert, 
where the silence and solitude of the plftce very much 
favori^d his meditations* As i^ wa& musing on ^his 
present condition, and very much perplexed in himself, 
on the state of life he should choose, he saw- two women 
of a larger stature than . ordinary, approaeJihig tower^^. 
him. One of them had a very noble air and gracefui 
deportment j her beauty was natural and easy, her per- 
son clean and^ unspoUed, her eyes cast towards the 
ground, with an agreeable; reserve, her motion and be- 
haviour full of modesty, and her raiment as white as snow. 
The QJLher had a great deal of health and : fioridness in 
her countenance, which she had helped with an anificiat 
white and red ; and she endeavored ,to appear more 
graceful than ordmary in her meinr by^a mixture of af- 
fectation in all her gestures. She bads wonderful con- 
iidence and assurance in her looks, andall the variety of 
cojoi^f in vheT; dc^sik thatabo thaugli^t wtive the most 
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proper to ahow her coinplexion to advantage. She cast 
her eyes upon herself, then turned them on those that 
' were present, to see how they liked her : and often look- 
ed on the figure she tnadc in her own shadow. Upon 
her nearer approach to Hercules, she stepped btfore the 
Qther lady, who came forward with a regular composed 
carnage ; and running up to him» accosted hi' after the 
following manner : 

"My dear HercuUs," says she, " I find you are very 
much divided in your thoughts, upon the way of life 
that you ought to choose ; be my friend, and follow 
TOe ; I will lead you into the possession of pleasure, and 
out of the reach of pain, and remove you from all the 
noise and disquietude of business. The affairs of either 
war or peace shall have no power to disturb you. Your 
whole employment shall be to make your life easy, and 
to entertain every sense with its proper gratifications. 
Sumptuous tables, beds of roses, clouds of perfumes, con- 
certs of music, crowds of beauties, are all in readiness to 
receive you. Come along with me into this region of de- 
lights, this world of pleasure, and bid farewell forever, to 
care, to pain, to business." 

Hercules, hearing the lady talk after this manner, de- 
sired 46 know her name ; to which she answered, " my 
friends, and those who are well acquainted with me, 
call me Happiness ; but my enemies, and those who 
would injure myreputation, have given me the name of 
Pleasure.*' 

By this time the other lady was come up, who ad- 
dressed herself to the young hero in a very different 
manner. 

" Hercules," says she, ** I offer myself to you be- 
cause I know you are descended from the gods, and give 
proofs of that descent by your love tc. virtue, and ap*> 
plication to the studies proper for your age. This 
makes me h»pe you will gain, both fur yourself af)d 
me, an immortal reputation. But, before I invite you 
into my society and friendship, I will be open and sin- 
cere with you, and must lay down this, as an established 
truth, that there is aothing truly valuable which can l>e 
G 
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purchased without pains and labor. The Cods have set 
a price upon every real and_ noble pleasure. If you 
would gain the favor of the Deity, you must be at the 
pains of worshipping him ; if the friendship of good 
men, you must study to oblige them ; if you would be 
honored by your country, you must take care to serve 
jt : In shurt, if you would be eminent in war or peace, 
you must become master of all the <}ualifications that 
can make you so. I'hese are the only terms and condi- 
tions upon which I can propose* happiness." The god- 
dess of Pleasure here broke in upon her discourse : 
" You see," said she, " Hercules, by her own confession, 
the way to her pleasure is long and difficult ; whereas 
that which I p«opose is short and easy." " Alas !'* said 
the other lady, whose visage glowed with passion, made 
up of scorn and pily, " What are the pleasures you pro- 
pose ? To eat before yon arc hungry, drink before you 
are athirst, sleep before you are tired ; to gratify your 
appetites before they are raised, and raise such appetites 
as nature never planted. You never heard the most de- 
licious music, which is the praise of one's self ; nor saw 
the most beautiful object, which is the work of one's 
own hands. Your votaries pass away their youth in a 
dream of mistaken pleasures, while they ^re hoarding up 
. anguish, torment and remorse for old ag^." 

" As for me, I am the friend of gods and of good 
men, an agreeable companion to the artisan, an house* 
hold guardian to the Others of families, a patron and 
protector of servants, an associate in all true and genera 
ous friendships. The banquets of my votaries are never 
costly but always delicious ; for hone eat and drink 
at them, who are not invited by hunger and thirst. Their 
slumbers are sound, and their wakings cheerful- My 
young men huve the pleasure of hearing themselves 
praised by those who are in years; and those who are 
in years of being honors by those who ate young. In 
a word, my followers are favored by the gods, beloved 
by their acquaintance, esteemed by their country, 
and after the close of their labors^ honored by posteri- 
ty." 
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Wc know, by the life of this memorable hero, to 
vhich of these two kidies he gave up his heart ; and I 
believe every one who reads this, will do him the jus- 
tice to approve his choice. 

XX. — fViil Honeycomb^ 5/ifc/aror.— Spectator. 

MY friend, Will Honeycomb, has told me, for above 
this half year, that he had a j»reat mind lo try his hand 
at a Spectator, and that he would fain have one of his 
writings in my works. This morning I received from 
him the following letter ; which after havini^ rectified 
some little orthographical mistakes, I shall make a prcs- 
ent of to the public. 

♦< Dear Spec — I was about two nights ago in compa- 
ny with very agreeable young people, of both sexes, 
where talking of some of your papers, which are writ- 
ten on conjugal love, there arose a dispute among us, 
whether there were not more bad husbands in tlie worM 
than bad wives. A gentleman, who was advocate for 
the ladies, took this occasion to tell us the story of a Fa- 
mous siege in Germany, vi-hich I have since found relat- 
ed in ray historical dictionary ; after the following 
manner. When the emperor Conrad III. had b^jsei^^ed 
Ciuelphus, Duke of Bavaria, in the city of Hensbert;, the 
women, finding that the town could not possibly hold 
out long, petitioned the emperor that they might depart 
out of it, with so much as each of them could carry. 
The emperor, knowing they could not convey away 
many of their effects, granted them their petition ; when 
the women, to his great surprise, came out of the place 
,w»th every one her husband upon her back. The em- 
peror was so moved at the^ight, that he burst into tears ; 
and after having very much extolled the women for their 
conjugal affection, gave the men to their wives, and re- 
ceived the Duke into his favor. 

. " The ladies did not a little triumph at this story ; ask- 
ing us at the same timet whether, in our consciences, 
we believed, that the men in any town of Great- Britain 
would} upon the same offer> and at the same conjuncture 
have loaded themselves with their wives ? Or rather,. 
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whether they would not haV6 bt^ti glad of such an op- 
portunity to get rid of them | To this my very g^ood 
friend, Tom Dap|)erwii, who toak upon him to be the 
month of our sex, replied, that they would be very much 
to blame, if they would not do the same good office for 
the women, considering that their strength would be 
greater, and their burdens sJighter. As we were amus- 
ing ourselves with discourses of this nature, in ordel' to 
patss away the evening, which now began to grow tedi- 
ous, we fell into that laudable and primitive diversion of 
C]uestibn5 and commands. I was no sooner vested with 
the regal authority, but I enjoined all the ladies, under 
pain of my displeasure, to tell the company ingenuousljT, 
in case they had been in the siege abovementioned, and 
had the same offers made them as the good Women of 
that place, what every one of them' would huve brought 
off with her, and have thought most worth tlfie saving. 
There were several merry answers made to my ques- 
tion, which entertained us till bedtime. This filled nay 
mind with such a huddle of ideas, that upon tny going lb 
sleep, I fell into the following dream : 

** I saw a town of this island, which shaH be namelesSy 
invested on every side, and the inhabitants of it feo strait^ 
ened as to cry for quarter. The General refused any oth- 
er terms than those granted to the abovementioned towli 
bf Hensberg, namely, that the married womeii mi^htcomie 
out, with what they could bring along with tbem. Im- 
mediately the city gates flew open, and a female proces- 
sion appeared, multitudes of the sex following one another 
in a row, and staggering under their respective burdens. 
1 took my stand upon an eminence, in the etiemy's camp, 
which was appointed Tor the general rendezvous of these 
female carriers, being very desirous to look into their sev- 
eral ladings. The first of them had a huge sack upon her 
shoulders, which she set down with great care ; upon the 
opening of it, when I expected to have seen her husb&nd 
shot out of it, I found it was filled with China ware. The 
aext appeared in a more decent figure, carrying a hand- 
some young fellow upon her back : I could not forbear 
commending the young woman for her conjugal affection, 
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vhen, to my gteat surprise, I found that she had left thfr 
good man at home, and brought away her gallant. I 
saw a third, at some distance, with a little withered face 
peepin.t; over her shoulder, vhom / could not suspect 
for any but her spouse, till, upon her setting him dowDf 
I heard her call him dear pug, and found him to be her 
favofite monkey. A fourth brought a huge bale of 
cards along with her ; and the fifth a Bologna lapdog ; 
for her husband, it seems, being a very bulky man, she 
thought it would be less trouble for her to bring away 
little Cupid. The next was the wife of a rich usurer, 
loaded with a bag of gold ; she told us that her spouse was 
very old, and by the course of nature, could not expect 
to live long ; and that to show her tender regard for him, 
she bad saved that which the poor man loved better than 
h^slife* The next came towards us with her son upon 
her back, who we were told, was the gi*eatest rake in 
the place, but so much the mother's darling, that she left 
her husband behind, with a large family of hopeful sons 
and daughters, for the sake of this graceless youth. 

*' It would be endless to mention the several persons, 
with their several loads, that appeared to mc in this^ 
strange vision. All the place about me was covered 
with packs of ribbons, broaches, embroidery, and ten 
tliousand other materials, sufficient to have furnished a 
whole street of toyshops. One of the women, having 
an husl^and who was none of the heaviest, was bringing 
him off upon her shoulders, at the same time that she 
carri©<f a great bundle of Flanders lace under her arm ; 
but finding herself so overloadeiv that she could not save 
both of them,, she dropped the good man, and brought 
away the bundle. In short, f found but one husband. 
^mong this great mountain of baggage^who was a lively 
Qobler, that kicked and spurred all the while his wife 
was carrying him off, and, as it was said, had scarce 
passed a day in his life,-_without giving her. the discipline 
ctf the strap. 

" I cannot conclude my letter, tlear Spec^ without 

tilling thee one very odd whim in this my dream. I 

saw, methought, a dozen women employed in bringing 

off one man : I could not guess who it should be, till, 

G 2 
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upon his n«arer approach, I discovered thy short phis,' 
The women all declared that it was for the sake of thf 
works, and not thy person, that they brought thee off^ 
and that it was on condition that thou shouldst continue 
the Spectator. If thou thinkest this dream will make a 
tolerable on«, it is at thy service, from, dear Spec, thine, 
sleeping and wakii>g;, 

Will Honeycomb." 

The ladies will see by this letter, what I have often 
told them, that Will is one of those old fashioned men 
of wit and pleasure of the town, who show their parts by 
raillery on marriage, and one who has often tried his 
fortune in that way without success. 1 cannot, however, 
dismiss this letter, without observing, that the true story 
on which it is built, does honor to the sex ; and that, in 
order to abuse them, the writer is obliged to have recouase 
to dream and fiction. 

XXL— On Good Breeding. — Chrsterfielx>« 

A FRIEND of yours and mine has very justly defined 
good breeding tobe, *** the result of much good sense, some 
good nature and a little selfdcnial, for the sake of others, and 
with a view to obtain the same indulgence from them*'* 
. Taking this for granted (as I think it cannot be disputed) it 
is astonishing to me, that any body, who has good sense and- 
good nature, can essentially fail in good breeding.^- As to 
the modes of it, indeed, they vary according to persons, 
places and circumstances, and are only to be acquired by 
observation and experience ; but the substance of it is eve- 
ry where and eternally the same. Good manners ai^e, to 
particular societiet, what good morals are to society in 
general*— their cement and their security* And as laws 
are enacted to enforce good morals, or at least*to prevent 
the ill effects of bad ones ; so there are certain rules of 
civifity, universally implied and received, to enforce good- 
manners, and punish bad ones. And indeed, there seems 
to me to be less difference both between the crimes and 
punishments, than, at first, one would imagine. The im- 
moral man, who invades anethec's property, is Justly 
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banged ibr it ; and the illbred maiif whOf hy his ill man* 
nerSf invades and distur!>s the quiet and comforts of 
private life» iS} by common consent, as justly banished 
s<H:iety« Mutual complaisances, attentions, and sacri* 
&C8 of little eonvenienciest are as natural an implied 
compact between civilized people, as protection and obe« 
dience are between kings and subjects ; whoever, in eith* 
er case» violates that compact, justly forfeits all advanta- 
ges arising from it. For my own part, 1 really think 
. that, next to the consciousness of doing a good action^ 
that of doing a civil one is one of the most pleasing ; and 
the epithet which I should covet the most, next to that 
of Aristides, would be that of wellbrcd. Thus much for 
gottd breeding, in general ; I will now consider some of 
the various modes and degrees of it. 

Very few, scarcely any, are wanting in the respect 
which they should show to those whom they acknowl- 
edge to be highly tbeir superiors ; such as crowned 
heads, princes, and public persons of distinguished and 
eminent. posts. Itjs the manner of showing that respect 
which is different. The man of fashion and of the 
world, expresses it in its fullest extent ; but naturally, 
easily and without concern : Whereas, a man who is 
not used to keep good company, expresses it awkwardly i 
one sees that he is not used io it, and that it costs him 
« great deal ; but I never saw the worst bred man living, 
guilty of lolling, whistling, scratching his head, and such 
like indecencies, in company that, he respected- In 
such companiies therefore, the only point to be atten- 
ded to is, to show that respect, which every body means 
to show, in an easy, unembarrassed, and graceful manner. 
This is what observation and experience must teach 
you. 

'In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make 
part of them, is for the time at least, supposed to be 
upon a footing of equality with the rest ; and, conse- 
quently, as there is no one principal object of awe and 
respect, people are apt to take a greater latitude in their 
behavior, and to be less upon their guard ; and so they 
may, provided it be within certain bounds, which are, 
i}poD no occaslont \» be transgressed. But upon these 
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€i€ca»ians, though no one is entiUedv io distinguisJiej 
marks of respect, every one chiiiiSj and very justly^ 
every mark of civility and good breeding* Ease is al- 
lowed, i>ut carelessness and negligence are strictly for- 
bidden. If a man accosts yoq,, and talks to ypu ever so 
dully or frivolously, it is worse than rudeness, is bru* 
tality, to show him by a manifest inattention to what he 
says, that you think him ^ fool, or a biockhead, and not 
worth hearing. It is much more so with regard to 
women, who, of whatever rank they are, are entitled, ii> 
consideration of their sex, not only to an attentive, but 
an officious good breeding from men. Their liitl« 
wants, likings* dislikes, preferences, antipathies and fan- 
cies must be officiously attended to, and if possible, 
guessed at and anticipated, by a wellbred man. Yoi^ 
must never usurp to yourself those conveniences and 
gratifications which are of common yighl, such as th^ 
kest places, the best dishes, 8cc. but on the contrary, al- 
ways decline them yourself and . offer them to others, 
who in their turns will offer them to you ; so that up- 
on the whole, you will in your turnj enjoy your, share 
of the common right. It v^ould be endless for me to 
enumerate all the particular circumstances, in which a 
wellbred man shows his good breeding, in good company ; 
and it would be injurious to you to suppose, that your 
own good sense will not point them out to you ; and thea 
your own good nature will recommend, and your self-iu- 
tiCFest enforce the practice. 

There is a third sort of good breeding, in whicb 
people are the most apt to fail, from a very mistaken^ 
notion, that they cannot fail at all. I niean with regard 
tonne's most familiar friends and acquaintances, or thos« 
who really are our inferiors ; and- there, undoubtedly, 
a greater degree of ease is not only allowable, but 
proper, and contributes much to the comforts of s^ 
private social life. But ease and freedom have their 
bound«, which must by no means be vioiated. A cer- 
tain degree of negligence and carelessness becomes in- 
jurious and insulting, from the real or supposed inferi- 
ority of the persons ; and that delightful liberty of con- 
versation, amonjg a few frien49> 19 soon deatmyed^ aa lib- 
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tny often has been, by being carried to licentiousness. 
Bat example explains things best ; and I will put a 
pretty strong case. Suppose you and me alone togeili- 
er ; I believe you will allow, that 1 have as good a right 
to unlimited freedom in your company, as either you 
or I can possibly have in any other ; and I am apt t^ 
believe, too, that you would indulge me in that freedon|i 
as far as any body would. But notwithstanding, this, 
do you imagine that I should think there were no. 
bounds to that freedom ? 1 assure you I should not 
think so ; and I take ipyself to be as much tied down, 
by a certain degi^ee of good manners to you, as by oth» 
er degrees of them to other people. The piost familiar 
wad intimate habitudes, connexions, and friendshipa^ 
ttsq^lre a degree of good breeding, both to preserve and 
cement them. The best of us have our bad sides ; and 
it is as imprudent as it is ill bred, to exhibit them. I 
shall not use ceremony with you ; it would be misplaced 
between us ; but I ahall certainly observe that degree of 
good breeding with youy which is, in the first place, de- 
cent, and which, I am sure» is absolutely necessary^ to 
make us like one anothers company long. 

XXII.— ^(/fifffM to a yt)ung Siudtnt.^—KitOJi* 

YOUR parents have watched over your helpless Iri- 
. faiicy, and conducted you, with many a pang, to an age 
at which your mind is capable of manly improvemetit. 
Their solicitude still continues^ and no trouble nor ex* 
peiTise is spared^ in giving you all the instructions and 
accomplishments which may enable you to act your 
part in life, as a man of polished sense and confirmed 
virtue. You have, then, already contracted a great debt 
ofgratitude to them. You can pay it by no other method, 
but by using properly the advantages which their good- 
ness has afforded you. 

If your own endeavors are deficient, it is in vain 
that you have tutors, books, and all tl^c external appa- 
ratus of literary pui-suita. You must love learning, if 
you would possess it. In order to love it, you must feel 
its delights; in order to feel its delights, you must ap- 
ply to it, however irksome at first, closely, <»nstaDlly, 
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and {or a considerable time. If you have resolution 
enough to do this, you cannot but love leArning ; for 
the mind always loves that to. which it has been Jongi 
steadily, and voluntaitly attached. Habits iire formec^ . 
"which render what was at first disagreeable, not only pleas« 
ant but ntcessary. 

Pleasant, indeed, are all the paths which lead to po- 
lite and elegant literature. Yours then, is surely a lot 
.particularly happy. Your education is of such a sort, 
that its principle scope is, to prepare you to receive a 
refined pleasure during your life. Elegance, or delica* 
cy of taste, is one of the first objects of classical disci;- 
pline ; and i^ is this fine quality, which opens a new 
yrorld to the scholar's view. Elegance of taste has a 
connexion with many virtues, and all of them virtues 
of the most amiable kind. It tends to render youy at 
once good and agreeable, you must, therefore, be an ene- 
my to your own enjoyment, if you enter on the disci- 
pline which leads to the attainment of a classical and 
liberal education, with reluctance. Value duly the oppor- 
tunities you enjoy, and which are denied to thousands of 
your fellow creatures. 

Without exemplary diligence you will make hut a 
oontemptible proficiency. You may, indeed, pass through 
4he forms of schools and universities ; but you will bring 
nothing away from them, of real value. The proper sort 
and degree of diligence, you cannot possess, but by ibe 
efforts of your own resolution. Your instructor may 
iodeed confine you within \he walls of a school, a cer- 
tain number of hours. He moy place books before- you, 
and compel you to fix your eyes- upon them ; but no 
authority can chain down your mind. Your thoughts 
will escape from every external restraint, and, amidst 
the most serious lectures, may be ranging in the wild 
pursuits of trifies and vice. Rules, restraints, commands 
and punishments, may, indeed, assist in strengthening 
your resolution; but, without your own voluntary 
choice, your diligence will not often conduce to your 
pleasure and advantage. Though this truth is obvious, 
yet it seems to be a secret to those parents, who expect 
V> find ib^lr son*a imprisvemenl increase} id proportion 
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to the number of tutors, and external assistance which 
their opulence has enabled them to provide. These as« 
sistances, indeed, are sometimes afforded^ chiefly, that 
the young heir to a title or estate may indulge himself 
in idleness and nominal pleasures. The lesson ts con- 
strued to hims and the exercise written for him, by the 
private tutor, while the hapless youth is engaged in 
some ruinous pleasure, which, at the same time, prevents 
him from learning any thing desirable, and leads to the 
fbrroation of destructive habits, which can seldom be re- 
moved. 

But the principle obstacle to your improvement at 
school, especially if you are too plentifully supplied 
with money, is a perverse ambition of being distinguished 
as a boy of spirit, in mischievous pranks, in neglecting 
the tasks and lessons, and for every vice and irregulari- 
ty which the puerile age can admit. You will have sense 
<*nough, 1 hope, to discover, beneath the mask of gaiety 
and good nature, that malignaat spirit of detraction, 
which endeavoi% to render the boy who apples to 
books, and to all the duties and proper business of the 
school, ridiculous. You will see, by the light of yo^ir 
reason, that the ridicule is misapplied,. You will dis- 
cover, that the boys who have recourse to ridicule^ arc* 
for the most part, stupid, unfeeling, ignorant and vi- 
cious. Their noisy folly, their bold confidence, their 
contempt of learning, and their defiance of authority, 
are for the most part the genuine effects of hardened 
insensibility. Let not their insults and ill treatment 
dispirit yoo.^^If you yield to them, with a tame and 
abject suhmis9it)n, they will not fail to triumph over you 
with additional insolence. Display a fortitude in your 
pursuits, equal in degree to the obstinacy in which they 
persist in Iheiri?. Your fortitude will soon overcome 
theirs, which is, indeed, seldom any thing more than 
the audacity of a bullyi Indeed, you cannot go through 
a school with ease to yourself, and with success, with- 
out a considerable share of courage. I do not mean that 
sort of courage which leads to battles and contentions, 
but which enables you to have a will of your own, and 
to pursue what is right, amidat fJ! tl» per5ecuti<m8 of 
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surpotfTiding enifiefs, dii^c^fi) awl dttmclors. RkHcuIe 
is the weapon made use of at school, si<s weH ^s in the 
world, when the fortresses of virtue are to he assailed. 
You will effeotually repel the attack by a dapntleas; spirit 
and unyielding perseverance. Though nunnbers are ja- 
gainst you, yet, with truth and rectitude on your side, you 
laaayi though alone, be equal to an army. 

By laying in a store of useful knowledge, adorning 
your nnind with elegant literature, improving and es- 
tablishing your conduct by virtuous principles, you can- 
not fail of being a comfort to those friends who ba«c 
Supported you, of being happy with yourself, and of be- 
ing well received by mankind. Honor and success in 
life will probably attend you. Under all circumstances, 
you will have an internal source of consolation and enter- 
tainment, of which no sublunary vicissitude can deprive 
you. Time will show how itiuch wisj&r has been your 
choice, than that of your idle companions, vvho^ would 
gladly have drawn you into their association, or rather 
intt t^eir conspiracy, as it has been caNbd, against good 
manners, and against all that is honorable and u^efuL 
While you appear in society as a respectable and valuable 
member of it, they will, perhaps, have sacrificed ^t the 
shrine of vanity, pride and extravagance, and false pleas- 
ure, their health and their sense, their fortune anil their 
characters. 

XXIII.«— ./fcfvan/fljre* o/^ and Motives to Cheerfulncsa, 

Sp»CT/tTOR. 

CHEERFULNESS is in the first place the best pro- 
moter of health. Repinings, and secret murinurs of the 
lieart, give imperceptible strokes to those delicate fibres 
of which the vital parts are composed, at)d wear out^ the 
machine insensibly; not to mention ^hose violent fer- 
ments which ; ey stir up in the blood, and thofse irregu- 
lar, disturbed ^.otions which they raise in the aiiimat 
spirits. I scarce remember, in my own observation, \q 
have met with many old men, or with 3uch who, (to use 
our English' phrase) %oear wcllxhdX had not at least a cer- 
tain indolence in their humor, if not a m« re than ordi- 
nary galcity and cheerfulness of heart. The truth of it 
is, health and cheerfulness mutually beget each oth , 
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with this diffisrencci that we seldom meet with a great ^ 
degree of healthy which is not attended with a certain 
cheerfulness, but verjr often see cheerfulness where there 
is no degree of health* 

Cheerfulness bears the same friendly regard to the 
mind as to the body ; it banishes all anxious care and 
discontent, soothes and composes the passions and keeps ' 
the soul in a perpetual calm. 

If- we consider the world in its stibserviency to mant 
one would think it was made for our use ; but if we ^ 
jcoDsider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one would 
be apt to conclude, it was made for our pleasure. 1 he 
8un> which is the great soul of the universe, and produces 
all the necessaries of life, has a particular influence in 
cheering the mind of man, and making the heart glad. 

Those several living creatures which are made for our 
service or sustenance, at the same time either fill the 
woods with their music, furnish us with game, or raise 
pleasing ideas in us by the delightfulness of their appear- 
ance. Fountains, lakes and rivers are as refreshing to the 
imagination, as to the soil through which they pass. 

There are writers of great distinction, who have 
roade it an argument for Providence, that the whole 
earth is covered with green» rather than with any oth- 
er color, as being such a right mixture of light and 
shade» that it comforts and strengthens the eye, instead 
of weakening or grieving it. For this reason, several 
painters have a green cloth hanging near them, to ease 
the eye upon, after too great an application to their 
coloring. A famous modern philosopher accounts for 
it in the following manner : All colors that are more 
luminous overpower and dissipate the animal spirits 
which are employed in sight ; on the contrary^ those 
that are more obscure, do not give the animal spirits 
a sufiicient exercise ; whereas, the rays that produce in 
us the idea of green, fail upon the eye jn such a due 
proportion, that they give the animal ^spirits, their prop- 
er play, and by keeping up the struggle in a just bal« 
ance, excite a very pleasing and agreeable sensation. Let 
the cause be what it will, the effect is. certain ; for which 
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feet us, and blended them together in almost all that our " 
thoughts and senses have to do with; that we, finding 
im perfection y dissatisfaction, and want of complete hap- 
piness in all the enjoyments which the creatures can af- 
ford us, might be led to seek it in the enjoyment of Him, 
with whom there is fulness of joy, and at whose right 
hand are pleasures forevermore." 



SECTION n. 

I.— 7%tf bad /?earffr.-^PEBcivAL'« Tales. 

JULIUS had acquired great credit at Cambridge, by 
his compositions. They were elegant, animated 
and judicious ; and s^ral prizes, at different times, 
had been adjudged to him. An oration which he deliv- 
ered the week before he left the university, had been 
honored with particular applause ; and on his return 
home he was impatient to gratify his vanity, and to ex- 
tend his reputation, by havijig it read to a number of hii 
father's literary friends. 

A party w.as therefore collected ; and after dinner 
the manuscript was produced. Julius declined the office 
of reader, because he had contracted a hoarseness on his 
journey ; and a conceited young man, with great for- 
wardness, offered his services. Whilst he was settling 
himself on his seat, licking his lips and adjusting his 
mouth, hawking, hemming and making other ridiculous 
preparations for :he performance which he had under* 
taken, a profound silence reigned through the com- 
pany, the united effect of altemion and expectation. 
The reader at length began ; but his tone of voice was 
so shrill and dissonant, his utterance so. vehement, his 
pronunciation so affected, his emphasis so injudicious, 
and hrs accents were so improperly placed, that good 
manners alcne restrained the laughter of the audienee. 
Julius was all this while upon the rack, and his arm wa» 
more than once extended to snatch his composition 
from the coxcomb who delivered it. But he proceeded 
with full confidence in his own elocution ; uniformly- 
overstepping, as Shakespeare expresses it, the modesty of. 
nature. 

When the oration was- concluded, the gentlenren re- 
turned their thanks lo the author; but the complimeiits 
which they paid him were more expressive of pcliienes* 
and civility, than the conviciion of his mtiit. Indeed, 
tlie beauties of his composition had been toat^itcd, by 
H2 
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bad reading, into blemishes ; and the sense of it rendered 
©bsciice, and even unintelligible. Julius and his father 
could not conceal theu* vexation and disappointment ; 
and the guests, perceiving they laid them under a painful 
restraint, withdrew, as soon as decency permitted, to their 
respective habiliations. 

II. — Resfifct due to Old ^^r.— Spectatoh. 

IT happened at Athens, durjag a public: representa- 
tion of some play exhibited in honor of the common- 
wealth, that an old gentleman came too late for ,a place 
suitable to his age and quality. Many of the young 
gentlemen who observed the difficulty and confusion he 
Was in, made signs to him that they would accommo- 
date him, if he came where they sat. The good man 
bustled through the crowd accordingly; but when he 
came to the seal to which he was invited, the jest wajs 
to sit close and expose him, as he stobd out of counte- 
nance, to the whole audience. The frolic went round 
all the Athenian benches. But on those occasions there 
were also particular places assigned for foreigners- 
When the good man skulked towards the boxes appointed 
for the Lacedemonians, that honest people, more virtuous 
than polite rose up all to a man, and with the greatest re- 
spect, received him among them. The Athenians being 
suddenly touched with a sense of the Spartan virtue and 
their own degeneracy, gave a thunder of applause ; an^ 
the old man cried out, " the Athenians understand what 
is good, but the JLacedemonians practise it." 

HI. — Pisty to God recommended to the Young — Blair. 

WHAT I shall first recommend, is piety to God. 
With this I begin, both as the foundation of good raop- 
i»Is, and as a disposition particularly graceful and becom- 
ing in youth. To be void of it, argues a cold heart, 
dtsiiiule of some of the best affections wKich belong^ to 
that age. Youth is the season of warm and gener- 
ous emotions..^ The heart should then spontaneously 
rise into the admiration of what is great ; glow with 
<1ie love of what is fair and excellent ; and melt at the 
discovery of tenderness and goodness. Where can 
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aoy object bt found so proper to kindle these afiections» 
as the Father of the universe, and the Author of all fe- 
licity ? Unmoved by veneration, can you contemplate 
that grandeur and majesty which his works every where 
, display ? Untouched by gratitude, can you view that 
profusion of good, which, in this pleasing season of life, 
his beneficent hand pours around you ? Happy in the 
love and affection of those with whom you are connect- 
ed, look up to the Supreme Being, as the inspirer of 
all the friendship which has ever been shewn you by oth- 
ers ; himself your beat and your first friend ; formerly 
the supporter of your infancy and the guide of your child- 
hood ; now, the guardian of your youth, and the hope 
of your coming years. View religious homage as a 
natural expression of gratitude to him for all his good- 
ness. Consider it as the service of the God of your fa- 
thers ; of Him to whom your parents devoted you ; of 
Him, whom in former ages, your ancestors honored ; 
and by whom they are now rewarded and blessed in 
Heaven. Connected with so many tender sensibilities 
of soul, let religion be with you, not the cold and barren 
offspring of speculation ; but the vyarm and vigorous die* 
tate of the heart. 

IV, -^Modesty and Docility. -^^Ib, 

TO piety, join modesty and docility, reverence to 
your- parents, and submission to those who are 
your superiors in knowledge, in station and in years. De- 
pendence and obedience belong to youth. Modesty is 
one of its chief ornaments ; and has ever been esteemed 
a presage of rising merit. When entering on the career 
of life it is your part not to assume the reins as yet, into 
your hands ; but to commit yourself to the guidance 
of the more experienced, and to become wise by the 
wisdom of those who have gone before you. Of all 
the follies incident to youth, there are none which either 
deform its present appearance, or blast the prospect of 
its future prosperity, more than self conceit, presump<^ 
tion and obstinacy. By checking its natural progress 
in improvement, they fix it in long immaturity ; and 
frequently produce mischiefs whicli c^n never be re* 
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paired. Yet these are vices too commonly found among^ 
the young. Big with enterprise and elated by hope, they 
resolve to trust to success to none but themselves.^ Full 
©f their own abilities, they deride the aii monitions mhich 
are given them by their friends, as the limorbus sugges-- 
lions of age. Too wise to learn, too impatient to delib- 
erate, too forward to be restrained, they plunge with pre- 
cipitant indiscretion, into the midst of ail the danger* 
ivith which life abounds. 

V. — Sincerity.-^lB* 

IT is' necessary to recommend to you sinceritjr and 
truth. Thcsie are the basis of evefy ^virtue. That 
darkness of character, where we can see no heart ; those 
foldings of art, through which no native affection iis al- 
lowed to penetrate, present an object unamiable in every 
season of life, but particularly odious in youth, if, 
at an age when the heart is wacm, when the emotions 
are strong, and when nature is expected to show herself 
free and open, you can already smile and deceive, what 
are we to look for when you shall be longer hackneyed 
in. the ways of men; when interest shall have completed 
the obduration of your heart, and experience shall have 
improved you in all the arts of guile? Diss^imulation in 
youth is the ibrerunner of perfidy in old age. Its first ap- 
pearance is the fated omen of growing depravity and fu- 
ture shame. It degrades parts and learning, obscures 
the lustre of every accomplishracnt,.and sinks you into 
contempt with God and man. As you valiiC) therefore, 
the approbation of heaven, or the esteem of the world, 
cultivate the love of truth. In all yt>ur proceedings, be 
direct and consistent. Ingenuity and candor possess the 
9)ost powerful charm : They bespeak universal favor) 
and carry an apology for almost ev<jry failing. The 
path of truth is a plain and safe path ; that of falsehood 
is a perplexing maze. After the first departure from 
sincerity, it is not in your power to stop. One artifice 
unavoidably leads on .to another ; till as the intricacy of 
the labyrinth increases, yon are left entangled in your 
own snare. Deceit discovers a little mind, w^hich stops 
ftl temporary expedients, without rising, to comprthen- 
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dve views of condoct. It betrays, at the same tifne» a 
dastardiy spirit. It is the resource of one who wants 
courage to avow his designs, or to rest upon himself. 
Whereas, openness of character displays that jjencrous 
boldness which ought to distinguish youth. To set out 
in the world wilh no other principle than a crafty at- 
tention to interest, betokens one who is destined for 
creeping through the inferior walks of life ; but to give 
an early preference to honor above gain, when they 
stand in competition ; to despise every advantage which 
cannot be attained without hiphonest arts ; to brook no 
lDeann«8Si and to itpop l«fio dissimulation ; are the indi- 
cations of a great mind, the presages of future eminence 
and distinction in life. At the same time, this virtuous 
sincerity is perfectly consistent with the most prudent 
Tigilance and caution. It is opposed to cunning, not to 
lime wisdom. It tsnot the simplicity of a weak and im- 
provident, but ^be candor of an enlarged and noble mind ; 
of {OiMs who acorns deceit, because he accounts it both 
base and unprofiti^le ; and who seeks do di^uise bt- 
(eiittse km needs aone tc bide him* 

\l,m^Bctuvolence and ffumanity.'-^lu, 

YOUTH is the proper season for cvltirating the be- 
nevolent and humane affections As a great part of 
jour happiness is to depend on the connexions which 
ymi form with others, it is of high importance that you 
acquire bttimeS) the temper and the manners which 
will render such connexions comfortable. Let a sense 
•f justice be the foundation of all your social qualities. 
In your most early intercourse with the world, and even 
in your youthful amusements, let no unfairness be found. 
Engrave on your mind that sacred rule of ^ doing in 
idi things to others according to your wish that they 
should do unto you." For this end impress yourselves 
with a deep sense of the original and natural equality of 
men. Whatever advantage of birth or fortune you pos- 
sess, aever display them with an ostentatious superiority. 
Leave the subordinations of rank to regulate the inter- 
course of more advanced years. At present it becomes 
yoii to act among your companions as man with man. 
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Remember how unknown to you are the vicissitudes of 
the world ; and how often ther, on whom ignorant and 
contemptuous young men once looked down with scorn, 
have risen to be their superiors in future years. Conrpaa* 
sion is an emoiion of which you ought never tobeaeiiam- 
ed. Graceful in youth is the tear of sympathy, and the 
heart that melts at the tale of woe. Let not ease and in- 
dulgence contract your affections, and wrap you up in sel- 
fish enjoyment. Accustom yourselves to think of the 
distresses of human life ; of the solitary cottage, the dy- 
ing parent and the weeping orphan. Never sport with 
pain and distress in any of your amusements,, nor treat 
€ven the meanest insect with wanton cruelty^ 

VII ."^Industry and Jjifilica tion ,— Ib . 

DILIGENCE, industry, and proper improvement 
of time are material duties of the young. To no pur- 
pose are they endowed with the best abilities, if they 
want activity for exerting them. Unavailing in thfs 
cade, will be every direction that can be given them, eith- 
er for their temporal or spiritual welfare. In youth 
the habits of industry are most easily acquired ; in youth 
the incentives to it are strongest, from ambition and 
fi^om duty, from emulation and hope, from all the prof- 
pects which the beginning of life affords. If, dead to 
these cartis, you already languish in slothful inaction, 
vrliat will be able to quicken the more sluggish current of 
advancing years ? Industry is not only the instrument of 
improveftient, but the foundation of pleasure. Noth- 
iiig is so opposite to true enjoyment of life, as the re- 
laxed and feeble state of an indecent mind. He who is 
a stranger to industry may possess, but he cannot enjoy. 
For it is labor only which gives the relish, to pleasure. 
It is the appointed vehicle of every good man. It is 
the indispensable condition of our possessing a sound 
mind in a sound body. Sloth is so inconsistent with both^ 
that it is hard to determine whether it be a greater foe to 
virtue, or^to health and happiness. Inactive as it is in 
itself, its effects are fatally powerful, /f hough it appear 
a slowly Sowing stream, yet it undermines all thai ift sublt; 
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and ilonrishingW Tttiot only saps the foundation of every 
▼irtue, but pours upon you a deluge of crimes and evils. 
Itis like water, wlyich first putrefies by stagnation, and 
then^ends up noxious vapors, and fiils the atmosphere 
wHh death. Fly therefore from idJeness, as the certain 
parent both of jjuilt and ruin. And under idleness I in- 
clude, no» mere inaction only, but all that circle of trifling^ 
occupations in which too many saunter away their youth ; 
perpetually engaged in frivolous society or public amuse- 
ments ; in the labors of dress or the ostentation of their 
persons. H this the foundation which you lay for fu- 
ture usefulness and esteem ? By such accomplishments 
do you hope to recommend yourselves to the thinkings 
part of the World, and to answer the expectations of your 
friends and your country ? Amusements youth requires ; 
ii were vain, it were cruel to prohibit them. But though 
allowable as the relaxation, Ihey are roost culpable as the 
business of the young. For they then become the gulf 
of time, and the poison of the mind. They foment 
bad passions. They weaken the manly powers. They 
sink the native vigor of youth into contemptible effemin- 
acy. 

Vlll. ^^Pro/ier emfiloyment of Time.'^lB* 

REDEEMING your time from such dangerous waste, 
seek to fill it with employments which you may review 
with satisfaction. 1 he acquisition of knowledge is one 
of the most honorable occupations of youth. 1 he de- 
sire of it discovers a liberal mind, and is connected with 
many accomplishments and many virtues. But though 
your train of life should not lead you to study, the course 
of education always furnishes proper employments to a 
Weil disposed mind. Wha ever you pursue, be emulous 
to excel. Generous ambition, and sensibility to praise, 
art, especially at your age, among the marks of vir- 
ti\e. Think not that any. affluence of fortune, or any 
elevation of rank, > exempts you from the duties of ap- 
plication and industry. Industry is the law of our .be- 
ing ; it is the demand of nature, of reason and of God. 
Remember, always, that the years which now pass over 
your beads, leave permanent memorials behind them. 
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From the thoughtless minds they may escape ; but they 
remain in the remembrance of God. They form an im- 
portant part of the register of your life. They will 
hereafter bear testimony^ either for or against you, at 
thatday, when, for all your actions, but particularJy for 
the employments of youth, you must give an account 
lo God. Whether your future course is destined to be 
long or short, after this manner it should commence, and 
if it continue to be thus conducted, its conclusion, at 
what time soever it arrives, will not be inglorious or un- 
happy. 

IX.— 7%^ ^r«f jPa/n'o/.— Aht of THiNKiNa. 

ANDREW DORIA, of Genoa, the greatest sea cap- 
tain of the age he lived in, set his country free from the 
yoke of France. Beloved by his fellow citizens, and 
supported by the emperpr Charles V. it was in his pow- 
er to assume sovereignty, without the least struggle. 
But he preferred the virtuous satisfaction of giving lib- 
erty to his countrymen. H^ declared in public assem- 
bly, that the happiness of seeing them once more restor- 
ed to liberty, was to him a full reward for all his servi- 
ces ; that he claipied no pre-eminence above his equals, 
but remitted to them absolutely to settle a proper form 
of government. Doria's magnanimity put an end to 
factions, that had long vexed the state ; and a form of 
government was established, with great unanimity, thft 
same, that with very little alteration, subsists at present. 
Doria lived to a great age, beloved and honored by bis 
countrymen ; and without ever making a single s'ep 
out of his rank, as a private citizen, he regained to his 
dying hour, great influence in the republic Power, 
founded on love and gratitude, was to him more pleasant 
than what is founded on sovereignty. His memory ia 
reverenced by the Genoese; and, in their histories and 
public monuments, there is bestowed on him the most 
honorable of all titles— Fathbh of his CQUNTRV^ and 
ResTo&BK of its LIBERTY. 
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X.— On Ci?«/fnrmf«f.— Spectator. 

CONTENTMENT produces, in some measure, all 
those effects <\hich the alchemist usually ascribes to 
what he calls the /t/iiioso/i/ier*9 stone ; and if it does 
not bring riches, it does the same thinp;, by banishinp; 
the desire of them. If it cannot remove the disquietudes 
arising out of a man's mind, body or fortune, it makes 
him easy under them. It has, indeed, a kindly influ- 
ence on the soul of a man, in respect of every being to 
whom he stands related. It extinguishes all murmur, 
i-cpining and ingratitude towards that being, who has 
allotted him his part to act in this world. It destroys 
all inordinate ambition, and every tendency to corruption, 
with regard to the community wherein he is placed. It 
gives sweetness to his conversation, and perpetual seren- 
ity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made use 
of for acquiring of this virtue, I shall only mention the 
two following. First of all, a n\an should always con- 
sider how much he has more than he wants ; and sec- 
ondly how much more unhappy he might be, than he 
really is. 

First of all, a man should always consider how much 
he has more than he wants. 1 am wonderfully well 
pleased with the reply which Aristippus made to one 
who condoled him upon the loss of a farm : *• Why,** 
said he, " I have three farms still, and you have but 
one, so that I ought rather to be afflicted for you than 
you for me." On the conttary, foolish men are mere 
apt to consider what they have lost, than what ihey pos- 
sess ; and to fix their eyes upon those who are richer 
than themselves, rather than on those who are under 
greater difficulties. All the real pleasures and convenien- 
ces of life lie in a narrow compass ; but it is the humor of 
mankind to be always looking forward, and straining after 
one who has got the start of ihem in wcaltlr and honor. 
^ov this reason, as there are none can be properly called 
rich who have not more than they want ; there are few 
Hch men, in any of the politer nations, but among the mid- 
dle sort of people, who keep their wishes wilhin their 
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fortuTies, and have jnorc wealth than they Itnow how to 
enjoy. Persons of higher rank live in a krnd of splen- 
did poverty ; and are perpetually wanting, because, in^ 
stead of acquiescing in the solid pleasures of Irfe, they 
endeavor to outvie one another in shadows and appear- 
ances. Men of sense have at all times beheld, wth a 
treat deal of mirth, this silly game that is playing over 
their heads ; and by contracting their desires, enjoy all 
that secret satisfaction which others are always in quest 
of. The truth is, this ridiculous chase after imaginary 
pleasure cannot be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great 
source of those evils which generally undo a nation. Let 
a man's estate be what it will, he is a poor man if he 
docs not live within it, and naturally sets himself to sale 
to arty one who can give him his price. When Pittacus^ 
after the 4eath of his brother, who had left hi n> a good 
estate, was offered a great sum of money by the king of 
Lv^iai *>€ thanked him for his kindness, but told him 
he had already more by half than he knew what to da 
with In short, content is equivalent to wealth, and 
luxury 10 poverty; or, 'to give the thought a more a- 
ereeable t«rn, •* Content is natural wealth," says Socra- 
fes • to Which I shall add. Luxury is artificial poverty. 
1 shall therefore recommend to the consideration of those 
who are always aiming after superfluous md imagmaty^ 
cnioyments, and will fiot be at the trouble of contractmg 
theii- desires, an exceMent saving of Bion the philosopher, 
namely,'^ That no man basso much care as fee who en- 
deavors after the most h^ppi«e«s." 

In the second place every,. one ought to jeflect how 
„,uch more unhappy he might be than \''-^ly ^^L,JJ^^ 
former consideration took in all those who are sufficient- 
wTrovidedwiih the means to make themselves easy; 

tKgards such as actually lie ««<1^'' «^"{^ rf-^^fLm 
m sfrrfune. These may receive great alleviation from 
rich a comparison as the unhappy person may make be- 
tween him^lf and others, or »>et^een the misfor^^^^^^^ 
Ihkh he suffers, and greater misfortunes which might 

"^TlSelh^ stT; of the honest l>utchma., ^ ho upon 
breaS hts leg 'by a fall from the mainmast, told the 
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standers bf, it was a great mercy it was not bis neck. 
To whichy since I am got inlo quoiations, give me 
leave to add the saying of an old philosopher, who, after 
having invited some of his friends to dine %vr.h him, 
was rufHed by his wife* who came into the room in a 
passion, and threw down the table that stood before 
them : " Every one," says he, " has his calamity, and 
he is a happy man that has no greater than this." \Vc 
find an instance to the same purpose in the life of doctor 
Hammond, written by bishop FelU As this good man 
was troubled with a complication of distempers, when he 
had the gout upon him, he used to thank God that it was 
not the stone ; and when he bad the stone, that he had 
not both these distempers on him at the same time. 

I cannot conclude this essay, without observing;, that 
there was never any system, besides that of Christianity, 
which would effectually produce in the mind of man the 
virtue I have been hitherto speaking of. In order to 
.make us contented with our condition, many of the 
present philosophers tell us, that our discontent only 
hurts ourselves, without being able to make any altera* 
tion in our circumstances ; others, that whatever evil 
befalls us is derived to us by a fatal necessity, to which 
the gpds themselves are subject ; while others very, 
gravely tell the man who is miserable, that it is neces- 
sary he should be so, to keep up the harmony of the urn- 
verse, and that the scheme of Providence would be 
troubled and perverted were be otherwise. These, ai?d 
the like considerations, rather silence than satisfy a man. 
They may shew him that his discontent is unreasonable, 
but are by no means sufficient to relieve it. They rath- 
er give despair than consolation. In a wordi a man might 
reply to, one of these comforters, as Augustus did to his 
friend, who advised him not to grieve for the death of a 
. person whom he loved, because his grief could not fetch 
him again : « It is for that very reason," said th* Empe- 
ror, " that I grieve." 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender regard 
to human nature. It prescribes to every miserabie 
naan the means of bettering bis condition : Nay, it shows 
him that the bearing «f his afflicuons as he ought to do^ 
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will naturally end in the rwnoval of ih«m. It ma|ce8 hiqa 
easy here, because it Cijin mal^e hiin happy hereafter, 

^l.-^^JVeediework recommended h the Ladies.— \^, 

*' 1 HAVE a couple of nkces under nay directiGiiy 
who so often run gaddinj? abroad, that i do not kiioiv 
wberc to have them Their dress, their tea, and ih«ir 
visits lake up all their lime, and they go to bed as-tired 
with doinjj nothing as I am after quisling a whole ua- 
derpetiicoat. The whole lime they are not idie, ts 
%vhile they read your Spt'Ciators ; which -beiu^ dedi- 
cated to the interests of virtue) I desire you to reconl- 
jnend the< long neglected art of needlework. Those 
hours which in this age, are .thrown away in dyesfi, 
piay, visits, and the like, were^ employed in my lime 
in writing out receipts, or working beds, chairs, &Cid 
hangiags for the family. For my part, I have plied my 
needle these fifty yeai*s, and by my good will would 
never have it out of my hand. It grieves my heart ^ 
see a couple of proud idle flirts sipping iheir tea, for a 
whole afternoon, in a great room hung round with the 
industry of their great grandmother. Pray air, take the 
laudable mystery of embroidery into your aerious €o«- 
Hidcration, and a^ you hav£ a great deal of the virtue of 
the last age in you, continue your endeavovs to refprm the 
present.^' I um^lste* 

In obedience to the commands of my venerable cor- 
respondent, I have duly weighed this important subject) 
and promise myself from the argusnents here laid down, 
that all the fine ladies in England will b^e ready, as spop as 
their mourning is over, to appear covered with the wprjk 
.of iheir own hands.. . ^ 

What a delightful entertainment must it be to the 
fair sex, whom their native modesty, ^nd the ten,derness 
of rneq towards them, exempts from public business, to 
pass their hours in imitating fruits and flowers, and 
transplanting ?dl the beauties of nature into their own 
dress, or raising a neAv creation in tbeir cloti)es and a- 
partments. How pleasing is the ^rai^sement of >?alk- 
ipg among the shades and groves^lanted by th«aiselv«;f i 
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in sunreying heroes shin by their needles, or little Cu- 
pids which they have brought into the world without paii>. 

This is methinks, the most proper way wherein a la- 
dy can show a fine genius, and I cannot forbear wishing 
that several writers of that sex, had chosen rather to ap* 
ply themselves to tapestry than rhyme. Your pastoral 
poetesses may vent their fancy in rural landscapes, and 
place despairing shepherds under silken willows, or 
drown them in a stream of mohair. The heroic writers 
may work up battles as successfully) and inflame them 
with gold or stain them with crimson. Even those who 
have only a turn to a song, or an epigram, may put ma* 
ny valuable stitches into a purse, and crowd a thousand 
graces into a pair of garters. 

If I may without breach of good manners, imagine 
that any pretty creature is void of genius, and would 
perform her part herein but very awkwardly, I must 
nevertheless insist upon her working, ^f it be only to 
keep her out of harm's way* 

Another argument for busying good women in works 
of fancy, is, because it takes them off from scandal, the 
usual attendant of teatables, and all other inactive scenes 
of life. While they are forming their birds and beastSt 
their neighbors will be allowed to be the Others of 
their own children ; and Whig and Tory will be but 
seldom mentioned, where the gt*eat dispute is wheth- 
er blue or red is the more proper color. How much 
greater glory would Sophronia do the general* if stie 
would choose rather to work the battle of Blenheim 
m tapestry, than signalize herself, with ?o much vc 
hemence, against those who are Frenchmen in their 
hearts. 

A third reason that I shall mention, is the profit that- 
is brought to the family where these pretty arts are en- 
couraged. It is manifest, that this way of life not only 
keeps fair ladies from running out into expenses, but it 
is at the same time, an actual improvement. How mem- 
orable would that matron be, who shall have it inscribed 
upon her monunoent, ** that she wrote out the whale 
Bible in tapestry, and died in a good old age, after liay- 
I 2 
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in^ covered three hundred yards of wall in the manst&o 

house ? 

These premises being considerecii I humbly submit the 
following proposals to ail mothers m Great Britain, 

I. That no young virgin whatsoever be allowed to re- 
ceive the addresses of her first lover but in a suit of her 
own fembroiderin'g. 

I i. That before every fresh servant sh€ be obliged to 
appear with a new stonnacher at the least. 

}H,' That no one be actually married until she hath the 
cnildbed, pillows, &c, ready stitched, as likewise the maa- 
lit* fur the' boy quite finished. 

Tl>€se 'la^vs, if I mistake not, would effectually restore 
the decayecl iart of needlework, and make the virgins of 
Clreat B>i%in exceedingly nimbk lingered in their Jbu- 
sine ss. ' '' 

c" ' ' XII — On Pride. — Guakdian. 

IF there be any thing that makes human nature ap- 
pear' ridiculous to beings of superior facuhies, it must 
be pride. They know so well the vanity of those imagin- 
ary perfections that swell the heart of man, and of those 
little supernumerary advantages, whether in birth, fortune 
or title, which one min enjoys above another, that it must 
certainly very much astonish, if it does not very much 
divert them, when they see a mortal puffed up, and val- 
uing himself above his neighbors, on any of these accoonta, 
at tlie same time that he is obnoxious to all the coroiaon 
calamities of the species. 

To set this thought in its true light, we' will fancy if 
you please, that yonder molehill is inhabited by rea'son- 
able creatures, and that every pismire (his shape abd 
way of life only excepted) is endowed with human pas- 
sions. How should we smile to hear one give 'u« an ac- 
count of the pedigrees, distinctions and titles that reign 
among them ? Observe how the whole swarra divide, ^^^ 
make way for the pismire that passes throtJgh the 
you must understaml he is an emmet of quality, and 
belter blood in his veins than any pismire in the mc 
hill. Don't you se€ how sensible he is of it, how sk 
he marches forward, ho\V the whole rabble of a 
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keep iheir distance ? Here you may observe one placed 
upon a little etninence, and looking down on a long row 
of laborers. \j He is the richest insect on this side the 
billock* he has a walk of half a yard in length, and a quar- 
ter of an inch io breadth, he keeps an hundred menial 
servaaUy/Bnd has at least fifteen barley corns in his grana- 
ry. He is now chiding and beslaving the ennmet that 
'Stands before him, and who for all that we can discover, is 
as good an emmet as himself. 

But here comes an insect of figure 1 Don't you taka 
notice of a iiltle white straw he carries in hi3 mouth ^ 
That straw, youniAist understand, he would not part with 
■fbr.^he longest tract about the molehill : Did ycu but 
know what he has undergone to purchase it 1 ^ee how the 
ants of all qualities and conditions swarm about him.^» 
Should this straw drop out of his mouth, you would siee 
all this iiumerous circle of attendants follow the next that 
took it up, and leave the discarded insect, or run over his 
back to come at its successor. 

If now you have a mind to see all the ladies of the 
molehill, observe first the pismire that listens to the em- 
met on her left hand, at the same time that she seems to 
•tuo^n away her bead from him. Ue tells this poor insect 
she is a goddess^ that her eyes are brighter tlian the sun, 
that life and death are at her disposal. She believes him* 
^d gives her self a thousand little airs upon it. Mark the 
vanity of the pismire on your left hand* She can scarce 
ciiawi with age, but you must know she values herself up- 
on her bipth ; and if you mind, spurns at every one that 
comes. tvithin her reach. The little nimble coquet that is 
Punning along by the side of her is a wit* She has broke 
many a pismire's heart. Do but observe wliat a drove 
«f lovers are running after her. 

We will here finish this imaginary scene ; but first of 
all to draw the parallel closer, will suppose, if you please» 
\\\9X death comes upon the molehill, in the shape of a 
cock sparrow, who picks up, without distioction) the. pis- 
mire of quality and his flatterers, the pismire of substance 
and his day laborers, the whitestraw officer and his syco- 
phants, with all the godde^sesi wiis^ and beauties of th^ 
iliokhilL 
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May we not imagirvc, that beings of soperior nature^ and 
perfections regard all tW instances of pride and vanity, 
among our own species in tbe same kind of view, when 
they take a survey of those who inhabit the earth, or in 
the language of an ingenious French poet, of those pis* 
tnires that people this heap of dirt, which human vanitjr 
hai divided into climates and regions. 

Xni.«*— /o«rnfl/ of the life ofMexandcr Severus.'^ 

Gibbon. 
ALEXANDER rose early. The first moments of the 
day were consecrated to private devotion: But as he 
d^mfed the service of mankind the most acceptable wor- 
ship of the gods, the greatest part of his morning hours 
were employed in council ; where he discussed public 
afTairs, and -itermined private causes, with a patience 
and discretion above his years. The dryness of business 
was enlivened by the charms of literature ; and a portion 
of time was always set apart for his favorite studies 
of poetry, history and philosophy. The works of Vir- 
gil and Horace, the republics of Plato and Cicero, form- 
ed his taste, enlarged his understanding, and gave him 
the noblest ideas of man and of government. Tbe ex- 
ercises of the body succeeded to those of the mind ; and 
Alexander, who was tall, active and robust, surpassed 
most of his equals in the gymnastic arts. Refreshed by 
the use of his bath, and a slight dinner, he resumed^ 
with new vigor, the business of the day : And till tlie 
^our of supper, the principal meal of the Romaics, lye 
was attended by his secretaries, with whom he read and 
answered the multitude of letters, memorials, and pe- 
titions, that must have "been addressed to the master of 
the greatest part of the world. His table was served wiA 
the most frugal simplicity ; and whenever he was at lib- 
erty to consult his own inclination, the company con- 
sisted of a few select friends, men of learning and virtut 
His dress was plain and modest ; his demeanor cour 
eous and afiPable. At the proper hours, his pala 
was open to all his subjects ; but the voice of a crii 
was heard, as in the Eleusinlan mysteries, pronouncinf 
the same salutary admonition*-*^*' Let none etiter thes< 
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lioIywalU, unless he is conscious of a pure and innocent 

XIV.— CAarac/fr 0/ Juliu9 Cf«ar.— Middletok. 

CESAR was endowed with every great, and noble 
qtiality that could exalt human nature, and give a inau 
the ascendant in society x formed to excel in pedcj 
as well as war, provident in council, fearless in action, 
and executing what he had resolved with an amaz* 
ittg celerity ; generous beyond measure 10 his friends, 
placable to his enemies ; for parts, learning and 
eloqitence« scarce inferior to any man» His orations were 
admired for two qualities, which are seldom fouf^d togeth- 
er, strength and elegance. Cicero ranks him among the 
greatest orators that Rome ever bred s And Quintillian 
says, that he spoke with the same force with which he 
fought ; and, if he had devoted himself to the bar, would 
have been the only man capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor 
was he a master only of the |>oliter arts, but conversant 
also with the most abstruse and critical parts of learning ; 
and, among other works which he published, addressed 
two books to Cicero^ on the analogy of language, or the 
art of speaking apd writing correctly* He was a molt 
liberal patron of wit and learning, vyhere§oever they were 
found ; and, out of his love of these talents, would read- 
ily pardon those who had employed them against him- 
self; rightly judging, that, by making such nien his 
^f:nds, he should draw praises from the same fountain 
from which he bad beeu aspersed. His capital passions 
were ambitipu apd love of pleasure ; which he indulged 
in th^ir turns, to the greatest excess : yet the &rs( was 
always predominant ; to which he could easily saf^rifice 
!^I1 the charms of the second, and draw pleasure even 
from toils and dangers, v^ben they ministeied to his 
glory. For he thoughlt tyranny, as Cicerp says, the 
greatest of goddesses ; and had frequently in his mouth 
averse of Euripides, which expressed the image of Ihs 
soul. That if right and justice were ever to be violated, 
they were to be violated for ^he sfkke pf reigning. This 
Was the chief euft and purpose of his life ; the scheme 
tha^ he had Jprme^ l>Q|n M^, e^rly yoiyh j. sp \h?UJs 
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Cato truly declared of him, he came with aobrietf and 
meditation to the subversion of the republic* He used 
to say, that there were two things necessary to^ acquire 
and to support power— soldiers 'and monty ; which yet 
depended mutually on each other : With money* there- 
fore^ he provided soldiers, and with soldiers extorted 
money ; and was, of all nacn, the most rapacious in plun- 
dering both friends and foes ; sparing neither prince, nor 
state, nor temple, nor even private persons, who were 
known to possess any share of treasure. His great abil- 
ities would necessarily have made him one of the first 
citizens of Rome ; but, disdaining the condition of a sub- 
ject, he could never rest till he had made himself a mon- 
arch. In acting this last part, his usual prudence seem* 
ed to fail him ; as if the height to which he was mount- 
ed had turned his head, and made him giddy : For by a 
vain ostentation of his power, he destroyed the stability 
of it ; and as men shorten life by living too fast, so, by 
an intemperance of reigning, he brought his reign to a 
violent end." 

XV.-— Oti Misfient 7?mf.— -Guardiak. 
1 WAS yesterday comparing the industry of man with 
that of other creatures ; in which I could not but ob- 
serves that notwithstanding we are obliged by duty to keep 
ourselves in constant employ, after the same man- 
ner AS inferior animals, are prompted to it by instinct, 
wt fall very short of them in this particular. We^c 
here the more inexcuseable, because there is a greater 
variety of business to which we may apply ourselves. 
Reason opens to us a large fiekl of affairs, which other 
creatures are not capable of. Beasts of prey, and, I be- 
lieve of ail other kinds, in their natural state of being, 
divide their time between action and rest. They arc 
always at work or asleep. In short, their waking hours 
are wholly taken up in seeking after their food, or in 
consuming it. The human species only, to the great re- 
proach of our natures, are filled with complaints, that 
♦♦ the day hangs heavy on them," that" they do not 
know what to do with themselves,** that " they arc at a 
l»ss how Ip pass away ihe^r time \*' with many of the 
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like shameful nifirmur% which we often find in the 
mouths of those who are styled reasonable beings. How 
monstrous are such expressions^ among creatures who 
bave the labors of the mind, as well as those of the 
body, to furnish them with proper employments ; who 
besides the business of their proper callings and profes- 
sions, can apply themselves to the duties of religion, to 
meditation^ to the reading of useful books, to discourse ; 
in a wordy who may exercise themselves in the unboun- 
ded pursuits of knowledge and virtue, and, every hour pf 
their lives, make themselves wiser or better then they 
were before. 

After having been taken up for some time in this course 
•f thought, I diverted myself with a book, according to 
my usual custom, in order to unbend my mind before I 
went to sleep. The book* I made use of on this occasion 
wits Lucian, where I amused my thoughts for about an 
hour, among the dialogues of the dead ; which, in all 
probability produced the following dream : 

I was conveyed, methought, into the entrance of thd 
infernal regions, where 1 saw Rhadamanihus, one of 
the judges of the dead, seated on his tribunal. On his 
Itft hand stood the keeper of Erebus, on his right the 
keeper of Elysium. 1 was told he sat upon women that 
day, there being several of the sex lately arrived, who 
had not yet their mansions assigned them. I was sur- 
prised to hear him ask every one of them the same ques- 
tion, namely, what they had been ^ doing ? Upon this 
question, being proposed to the whole assembly, they 
stared one upon another, as not knowing what to an- 
swer. He then interrogated each of them separately. 
Madam says he to the first of them, you have been up- 
on the earth about fifty years : What hav« you been do- 
ing there all this while ? Doing, says she ; really, I do 
not know what I have been doing : I desire I may iiave 
time given me to recollect. After about half an .hour's 
pause she told him that she had been playing at crimp ; 
upon which Rhadamanihus beckoned to the keeper on 
his left hand to take her into custody. And you, Mad- 
am, says the judge, that look with such a soft and lan- 
guishing air ; I think you set out for this place in your 
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nine and twentieth year, vfaat haye you beeii doin^ all 
this while ? I had a gfeat deal of business on tny hands, 
says she, being taken up the fii^t twelve years of my life 
in dressing a jointed baby, and all the remaining part of 
it in reading plays and roihances. Very well, says he, 
you have employed your time to good purpose. Away 
with her. The next was a plain country woman : 
Well, mistress, says Rhadamanthus, and what have 
you beeri doing ? An't please your worsliip, says she, I 
did not live quite forty years ; and in that time brought 
my husband seven daughters, made him nine thousand 
cheeses, and left my youngest girl with him, to look af- 
ter his house in my absence ; and who, I may venture 
to say, is as pretty a housewife ad any in the country. 
Khadamanthus smiled at the simplicity of the good ^iro* 
man> and ordered the keeper of Elysium to take her in- 
to his care. And you, fair lady, says he, what have 
you been doing these five and thirty years ? I have 
been doing no hurt, I assure you, sir, said she. That 
is well said he : But what good have you been doing ? 
The lady was in great confusiofi at this question : And 
not knowing what to answer, the two keepers leaped 
out to seize her at the same time ; the one took her by 
the hand to convey her to Elysium, the other caught 
hold of her, to carry her away to Erebus. But Rhada- 
manthus observing an ingenious modesty in her counte- 
nance and behavior, bid them both let her loose, and 
set her aside for ve'examination when be was more at 
leisure. An old' womdn, of a proud and sour look, 
presented herself next at the bar ; and being asked what 
she had been doing ? Truly, said she, I lived three 
score and ten years in a very wicked world, and was so 
angry at the lihavior of a parcel of young flit'ts, that I 
passed most of my last years in condemning the follies 
of the tiiines. I was every day blaming the silly conduct 
of people aboiit me, in order to deter those I conversed 
with from falling into the like errors and miscarriages. . 
Very well, says Rhadadiantbus, but did ybu keep the ; 
same watchful eye over ytjur own actions ? W by, truly, ' 
said she, 1 was so taken up with publishing the falriis 
bf dih^rs, than 1 hadiftb titoe to consider itoy own. Mad-^ 
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am, says Rhadatnanthus, be pkased to file off to the 
left, and make room for the venerable matron that 
stands behind you. Old gentlewoman, says he, I think , 
you are fourscore ; You have heard the question — What 
have you been doing so long in the world ? Ah, sir, says 
she, I have ^een doing what I should not have done ; 
btu I had made a firm resolution to have changed my 
Hfe, if I had not been snatched off by an untimely end. 
Madam, says he, you will please to follow your leader : 
And spying another of the same age, interrogated her in 
the same form. To which the matron replied* I have 
been the wife of a husband who was as dear K) me in 
his old age as in his youth.'/ .1 have been a mother, and 
very happy in my children^ whom I endeavored to bring 
up in every thing that is good. My eldest son is blest 
by the poor, and beloved by every one thgt knows him. 
1 lived within my own family, and left it much more 
wealthy than I found it. Rhadamanthus, who knew 
the value of the old lady, smiled upon her in such a 
manner, that the keeper of Elysium, who knew his of- 
fice, reached out his hand to her. He no sooner touch- 
ed her -but her wrinkles vanished, her eyes sparkled, 
her cheeks glowed with blushes, and she appeared in 
full bloom and beauty. A young woman, observing 
that this officer, who conducted the happy to Elysium, 
was so great a beauti^er, longed to be in his hands ; so 
that pressing through the crowd, she was the next that 
appeared at the bar : And being asked what she had 
been doing the five and twenty years that she had passed 
in the world I I have endeavored, says she, ever since I 
came to years of discretion, to make myself lovely, and 
gain admirers. In order to it, 1 passed my time in bot- 
tling up Maydew, ii>venting whitewashes^ mixing col- 
ours, cutting out patches, consulting my glass, suiting 
my complexion.-^-Khadamanthus without hearing her 
out, gave the sign to take her off. Upon the approach 
of the deeper of Erebus, her coli^r faded, her fafi^. was 
puckered up with wrinkles, and her whole person lost 
in deformity. 

i was then surprised with a distant sound of a who}6 
troop of femMeS) that came forward, laughii/g, singitig 
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and dancing. I was very desirous to know the recep- 
tion they would meet wiih, and, withal, was very ap- 
prehensive that Rhadamanthus would spoil their mirth ; 
but at their nearer approach, the noise grew so very 
great that it awakened me. 

I lay some time, reflecting In myself on the oddness of 
this dream ; and could not forbear asking my own heart, 
what I was doing ? I answered myself, that I was writing 
Guardians. If my readers make as good a use of this 
work as 1 design they should, I hope it will never be im- 
puted to me, as a work that is vain and unprofitable. 

I shall conclude this paper with recommending to them 
the same short selfexamination« If every one of them 
frequently lays his hand upon his heart, and considers what 
he is doing, it will check him in all the idle, or what is 
worse, the vicious moments of his life ; lift up his mind 
when it is running on in a series of indifferent actions, and 
encourage him when he is engaged in those which are 
virtuous and laudable. In a word, it will very much alle- 
viate that guilt, which the best of men have reason to ac- 
knowledge in their daily confessions, of ** leaving undone 
those things which ihey ought to have done, and of doing 
those things which they ought not to have done.** 

XVL— CAarac/er of Francis /.-^Robertson. 

FRANCIS died at Rambonillct, on the last day of 
March in the fifty third year of his age, and the thirty- 
third of his reign. During twenty-eight years of that 
time an avowed rivalship subsisted between him and tlie 
emperor ; which involved, not only their own domin- 
ions, but the greater part of Europe, in wars, prosecut- 
ed with the more violent animosity, and drawn out to a 
greater length than had been known in any former pe- 
, riod. Many circumstances contributed to both. T'^-'f 
animosity was founded in opposition of interests, hei > 
ened by personal emulation, and exasperated, nol . f 
by mutual injuries, but By reciprocal insults. At e 
same- time, whatever advantage one seemed to posses »• 
wards gaining the ascendant, was wonderfully bala d 
by some favorable circumstance peculiar to. the o r. 
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The emperor's dominions were of great extent ; the 
French king's iay more compact ; Fraii(?is governed hw 
kingdom with absolute power ; that of Charles was limi- 
ted, but he supplied the want of authority by address : 
The troops of the former were more impetuous and en- 
terprizing ; those of the latter better disciplined and more 
patient of fatigue. 

The talents and abilities of the two monarchs Were as 
different as the advantages which they possessed, and 
coDiribuled no less to prolong the contest between them. 
Francis look his resoluiions suddenly ; prosecuted them, 
at first with warmth i and pushed them into execution 
wilh a most adventurous courage ; but, being destilute 
of the perseverance necessary to surmount difficullies, he 
oltcn abandoned his designs, or relaxed the vigor of pur- 
suit, from impatiencei and someiimes from levity. 
Charles deliberated longhand determined with coolness : 
But having once fixed his plan, he adhered to it with in- 
flexible obstinacy ; and neither danger nor discourage- 
ment coufdturn him aside from the execution of it. 

The success of their enterprises was as difl'erent as 
their characters, and was uniformly influenced by them. 
Francis, by his impetuous activity, often disconcerted 
the emperor*s best laid schemes ; Charles, by a mure 
calm, but steady prosecution of his designs, checked the 
rapidity of his rival's career, and bafiled or repulsed his 
most vigorous efforts. The former, at the opening of a 
Hvar or a campaign, broke in upon his enemy with the vi- 
olence of a torrent, and carried all before him ; the latter 
waiting until he saw the force of hts rival begin to abates 
recovered, in the end, not only all that he had lost, but 
made new acquisitions. Few of the French monarch's 
attempts towards conquest, whatever promising aspect 
they might wear at first, were conducted to an happy is-, 
sue"; many of the emperor's enterprises, even after they 
appeared desperate and impracticable, terminated, in, the 
most prosperous manner. 

The degree, however, of their comparative merit an<J 
reputation, has not been fixedj either by stcict scrutiny 
into their abilities for government, or by an impartial 
cofls.idf^ralioaof.tlie greatness and success of their undef- 
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takings ; and Francis is one of those monarcbs, who 
occupy a higher rank in the temple of fame, than either 
their talents or performances entMe them to holcL 
This pre-eminence he owed to many different eircutu- 
stances.,^ The superiority which Charles acquired by 
the victory of Pavia>and which, from that period, he pre- 
served through the remainder of his reign, was so man-* 
ifest, that Francis' struggle against hH exorbitant and 
growing dominion, was viewed by most • of th« other 
powers not only with th^t partiality which nat\i rally aris- 
es from those who gallantly maintain an unequal contesff 
but with the favor due to one who was resisting a 
common enemy, and endeavoring to set bounds to a 
monarch, equally formidable to them all. Tlie charac- 
ters of princes, too, especially among their cotempora- 
ries, depend, not only upon their talents for govern- 
snent, but upon their qualities as men. Francis, not* 
withstanding the many errors conspicuous in his foreign 

^ policy and domestic administration, was nevertheless, 
humane, beneficen^t, generous. Ue possessed dignity 
without pride, affability free from npeanness, and cour- 
tesy exempt from deceit. :A11 who had access to know 
him, and no man of merit wais ever denied that privilege > 
respected and loved him Captivated with his personal 
qualities, his subjects forg.ot his defects as a monarch; 
and admiring him, as the most accomplished and amiable 
gentleman in his dominions thej^^hardly murmured at 

^acts of maladministration, whicli in a prince of less en- 
gaging disposition^ would have been deemed unpardoiv^ 
able. 

This admiration, however, must have been temporary 
only, and would have died away with the courtiers who 
bestowed it ; the illusion arising from his private virtues 
must have ceased, and posterity would liave judged of 
his public conduot with its usual impartiality : But an- 
other circumstance prevented this ; and his name I 
been transmitted to posterity with increasing reputal 
Science and ihe arts had, . at that time, made little pro 
ress in France. They were just beginning to advair 
beyond the limits of Italy, where they had revived, ai 
which had hitherto been their only seat. Franci 
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took iheni immediately under his protection, and vied 
wtih Leo himselft in the zeal and mvnificence« with 
which he encouraged them. He invited learned men ' 
to his court, he conversed with them familiarly, he em- 
ployed them in business, he raised them to offices of 
dignity, and honored ihem with his confidence. That 
race of men, not more prone to complain when denied 
the respect to wliich they fancy themselves entitled, than 
apt to be pleased when treated with the distinction 
which they consider as their due, thought they could not 
exceed in gratitude to such a benefactor, and strained 
their invention, and employed all their ingenuity, in pan- 
egyric. 

Succeeding authors, warmed with their descriptions 
of Francis' bounty, adopted their encomiums, and re* 
fined upon them. The appellation of Father of Letters^ 
bestowed upon Francis, had rendered his memory sa- 
ci^d among historians ; and they seem to have regarded 
it as a sort of impiety, to uncover his infirmities, or to 
point out his defects. Thus Francis, notwithstanding 
his inferior abilities and want af success, both more than 
equalled the fame of Charles. The virtues which h^ 
possessed as a man, have entitled him to greater admira- 
tion and praise than have been bestowed upon the ex- 
tensive genius, and fortunate arts, of a more capable, but- 
less amiable rival. 

XVII.— 7%(f Sufi/ierand Grace. — ^Strrkb-. 

A SHOE coming loose from the forefoot of the thill- 
horse, at the beginning of the ascent of mount Taurira, 
the postillion dismounted, twisted the shoe off and put 
it in his pocket : As the ascent was of five or six miles^ ^ 
and that horse our main dependence, 1 made a point of 
having the shoe fastened on again as well as we could ; 
but the postillion had thrown away the nails, and tha 
hammer in the chaise box being of no great use wirhout 
tbera» I submitted to go on. 

He had not mounted half a mile higher, when com- 
ing to a flinty piece of road, the poof devil lost a second 
shbe, and from off his other forefoot. I then got out of 
the chaise in good earnest \ and> seeing a house sdboul 
K3 
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a quarter of a mile to th6 left hand, with a great deal 
ado I prevailed upon the postillion to turfi up to it. Tjbe 
look of the house, and every thing about it, as we drew 
nearer soon reconciled me to the disaster. It was a lit- 
tle farm house, sur pounded with about twenty aores of 
vineyard, about as much corn'; and close to the house^ 
on one' side, was a t^otagtrie of an acre and a half, ^ull 
of every thing which could make pk ly in a French 
peasant's house ; and on the other side, was a little wood, 
which furnished wherewithal to dress it. It was about 
eight in the evening when I got to the house ; so I left 
'^: the postillion to manage his point as be could ; and, lor 
mine,! walked directly into the house. 

The family consisted of an old grey headed man and 
his wife, with five or six sons and sons in law, and their 
fieveral wives, and a joyous genealogy out of them* 
' They were all sitting do wji 4ogetber to their lentiJ-* 
soup : A large whealen loaf was in the middle of the 
table ; and a flaggon of wine at each end of it promised 
joy through the. stages of the repast— it was a feast of 
love. 

The old man rose up to meet me, and with a respect- 
ful cordiality would have me sit down at the table. My 
heart was sit down the moment I entered the room ; so 
I sat down at once, like a son of the family f and, to in- 
vest myself in the character as speedily as I could, if 
instantly borrowed the old man's knife, and taking up the 
loaf, cut myself a hearty luncheon ; and, as I did it I 
saw a testimony in every eye, not only of an honest wel- 
come, but of a welcome mixed with thanks, that I had not 
seemed to doubt it. 

Was it this, or tell me. Nature, what else was it that 
made this morsel so sweet — and to what magic I owe 
it that the draught I took of their flaggon was so deli- 
cious with it, that it remains upon my palate to this 
hour? 

If the supper was to my taste, the grace t?hich followed 
•was much more so. 

\ybcn supper ws^s over, the old man'gave a knock 
upon the table with the haft of his knife, to bid them 
prepare for the dance* The moment the signal was giv- 
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en, the women and girls ran alto^ther into the back 
apanmentf to tie up their hair, and the young men to the 
door to wash their faces, and jchange their sabots, (wood" 
en 9hoesJ and in three ,ininutes every soul was ready* 
upon a little esplanade before the house to begin. The 
old man and his wife come out last, and, placing nfe be- 
twixt them, sat down upon a sofa of turf by the door.» 

The old man had some fifty years agp, been no mean 
performer upon the vielle ; and, at the age he was then 
of, touched it well enough for the purpose. His wife 
sung now and then a little to the tune, then intermitted, 
and joined her old man again, as their children and grand- 
children danced before them» ; \ 

It was not till the middle of the second dance, when 
for some pauses in the movement* wherein they all seem- 
ed to look up, I fancied I could distinguish an elevation 
of spirit, different from that which is the cause or the 
effect of simple iolHty. In a word, I thought I beheld 
religion mixing m the dance ; but, as I had never seisn 
her so engaged* I . should have looked upon it now as one 
of the illusions of an imagination which is eternally 
misleading me* had not the old man, as soon as the dance 
ended, said* that this was their constant way ; and thBt 
all his life long, he made it a rule, after supper was over* 
to call out his family to dance at)d rejoice ; believing* 
he said, that a cheerful and contented mind was the best 
sort of thanks to heaven that an illiterate peasant could 
pay.— Qr learned prelate either^ said I. 

XVIII Rustic Felicity.— \b. 

MANY are the siilent pleasures of the honest peasant) 
wlio rises cheerfully to his labor.-^Look into kis dwell* 
nng— where the scene of every man's happiness chiefly 
lies ;— *hc has the same domestic endearments— as much 
joy and comfort in his children, and as flattering hopes 
of their doing well— to enliven his hours and gladden 
his heart, as you would conceive in the most affluent sta« 
tion« And I make no doubt, in genera], but if the true 
account of his joys ahd sufferings were to be balanced 
with those of his betters— that the upshot would prove 
to be little i»or« than t^ y that the rich man had the 
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more meal — but the poor man the belter stomach ;— -tbe 
one had more luxury— moi'e able physicians ta attend 
and »et him to rights ;— -the other, more health and 
soundness in his bones, and less occasion for their help ; 
that, ^fter these two articles betwixt them were balanced 
— in all other things they stood ^ upon a level— -that the 
sun shines as warm — the air blows as fresh» and the earth 
breathes as fragrant upon the one as the other ;-<-and 
they have an equal share in all the beauties and resd bene^ 
fits of nature. 

XIX.— //b««e of Mourning. *^\b» 

LET 118 go into the house of mourning made so by 
such afflictions as have been brought in merely by the 
common cross accidents and disasters to which our con- 
(}itton is exposed— where, perhaps, the agtd parents sit 
brokenhearted, pierced to their souls, with the folly 
and indiscretion of a thanK^ess child— the child of their 
prayers, in whom all their hopes and expectations cen- 
tered :.^Perhaps, a more affecting scene— a virtuous 
family lying pinched with want, where the unfortunate 
support of it, having long struggled with a train of mis- 
fortunes, and bravely fought up against them, is now 
piteously borne down at 4he last-*->overwheimed with a 
cruel bloW) which no forecast or frugality «ould have 
prevented. O God ! look upon his afflictions. Behold 
him distracted with many sorrows, surrounded with the 
tender pledges of his love ; and the partner of his cares— ^ 
without bread to give them ; unable from the remem- 
brance of b^wtter days to dig ;— to beg ashamed. 

When we enter into the house of mourning, such as 
this— it is^impossible to insult the unfortunate, even with 
an improper look. Under whatever levity and dissipa- 
tion of heart such objects catch our eyes — they catch 
-likewise out attentions, collect and call home our scat- 
tered thoughts, and exercise them with wisdom. A 
transclent scene of distress, such as is here sketchetl, how 
soon does it furnish materials to set the mind at work \ 
How necessarily does it engage it to the consideration of 
tlie miseries, and misfortunes, the dangers and calamities 
40 which (he life of man is subject \ By holding up such 
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i glass before \U it forces the mind to see and reflect 
upon the vanity^-the perishing condieion and uncertaia 
tenure of every thing in this world. From reOections 
of tkis serious cast, how insensibly do the thoughts car- 
ry us farther ; — and, from considering Mrhat we aret 
wfaftt kind of world we live in, and what evils befall us 
IP it, how naturally do they set us to look forward at 
what possibly we shall be ;— for what kind of world we 
are intended — ^what evils may befall us there— and what 
provisions we ahould make against them here, whilst we 
have time and opportunity I If these lessons are so in- 
separable from the house of mourning here supposed***- 
we shall find it a still more instructive school of wisdomt ' 
when we take a view of the place in that affecting light 
ja which the wise mati seems to confine it in the text ;-« 
in which, by the house of mourning) 1 believe he means 
that particular scene of sorrow^ where there is lamen- 
tation and mourning for the dead. Turn in hither, I 
beseech you for a moment. Behold the dead man ready 
to be carried out, the only son of his mother, and she a 
widow. Perhaps a still more affecting spectacle, a kind 
and indulgent father of a numerous family lies breath* 
less-^snatched away in the strength of his age— torn, 
and in an evil hour, from bis' children, and the bosom 
of a disconsolate wife. Behold much people of the 
city gathered together to mix their tears, with settled 
sorrow in their looks, going htavily along to the house 
9f mourning, to perform that last melancholy office, 
which when the debt of nature is paid we are called 
upon to pay to each other« If this sad occasion, which 
leads him there, has not done it already, take notice 
to what a serious znd devcut frame of mind every man 
is reductvj, the moment iie enters thh gate of affliction. 
The busy and fluttering soii Its* which, in the house of 
mirth, vvere wont to triuispcri him from one diverting 
object to another — s( -j 1 w Cn^iy are fallen ! how peace- 
ably they are laid I In this gloomy mansion, full of 
shskdes and uncomfortable dajnps to seize the soul— see 
the light and easy heart, which never knew what it was 
to think before, how pensive it is now, how soft hovy 
susceptible) how full of religious impresstOAs, how deep 
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it is smitten with a sense, and with a love of virtvrc I— 
Coyld we, in this crisis, whilst this empire of reason 
and religion lasts, and ttie heart ^is thus exercised with 
wisdom, iind busied ^ith heavenly contemplations — 
could We sec it naked as it is — stripped of its passions, 
unspotted by the world, and re^j^ardless of its pleasures— 
we might then safely rest our cause upon this single 
evidence, and appeal to the most sensual, whether Sol- 
omon has not made a ju^t determination here in fevor 
of the house of mourning ? Nm for its own sake, but as 
it is fruitful in viiiue, and becomes the occi»sron of so 
much good. Without this end, sorrow, 1 own, has no 
use but to shorten a man*s days— nor can gravity, whb 
all its siudietl solemnity of look and carnage, serve any 
end but to make one half of tlie world merry, and impou 
upon (he other. 



SECTION ni. 

l.^Tke Honor and Advantage qf a constant Mhertnce 
to Truth, — Percival's Talks. 

PETRARCH, a celebrated Italian poet, who flour- 
ished about four hundred years agO) recommended 
himself to the confidence and affection of Cardinal Co- 
lonna, in whose faniily he resided, by his candor and 
strict regard to truth. A violent quarrel occuired in the 
household of this nobleman ; which was carried so far, 
that recourse was had to arras. The Cardinal wished to 
know4he foundation of this aflair ; and that he might be 
able to decide with justice, he assembled all bis people, 
and obliged them to bind themselves, by a most solemn 
oath oh the gospels, to dechre the whole truth. Every 
one without exception^ sHkbmitted to this determination ; 
even the Bishop of Lunay brother to the Cardinal, was 
not excused. Petrarch, in his turn, presenting himself 
to take the oath, the Cardinal closed the book, and said, 
As to you^ Fetrarchy your nvord ia sufficient. 

ll.^-^Im/iertinence in D/5C0Mr«e.— Theophrastus. 

THIS kind of impertinence is a habit of talking much 
W4thout thinking. 

A man who has this distemper in his tongue shall en- 
tertain you, though he never saw you before, with a long 
story in praise of his own wife ; give you the particulars 
of last night's dream, nt* the description of a feast he has 
been at without letting a single dish escape him. Wl^en 
he is thus entered into conversation, he grows very wise 
-^descants upon the corruption of the times, and the de- 
generacy of the age we live in ; from which, as his tran- 
sitions are aomewhat sudden, he falls upon the price of 
corn, 9nd the number of strangers that are in town. He 
undertakes to prove, that it is better putting to sea in 
summer than in winter, and that rain is necessary to 
j>i^uc6 a.good crop of corn; telliog you, in th« same 
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' breath) that h^ intends to plough up such a part of bis 
estate next year, that the times are hardt and that a 
man has much ado to get through the world. His 
whole discourse is nothing but hurry and incoherence. 
He acquaints you, that Demi ppus had the largest torch 
at the feast of Ceres; asks you if you remember how 
many pillars are in the music theatre; tells you that he 
took physic yesterday ; and desires to know what day of 
the month it is. If you have patience to hear him be 
win inform you what festivals are kept in August, what 
in Octoberj and what in December. 

When you see such a fellow as this coming towards 
you, run for your life* A man had much better be vis- 
ited by a fever ; so painful is it to be fastened upon by • 
one of this make, who takes it for granted that you have 
nothing else to do, but to give him a hearing. 

Ill, '^CAaracier of ^ddiaon as a rrr?Vfr.-r-JoHNsoK. 

AS a describer of life and manners, Mr. Addison must 
be allowed to stand perhaps the first in the first rank. 
His humor is peculiar to himself; and i« so happily dif- 
fused, as to give the grace of novelty to donieslic scents 
and daily occurrences. He never o^erstefis the modesty of 
nature^ nor raises merriment or wonder by the violation 
of truth. His figures neither divert by distortion, nor 
amaze by aggravation. He copies life with so much 
.fidelity, that he can hardly be said to invent ; yet his 
exhibitions have an air so much origmal, that it is diffi- 
cult to suppose them not merely the product of imgina- 
tion. 

As a teacher of wisdom he may be confidently fol- 
lowed. His religion has nothing in it enthusiastic or 
superstitious ; he appears neither weakly credulous, Bor 
wantonly sceptical ; his morality is neither dangerously 
lax, nor implacably rigid. All the enchantments of 
fancy, and all the cogency of argumen'ts, are employed 
toTecommend to the reader his real interest, the care of 
pleasing the Author of his being. Truth is shown some- 
times as the phantom of a vision, sometimes appears 
half Veiled in an allegory, sometimes attracts regard in 
the robes'of foncfr and sometimes steps forth in the 
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confidence of reason. She wears a thousand dresses, and 
in aJI is pleasing. 

His prose is the model of the middle style ; on grave 
subjects not formal, on light occasions not groveling ; 
pure VFtthout scrupulosity, and exact without apparent 
elaboratfon *, always equable, and always easy, without 
glowing words or pointed sentences. His page is al- 
ways luminous, but never blazes in unexpected splen- 
dor. It seems to have been his principal endeavor to 
avoid all harshness and severity of diction ; he is there- 
fore sometimes verbose in his transitions and connexions, 
and sometimea descends too much to the language of con- 
versation ;. yet, if his language had been less idiomat- 
ical, it might have lost somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. 
What he attempted he performed ; he is never feeble, 
and he did not wish to be energetic ; he is never rapid, 
afMi he never stagnates. His sentences have neither stu- 
died amplitude nor affected brevity ; his periods, though 
not diligently rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever 
Irishes to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse» 
and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addi&on. 

IV , '^Pleasure and Pa/n.-^SpECTATOR. 

THERE were two families, which, from the begin- 
ning of the world, were as opposite to each other as light 
and darkness. The one of them lived in heaven, and the 
other in hell. The youngest descendant of the first fami- 
ly was Pleasure, who was the daughter of Happinessi 
who was the child of Virtue, who was the offbpring of the 
Gods. These, as I said before, had their habitation in 
heaven. The youngest of the opposite family was Pain, 
who was the son of Misery, who was the child of Vice, 
who was the offspring of the Furies. The habitation of 
this race ot beings was in hell. 

The middle station of nature 4)etween these two oppo- 
site extremes was the earth, which was inhabited by 
creatures of a middle kind ; neither so virtuous as the 
one, nor so vicious as the other, but partaking of the 
good and bad qualities of those two opposite families*— 
Jupiter, considering that this speciesy commonly called 
L 
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MAN, was too virtuous to be miserable and too vicious 
to be happy, that he might make a distinction between the 
good and the bad, ordered the two youngest of the above- 
mentioned families (Pleasure, who was the daughter of 
Happiness, and Pain, who was^he son of Misery) to meet 
one another upon this part of nature which lay in the hatf 
way between them, having promised to settle it upon them 
both, provided they could agree upon the division of it, so 
as to share mankind between them. 

Pleasure and Pain were no sooner met in their new 
habitation, but they immediately agreed upon this point, 
that Pleasure should take possession of the vrrtuous, and 
Pain of the vicious part of that species which was given 
up to them. But upon examining to which of them any 
individual they met with belonged, they found each of 
them had a right to him ; for that contrary to what tbcy 
had seen in their old place of residence, there was no 
person so vicious who had not some good in him, nor 
any person so virtuous who had not in him some evil.— 
The truth of it is, they generally found, upon search, that 
in the most vicious man Pleasure might lay claim to 
an hundredth part, and that in the most virtuous man 
Pain might come in for at least two thirds. This they 
saw would occasion endless disputes between them^ un- 
less they could come to some accommodation. To this 
end, there was a* marriage proposed between them, and 
at length concluded. Hence it is that we find Pleasure 
and Pain are such constant yoke fellows, and that they 
cither make their visits together, or are never far asun- 
der. If Pain comes into an heart, be is quickly followed 
by Pleasure ; and if Pleasure enters, you may be sure Pain 
is not far off. 

But notwithstanding this marriage was very conveni- 
ent for the two parties, it did not seem to answer the 
intention of Jupiter in sending thein among mankind— 
To remedy, therefore, this inconvenience, it was stipu- 
lated between them by articfe, and confirmed by the con- 
sent of each family, that, notwithstanding they here pos- 
sessed the species indifferently, upon the death of every 
single person, if he was found to have in him a certain pro- 
portion of evil) he should be dispatched into the infernal 
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regions kya passport from Pain, ther^ to dwell with Mis- 
eryi Vice and the Furies ; or, on the contrary, if he had 
in him a certain proportion of good* he should be dispatch- 
ed into heaven, by a passport from PIeasure» there to 
dwell with Happinessi Virtue and the Gods. 

v.— S/r Roger de Coverly^a Family.'^lB. 

HAVING often received an invitation from my friend 
Sir Roger dc Coverly, to pass away a month with hifli 
in the country, 1 last week accompanied him thither, 
and am settled with him for some time at his country* 
iiouse, where I intend to form several of my ensuing 
speculations. Sir Hoger, who is very well acqusinted 
with my humor, lets me rise and go to bed when I 
please, <ljne at his own table or in my chan>ber, as I 
think fit, sit still and say nothin;jf) without bidding me 
be merry. When the gentlemen of the country come 
to see him, he only shews me at a distance. As I have 
been walking in the fields, I have observed them stealing 
a sight of me over an hedge, and have heard the knight de» 
siring them not to let me see them) for that I hated to be 
stared jit. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger's family, because 
it consists of sober and staid persons ; for as the knight 
is the best master in the world, he seldom changes his 
servants ; and as he is beloved by all about him, his ser- 
vants never care for leaving him ; by this means his 
domestics are all in years and grdwn old with their 
master. You would take his valet de chambre for his 
brother ; his butler is gray headed, his groom is one of 
the gravest men 1 have ever seen, and his coachman has 
the looks of a privy counsellor. You see the goodness 
of the master even in the old house dog, and in a gray 
pad that is kept in the stable with great care and tender- 
ness, out of regard ^to his past services, though he has 
been useless for several years. 

I could not but observe, with a great deal of pleasure, 
the joy that appeared in the countenances of these an* 
cient domestics, upon my friends's arrival at his country 
seat. Some of them could not refrain from tears at the 
sight.of their old master j every one of them pressed for- 
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ward to do sdmethmg for him, and seemed^ discouraged 
if they were not employed. At the same time, the good 
old knight, with the mixture of the father and the master 
of the family, tempered the inquiries after'his own af* 
fairs with several kind questions relating to themselves- 
This humanity and good nature engages eveiy body to 
him ; so that when he is pleasant upon any ofthem, ail 
his ikmily are in good hunior, and none so much as the 
person whom he diverts himself with ; on the contrary, if 
he coughs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is easy 
for a &tander-by to observe a secret concern in ti^ looks of 
all his servants. ^ 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular ^are 
of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, as well as 
the rest of his fellow servants, wonderfully desirous of 
pleasing me, because they have often heard their master 
talk of me as his particular friend. 

My chief companion when Sir Roger is diverting him- 
self in the woods or in the fields, is a very venerable tnah 
who is ever with Sir Roger, and has lived at his house in 
the nature of a chaplain, above thirty years.— This gen- 
tleman is a person of good sense and some learning, of a 
Tery regular life and obliging conversation ; he heartily 
loves Sir Roger, and knows that he is very much in the old 
knight's esteem ; so that he lives in the family rather as 
a relation thac^ a dependant. 

I have observed in several of my papers, that my 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is some- 
thing of an humorist ; and -that his virtues, as well as 
imperfections, are, as it were, tinged by a certain extrava- 
gance, which makes them particularly his, and distin- 
guishes them from those of other men. This cast of 
mind, as it is generally very innocent in itself, so it rea- 
ders h'ts conversation highly agreeable, and more de- 
lightful than the same degree of sense and virtue would 
appear in their common and ordinary colors. As 1 waa 
walking with him last liight, he asked me how 1 liked 
the good man whom 1 4)are just now mentioned ;-<-*and 
without staying for my answer, told me that he was 
afraid of being insulted with Latin and Greek at his 
OWB table ; for which reason he desirefl a pa^icular 
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fricnc! of his at the uni?ersity, to find him out a clergy^- 
man rather of plain sense than much learntngft of a good 
aspect, a clear vorce, a sociable temper ; and if posst*- 
ble, a man who understood a little back gammon.-* 
My friend, says Sir Roger, found me out this gentle* 
man ; who, besides the endowments required of him, is, 
they tell me, a good scholar, though he does not show 
it. I have given him the parsonage of the parish; and 
because I know his value, have settled upon him a good 
annuity for life* If he outlives me he shall find that he 
was higher in my esteem than perhaps he thinks he 
is. He has now been with me thirty years; and, though 
he does not know I have taken notice of it, has never,. 
in all that time, asked any thing of me for himself, 
though he is every day soliciting me for something in 
behalf of one or. other of my tenants, his parisuoners. 
There has not been a lawsuit in the parish since he has 
Hved among them. If any dispute arises^ they appljr 
themselves to him for the decision ; if they do not ac- 
quiesce in his judgment, which I think never happened 
above once or twice at most, they appeal to roe. At his 
first settling with me, I made him a present of all the 
good sermons which have been printed in English ; and 
only begged of him that every Sunday* he would pro- 
noujiee one of them in the pulpit. Accordingly he has 
digested them into such a series, that they follow one 
another naturally, and make a continued system of prac« - 
lical divinity* 

As Sir Roger was going on.ia his story, the-genilc- 
xnan w& were talking of came up to us ; and, upon the 
knight's asking him who preached to-morrow (for it 
was Saturday night) told us the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
iothe morning, and Dr. South in the afternoon. He 
then shewed us his.list of preachers for the whole year ; 
where I saw with a. great deal of pleasure, ^Archbishop 
Tiliotsoni Bishop Saunderson, Dr< Barrow, Dr. Calamy, 
with several living authors who have published discourses 
of practical divinity. Lno sooner saw this venerable 
roan in the pulpit, but I very much .approved of my 
friend's insisting upon the qualifications of a good aspect, 
and a clear voice ; for I was so charmed with the grace- 
L3 
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ftlneM of his figure and delivery^ at welt as with the dis- 
courses he pronounced, that I think i never passed any 
time more to my satisfaction. A sermon repeated after 
this manner, is like the composittoQ of a poet, in the 
mouth of a graceful actor. 

VL— 7%tf Folly of Incomiatent Ex ft€C tationa, -^ A^itkmx, 

THIS world may be considered as a great mart of 
commerce, where fortune exposes to our view various 
commodities ; riches, ease, tranquillity, fame* integrity, 
knowledge. Every thing is marked at a settled price.' 
Our time, our labor, our ingenuity, is* so much rea4y 
money, which we are to lay out to the best advantage. 
Examine, compare, choose, reject ; but stand to your 
own judgment ; and do not, like children, when you 
have purchased one thing, repine that you do not possess 
another, which you did not purchase. Such is the force 
of well regulated industry, that a steady and vigorous 
exertion of our faculties, directed to one end will general* 
Jy insure success. Would you, for instince, be rich ? 
Do you think that single point worth the sacrificing 
every thing else to ? You may then be rich.)^ Thousands 
have become so from the lowest beginnings, by toil, 
and patient diligence, and attention to the minutest arti- 
cles of expense and profit. But yoUj:must give up the 
pleasures of leisure, of a vacant mind, of a free unsuspi- 
cious temper. If you preserve your integrity, it must 
be a coarse spun and vulgar honesty. Those high and 
lofty notions of morals, which you brought with you 
fromnhe schools must l^e considerably lowered, and mixed 
with the baser alloy of -a jealous and worldy minded pru- 
dence. You must learn to do hard^ if not unjust things •: 
and for the nice embarrassments of a delicate and ingen- 
uous spirit k is necessary for you to get rid of them 
as fast as possible. You must shut your heart against 
the Muses, and be content to feed your understandings 
with plain household truths. In short you must not at- 
tempt to enlarge your ideas, or polish your taste^or re- 
fine your sentiments ; but must keep on in one beaten track 
without turning aside, cither to the right hand or to the 
reft.—** But I cannot submit to drudgery like this— I feel 
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a spirit above it.** It is well ; be above it then ; only do 
Dot repine that you are not rich. 

Is knowledge the pearl of price ? That, too, may be 
purchased^— by steady application, and long solitary hours 
of study and reflection.— Bestow these and you shall be 
learned. ** But," says the man of letters, " what a hard- 
ship it is, that many an illiterate fellow, who cannot con- 
strue the nCkotto of the arms of his coach, shall raise a 
fortune and make a figure, while I have little more than 
the common conveniences of life I" Was it in order lo 
raise a fortune, that you consumed the sprightly hours of 
youth in study and retirement I Was it to be rich that you 
grew pale ove» the midnight lamp, and distilled the sweet- 
ness from the Greek and Roman spring i You have then 
mistaken your path, and ill* employed your industry.— 
** What reward have I then for all my labors V What 
reward I a large comprehensive soul, well purged from 
vulgar fears, and purturbations, and prejudices, able to 
comprehend and interpret the works of man— of God. 
A rich, flourishing, cultivated mind, pregnant with inex- 
haustible stores of entertainment and reflection. A per- 
petual spring of fresh ideas, and the conscious dignity of 
superior intelligence. Good Heaven ! and what reward 
can you ask besides ? - 

** But is it not sitome , reproach upon the economy of 
Providence, that such a one, who is a mean dirty fellow, 
. should have amassed wealth enough to buy half a nation ?" 
Not in the least. He made himself a mean dirty fellow 
for that very end. He has paid his health, his conscience, 
his liberty, for it ; ai-.d will you envy his bargain ? AVill 
you hang your head and blush in his presence,- because 
he outshines you in equipage and show ? Lift up your 
brow, with a noble confidence and say to yourself, " I have 
not these things, it is true ; but it is because I have not 
sought, because I have not desired them ; it is because I 
possess something better ; 1 have chosen my lot $ I am 
content and satisfied." 

You are a modest man-*— you love quiet and indepen- 
deace, and have a delicacy and reserve in your temper, 
which renders it impossible for you to elbow your way 
in the world> and be the herald of your own merits. Be 
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content, then, with a modest felirertient, with the esteem 
of your intimate friends, with the praises of a bf&meless 
heart, apd a delicate ingetjuous spirit ; but resign the 
splendid distinctions of the world to those who can better, 
scramble for them. 

The man whose tender sensibility of conscientc and 
strict regard to the rules of moraitty makes him sci'upu- 
lous andHfearful of offending, is often heard* to complain 
of the disadvantages he lies under, in every path of hon- 
or and profit. " Could I but get over some nice poims, 
and conforni to the practice and opinion of those abofit 
me, I might stand as fair a chance as others for dignities 
and preferment." And why can you not } What hinders 
you from discarding this troublesome scrupulosity of 
yours which stands so grieveusly in your way ? if it be a 
small thing to enjoy a healthful mind, sound at the very 
core, that does not shrink from' the keenest inspection' ; 
invrard freedom from remorse and |)erturbalioni unsullied 
Whiteness and simplicity of maauers ; a genuine integrity. 
Pure in the last recesses of the ftiixid' : 

if you think, these advantage§ aa inadequate recompense 
for what you. resign, dismiss your scruples this inslai>t, 
and be a slave merchant, % director — or what you please. 

Yll.^^Deacri/rtion^of the Vale of Kesij^ick, in Cumberland* 
' ■ ■■■Bbownv 

THIS delightful vale ii^thus elegantly described by the 
late ingenious Dr. Brown, in a letter to a friend^ 

In my way to the north; from Hagley^ 1 passed 
through Dovedale ; and to say the tiuth, was disappointed 
in it. When I came to Buxton, I visited another or 
two of their romantic scenes ; but these are inferior 
to Dovedale; They are all but poor miniatures of 
Keswick, ^hich exceeds them more in grandeur than you- 
can imagine ; and more, if possible^ in beauty than in> 
grandeur. 

Instead of a narrow slip of valleys, which is seen at 
Dovedale, you have at Keswick a vast' ampitheatre, iii ~ 
circumference above twenty miles. Instead of a i»eagre 
rivulet, a noble living lake ten miles round, of an ob- 
!|»Dg foriO) adorned with a Yariety of wooded islands. 
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The rocks indeed of Dovedale are finely wild, pointed, and 
irregular ; but the hills are both little and unanimated ; 
and the margin of the brook h poorly edged with weeds, 
morass and brushwood. But at Keswick, you will on one 
side of the lake, see a rich and beautiful landscape of cul- 
tivated fields, rpsing to the eye in fine inequalities, with 
nobl^e groves of oak, happily dispersed, and climing the 
adjacent hills, shade above shade, in the most various and 
picturesque forms. On the opposite shore, you ^ill find 
rocks and clifTs of stupendous height hanging broken 
over the lake, in horrible grandeur, some of them a thou- 
sand feet high, the woods climing up their steep and shag- 
gy sides, where mortal foot never yet approached. On 
these dreadful heights the eagles build their nests ; a va- 
riety of waterfalls are seen pouring from their summits, 
and tumbling in vast sheets from rock to rock, in rude 
and terrible magnificence ; while, on all sides of this im-f 
meuse amphitheatre, the lofiy mountains rise rounds 
piercing the clouds, in shapes as spiry and fantastic «s the 
very rocks of Dovedale. To this I must add the frequent 
and bold projections of the cliffs into the lake, forming 
noble bays and promontories : In other parts they finely 
retire from it, and often open in abrupt chasms, or clefts, 
through which at hand, you see rich and uncuUiTated 
vaJes ; a^d beyond these at various distancet mountata 
rising over mountain ; among which, new prospects pre- 
sent themselves in mist, till the eye is lost in an agreeable 
perplexity ; 

Where active fancy travels beyond sense. 

And pictures things unseen.— - 

Were I to analyse the two places into their constitu- 
ent principles, I should tell you, that the full perfection 
of Keswick consists in three circumstances -, beauty, hor- 
ror and immensity, united ; the second of which aJone is 
found in Dovedale. Of beauty it hath little, nature 
having left it almost a desert ; neither its small extent 
nor the diminutive and lifeless form of the hills, admits 
magnificence ; but to give you a complete idea of these 
three perfections, as they are joined in Keswick, would 
require the united powers of Claude, Salvator and Pous- 
siu. The first should throw bis deliqate sunshine over 
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, the cultivated vales,- the scattered cats, the groves, the 
lake, and wooded islands. The second should dash out 
the horror of the rugged cliffs, th* sleeps, the bangini? 
woods, and foaming waterfalls ; while the grand pencil 
of Poussin shbuld crown, the v.hoie, with the majesty of 
ilie Jropending mountains. 

So much- for what I would call the permanent beauty 
of this astonishing scene. Were 1 not afraid of being 
tiresome, I could now dwell as long upon its varying or 
accidental beauties. I would sail round the lake, an- 
chor in every bay, and land you on every promontory 
and island, I would point out the perpetual change of 
prospect; the woods, rocks, cliffs and mountain*, by 
turns vanishing or rising into view ; now gaining on the 
sight, hanging over our heads in their full dimentious, 
beautifully dreadful, and now, by a change of situation, 
assuming new romantic shapes ; retiring and lessening 
on the eye, and insensibly losing themselves in an azure 
mist. I would remark the contrast of li.eht and shade, 
produced by the morning and evening sun ! the one 
gilding the western, the other the eastern side of this im- 
mense amphitheatre; while the vast shallow, projected 
by the mountains, buries the opposite part in a deep and 
purple gloom, which the eye can ]>ardly penetrate. The 
natural variety of c.oioring which the several objects 
produce^ia no less wonderful and pleasing ; the ruling 
tints in the valley being those of azure, green and 
gold ; yet ever various, arising from an intermixture of 
the lake, the woods, the grass, §nd corntields ; these 
are finely contrasted^^y the gray rocks and cliffs ; and 
the whole heightened by the yellow streams of light, the 
purple hues, andmisty azure of the mountains. Some- 
times, a serine air and plear sky disclose the tops of the 
highest hills; at other times you see the clouds involv- 
ing their summits, resting on their sides, or descending 
to their base, and rolling among the valleys, as in a vast 
furnace. When the winds ace high, they roar among 
the cliffs and caverns, like peals of thunder : then, top, 
the clouds are seen in vast bodies, sweepitlg along thie 
hills in gloomy greatness, while the lake joins the tumult 
and tosses like a sea. Hut in calm weather, the whole 
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9e|sne becomes new ; the lake is a perfect mirror, and the 
landscape in all its beauty ; islands, fields* woods, rocks 
and mountains, are seen inverted, and floating:; on its 
surface. I will now carry you to the top of a cliff, 
where if you dare approach the ridge, a new scene of 
a&tonishroent presents itself ; where the ralley, lake and 
islands, seem lying at your feet ; where this expanse of 
water appears diminished to a htile pool, amidst the vast 
and unmeasurable objects llial surround it ; for here the 
siimmits of more distant hills appear beyond those you 
haveafready seen ; and, rising behind each other, in suc- 
cessive ranges, and azure groups of craggy and broken 
steeps, form an Immense and awful picture, which can 
only be expressed by the image of a tempestuous sea of 
ntountains. l>et me now conduct you down again to the 
valley, and conclude with one circumstance more ; which 
is, that a walk by a still moon light (at which time tiie 
distar.t water falls are heard in all their variety of sound) 
among these enchanting dales, open such scenes of del- 
icate beauty, repose and solemnity, as exceed all descrip- 
tion. 

VIII.— P//y, an Megory — Aitkin. 

IN the happy period of the golden age, when all the 
celestial inhabitants descended to the earth, and con- 
versed familiarly with mortals, among the most cherish- 
ed of the heavenly powers, were twins, the offspring of 
Jupiter, Love and Joy Wherever they appeared, the 
flowers sprung op beneath their feet, the sun shone with 
a brighter radiance, and all nature seemed embellished by 
their presence. 

They were inseparable companions ; and their grow- 
ing attachments, fwas favored by Jupiter; who had de- 
creed, that a lasting union should bt^ solemnized between 
them, so soon as they were arrived at maturer years.— 
But, in the mean time, the sons of men deviated from 
their native innocence ; vice and ruin over ran tbe earth 
with giant strides ; and Astrea, with her train of celes-i 
tial visitants, forsook their polluted abodes. Love alone 
remained, hating been stolen away by Hope, who was 
his nurse, and conveyed by her to the forests of Area- 
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did) where he was brought up among the shepherds. 

^ut Jupiter assigned him a different partner, and com- 
manded him to espouse Sorhowj the daughter of Ale. 
Ke complied) with reluctance ; for her features were 
harsh and disagreeable, her eyes sunk, her forehead con- 
tracted into perpetual wrinkles, and her temples were I 
covered with a wreath of Cyprus and wormwood. 

From this union sprang a virgin, irl whom might be 
traced a strong resemblance to both her parents ; but 
the sullen and unamiable features of her mother, were so 
mixed and blended with the sweetness of her father, 
that her countenance, though naournful, was highly j 
pleasing. The maids and shepherds of the neighboring i 
plains gathered round, and ' called her Pitt. A red- 
breast was observed to build in the cabin where she was \ 
born ; and, while she was yet an infant, a dove, pur- i 
sued by a hawk, flew into her bosom The nymph had 1 
a dejected appearance ; but so soft and gentle a mein, 
that she was beloved to a degree of enthusiasm. Her > 
voice was low and plaintive, but inexpressibly sweet, and | 
she loved to lie, for hours together, on the banks of 
some wild and melancholy stream, singing to her lute. 

' She taught men to weep, for she took a strange delight j 
in tears; and often, when the virgins of ^he hamlet \ 
were assembled at their evening sports, she would steal 
in among them and captivate their hearts by her tales, < 
full of charming sadness. She wore on her head a 
garland, composed of her father's myrtles, twisted with 
her mother's cyprus. 

One day, as she sat musing by the waters of Helicon, 
her tears by chance fell into the fountain, and ever 
since, the Muse's spring has retained a strong taste of 
the infusion. Pity was commanded by Jupiter to fol- 
low the steps of her mother through the world, drop- 
ping balm into the wounds she made, and binding up 
the hearts she had broken. She follows with her hair 
loose, her bosom bare and throbbing, her garments torn 
by the briars, and her feet bleeding with the roughness 
of the path. The nymph is mortal, for her mother is 
so ; and when she has fulfilled her destined course upon 
the earth, they shall both cKy^ tq|;ether« and Lovs 
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be again united to Jot, his immortal and long betrothed 
bride. 

lX.^^Mvantage8 of Commrrcr.— Spectator. 

THERE is no place in town which I so much love to 
frequent, as the Royal Exchange. It gives me a secret 
satisfaction, and in some measure gratifies my vanity, 
as I am an Englishman, to see so rich an assembly of my 
countrymen and foreigners, consulting top^ether upon 
the private business of mankind, and makmg this me- 
tropolis a kind of empoiium for the whole eaith. I must 
confess I look upon High Change to be a grand coun*- 
cil, in which all considerable nations have their repre- 
sentatives. Factors in the trading world, ai'c what am- 
bassadors are in the politic world. They negociate af- 
fairs, conclude treaties, and maintain a good correspond- 
ence between those wealthy societies of men, that arc 
divided from one another by seas and oceans, or live on 
the different extremities of a continent. I have oftem 
been pleased to hear disputes adjusted between an inhab- 
itant of Japan and an alderman of London ; or lo see a 
subject of the Great Mogul entering into a league with 
one of the Czar of Muscovy. I am infinitely delighted 
in mixing with these several ministers of commerce, as 
they are distinguished by their different walks and dif- 
fei^nt languages. Sometimes I am jostled among a body 
of Armenians ; sometimes I am Jost in a crowd of Jews ; 
and sometimes make one in a group of Dutcinnen. I- 
am a Dane, Swede or Frenchman, at different times, or 
rather fancy myself like the old philosophen, who, upon 
being asked what countryman he was, replied, That he 
was a citizen of the w^rld. 

Nature seems to have taken a prrticular care to dis- 
seminate her blessings among the different regions of the 
world with an eye to this mutual intercourse and traffic 
among mankind, that the natives of the several parts 
of the globe might have a kind of dependence upon one 
another, and be united together by their common inter- 
ests. Almost every degree produces something pecu- 
liar to it. The food often grows in one country, and the 
sauce in another. The fruits of Portugal are <?orrected 
M 
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by the products of Barbadocs ; the infusion of aChiia 
plant sweetened with the pith of an iodian canei The 
Philippine islands give a flavor to our European bowls. 
The single dress of a woman of quality is often the pro- 
^Uct of an hundred tlimates. The mtiff amd the fen come 
together from the different ends cS the earth. The scatf 
Is sent from the torrid zone, and the tippet from beneath 
Ae pole. The brocade petticoat rises out of the mines 
«f Peru, and tlie diamond necklace out of tlie bowels of 
Jndostan. v 

If we consider our own country in its natural prospect) 
^thout any of the benefits and advantages of commerce, 
irhat a barren uncomfortable spot of the earth falis to 
our share I Natural historiaiis tell us, that no fruit grows 
Tori finally aniohg us, besides hips and haws, acrons and 
^pignuts, with other delicacies of the like nature^ ; that our 
climate, of itself, and without the assistance of art| can 
make no farther advances towards a plumb, tJhan a sloe, 
and carries an apple 16 no greater perfection than a crab ; 
that our melons, our peaches, our figs, our appricots and 
ottr cherries, are strangers among us, imported in differ- 
ent ages, and naturalized in our English gardens ; and 
that they would all degenerate and fail away into the irush 
of our own country, if they were wiiolJy neglected by the 
planter, and left tb the mercy of our sua and soil. 

Nor has traffic mol'e enriched our vegetable world, 
than it has improved the whole face ofnature among us. 
• Our ships are laden with the harvest of every climate ; 
Qur tables are stored with spices, and oils, aiid wiues ; our 
rooms are* filled with pyraiuids of China, and adorned 
with the workmanship of Japan ; our morning's draught 
comes to us from the remotest comers ol tlie caitn ; we 
repair our bodies l.y the drugs of America, and repose 
ourselves under Indian canopies. My fnend, Sir AndreWf 
calls the vmeyards of France, our gardens ; U'-^ spice W- 
ands, our hot beds ; tire Persians our sih: weavers j aud 
Ihe Chinese, our potters. Nature, iiidced, furuishes us 
with the bare necessaries of life ; but trafiic ^ives us a 
^ great variety of what is Useful, and, at the same lime, sup- 
plies us With every thing that is convenient and ornamen- 
M. Nor is li the least part 9f 4lua our happiness^ UMd^ 
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whilst we ciijoy the remotest products of the north trnfl 
soutif, we ore frc^ from those cxiremitics of weather 
which give them birth ; that our eyes arc refreshed with 
the green fields of Britain, at the same time that our pal- 
ates are feasted witli fruits that rise between the tropic*. 
For these reasons, there are not more useful members 
in a commonwealth tiian merchants. They knit man- 
kind togcthei in a mutual i»uercourse of good offices^ 
distribute t'lie irifts of nature, fi.id work for the poor, add 
wealth to t!ie riclj, and magnificence to the great. Our 
Eng-lish mcrcha: t converts the tin of his own country in- 
to gold, and exc lane^es his woo! for rubies. The Ma- 
hometai^s are clcihtJ in our British manufacture, and 
th^ inhabitants of the frozen zone wanned wkb the fleeces 
of otir sh'jep, 

X.— 0« Fuimc Sfirakhig^.'^ln. 

MOST foreign writers who have given any cbaractei* 
oftn L ,jish nition, whatever vice they ascribe to it, 
allow, in p'Mieral, that the people an», naturally raocJest 
It proci ods, perhaps, from this our national virtue, that 
our orators are observed to make use of less gesture 
or action than those of otli-r countries. Our preachers 
stand stock still in the pr.lpU, and will not so much aft 
move a finger tp set off the best sermons in the world* 
We meet with the same speaking statues at our bars, 
and in all public places of debate. Our words flow from 
us in a smooth continued stream, without those strainings 
of tlie voice, motions of the bodv, and majesty of the 
hand ^hfch are so much celebrated in the orators of 
Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and death in 
coid blood, and keep our temper in a discourse which 
turns upon every thing that is dear to us. Though our 
zeal breaks out in the flnest tropes and figure s^ it is not 
able to stir a limb about us. 

It is certain that proper gestures and exertions of the 
voice cannot be too much studied by a public orator.-— 
They are a kind of comment to what he utters ; and en- 
forces every thing he says, with weak hearers, better 
than the strongest argument he can make use of. They 
keep the audience awake, and fix their attention to what 
h deiivei'ed to them ; at the same time thai they show 
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the speaker is in earnest, and affected himself with what 
he so passionately recoromencls to others. 

We are told that the great Latin orator TCry much itn- 
. paired his health, by the vehemence of action with which 
he used to deliver himself. The Greek orator was like- 
wise so very famous for this particular in rhetoric, that 
one of his antagonists^ whom he had banished from Athens, 
reading over the oration which had procured his banish* 
ment, and seeing his friends admire it, could not forbear 
asking them — If they were so much affected by the bare 
reading it, how much more they would have been alarm- 
ed, had they heard hira actually throwing out such a 
storm of eloquence. 

How cold and dead a figure, jn comparison of these two 
great men does an orator often make at the British bar, 
~ holding up his head with the most insipid serenity, and 
stroking the sides of a long wig tliat reaches down to his 
middle ! Nothing can be more ridiculous thai> the ges- 
tures of most of our English speakers. You see some 
of them running their hands into their pockets as far as 
ever they can thrust them, and others looking with great 
attention on a piece of paper that has nothing written oa 
it ; you may see many a smart rhetorician turning his 
feat in Vis hands, moulding it into several different cocks, 
examining sometimes the lining of it, and sometimes the 
button, during the whole course of his harangue. A 
deaf man would think that he was cheapening a beaver ; 
when perhaps he was talking of the fate of the British 
nation. I remember when I was a young man and used 
to frequent Westminster hall, there was a counsellor who 
never pleaded without a piece of pack-thread in his hand, 
which he used to twist about a thumb or finger all the 
while he was speaking ; the wags of those days used to 
call it the thread of his discourse, for he was not able to 
utter a word without it. One of his clients who was 
more merry than wise, stole it from him one day, in the 
midst of his pleading ; but he had better have let it alone^ 
for he lost his cause by the jest. 

^l.—^dvantages of History. — Hume. 

THE advantages found in history seem to be of three 
kinds ; as it amuses the fancy, as it improves the linder* 
standing, and as it strengthens virtue. 
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In reality, what more ag^rceable entertainment to the 
mind, tlian to be transported into the remoiest ai^cn of the 
world, and to observe hwnfian society, in its infancy, nv.ik- 
ing the first ^nt essays towards the arts and sciences ? 
To see the policy of government and the civility of con- 
versation refinnig by degrees, anc^every thing that is or- 
namental to human life advancing towards its ptrft:ction f 
To mark the nse> J^rogress, declension, and final cxtiiic- 
tion of the most flourishing empires ; the virtues which 
contributed to their greatness, and the vices which drew 
on their ruin I In short, to see all the human i-ace, from 
the beginning of time, pass as it were in review before us, 
appearing in their true colors, without any of those dis* 
guises, which, during their lifetime, so much perplexed 
the judgment of the beholders I What spectacle can be 
imagined so magnificent, so various, so interesting ? What 
amusement, either of the senses or imagination, can be 
compared with it ? Shall our trifling pastimes, which en- 
gross so much of our time, be preferred, as more satis- 
toctory, and more fit to engage our attention ? How per- 
yerse must that taste t>e» wliich is capable of so wrong a. 
ehoice o£ pleasure ^: 

But history is a most improving part of knowledge, as^ 
well as an agreeable anuisement ; and, indeed, a great 
jartofwhat we commonly caM erudiiiouy and value so 
highly, is nothing but an acquaintance with historical 
facts. An extensive knowledge of this kind belongs to 
men o£ letters ; but I must think it an unpardonable ig- 
norance in persons,, of whatever sex or condition, not to 
be acquEiihted with the histories, of their own country, 
along with the histories, of ancient Greece and Rome. 

I n>ust add, that history h not only a valuable part df 
knowledge, but opens the door to many other pa&ts of 
kiiowJedge, and. affords materials to most of tiie scien- 
ces.. And, indeed, if we consider the shortness of human. 
Mfer and our limiied knowledge,, even «f what pabscs iii 
-our own time^ we must be sensible tliat we siwuld be fo"- 
ever children in undexstaiiding, wer.e it not foiv this Ir* 
ventioQ, which extends our experience to all past ai^es,. 
ands m^ mosb distant nations,, malung-, them, coiiulfnitse- 
m^ much to our* improvement in; wisdom^, as^ it the^ l^dL 
M2 
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actually lain wnder our ob$erv?>tlon. / A man accfuamted 
with history, may, in some respect, oe said to have Hved 
from the beginning qC the world, and. to have been mak- 
ing continual additions in his stock of knoifit-dge, in ev- 
ery country. 

There is also an adflintage in that knowledge which 
is acquired by history, above what is learned by the prac- 
tiae of the world, that It brings us Icquamied with hu^- 
man affairs, without diminishing in the least froni th« 
most delicate sentiments of virtue. And^ to tell the 
truth, I scarce know any study or occupation so unex-* 
ceptionable as history, in this particular. Poets can paint 
virtue in the most charming colors ; but, as they address 
themselves entirely to the passions, they often become 
advocates to vice. Even philosophers are apt to bewil- 
der themselves in the subtilty of their speculations ; and 
we have seen some go so far^ as to deny the reality of all 
moral distinctions. But I think it a remark worthy the 
attention of the speculativei reader, that the historians 
have been, almost without exception, the true friends of 
virtue, and have always represented it in its proper col- 
ors, however they may have erred in their judgments 
of particular persons. Nor is this combination of hisio- 
rians, in favor of virtue, at all difficult to be accounted 
ibr. When a man of business enters into life, arid ao 
lion, he is more apt to consider the character^ of men 
as they have relation to his interest, than as they stand in 
themselves, and has his judgment warped on every occ?^- 
sion by the violence of his paision. When a philoso- 
|rfier contemplates character and inanners^ in his closet^ 
the general abstract view of the objects leaves the mind 
to cold and unmoved, that the sentiments of nature have 
BO room to play, and he scarce feels the difference be- 
tween vice and virtue. History keeps in a just medram 
betwiixt these extremes, and places the objects in their 
true point of view. The writers^ of history, as well as the 
readers, are sufficiently hiterested in the characters and 
events, to have a lively sentimekt of blame or praise ; 
and, at the same time, have no particular interest or con- 
- Mm 10 pervert their judgment. 
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XII.— On the Immortanty of the 5oi//.-^Spectato». 

AMONG other excellent arguments for the immov- 
talitf of the soul, there is one drawn from the perpetual- 
progress of the soul to its p*?rfcction, without a possibil- 
ity of ever arriving at it ; which is a hint that I do not 
remeniber to have seen opene<l and improved by oth- 
ers who have written on this subject* thoii£<h it seems 
to me to carry a great weight with it. How can k 
enter into the thoughts of man, that the soul, which is 
capable of such immense perfections, and of receiving 
new improvements to all eternity, shall fall away into 
nothing, almost as soon as it is created ? Are such abili- 
ties made for no purpose ? A brute arrives at a point of 
perfection that he can never pass ; in a few years he 
has all the endowments he is capable of; where he to live 
ten thousand more, he would be the same thing he -is at 
present. Were a human soul thus at a stand in her 
accomplishments : were her faculties to be full blown, 
and incapable of further enlargements ; I could imag- 
Hie it might fall away insensibly, and drop at once into a 
state of annihilation. But, can we believe a thinking be- 
ing, that is in a perpetual progress of improvements, and . 
travelling on from perfection to perfection, afier having 
just looked abroad into the works of its Creator, and 
made a few discoveries of his iiifinite goodness, wisdom 
^nd power, must perish at her first setting out, and in the 
very bcginnijig of her enquiries ? 

Man, considered in his present state, does not seem 
born to enjoy life, but to deliver it down to others.— 
This is not surprising to consider in animals, which arc 
formed for our use, and can finish their busiiTCss in A 
'»hort life. The silkworm after having spun her task, 
lays her e^jgs an^ dies. But in this life man can never 
take in his full measure of knowledge ; nor has he time 
to subdue his passions, establish his soul in virtue, and 
come up to the pcrfecuon of his nature, before he is 
Murried off the stage. Would an infiiiitely wise Being 
make such glorious creatures, for so thean a pur|3ose ? 
Can he delight in the production of sucii abortive ihteili- 
getu;es, sugh sbon lived reasoimble bt^ings ? Would fae 
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give us talents that are not to be exerted? Capacities 
that are never to be gratifi '1 ! How can we find that 
wisdom which shires through all his works, In the for-_ 
mation of man, without lookini^ on this world as only a. 
nursery for the next ; and belie vhig thai the several gen^ 
erations of rational crealnres> which rise op and disap- 
pear in such quick 6iicccssiotis> are only to receive their 
first rudiments of all existence here, and afterwards ta 
be transplanted into a more friendly climate, where they, 
may spread and flourish to all eternity ? 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing, and tri- 
wmphant consideratioa in religion than tnis, of tlie per- 
petual progress which the soul makes towards the per- 
fection of its nature, without e^ver arriving at a period 
in it. To look upon the soul as going on from strength 
to strength ; to consider that she is to shine, with new 
accessions of ,jlory, to all eterniiy j that she will be 
still adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to icnowl- 
edge ; carries in it something wocderfuUy agreeable ta 
that ambition which is natural to the mind of man.-- « 
Nay, it must be a prospect pleasing to Gpd himself^ to 
see his creation foreveV beautifying iq his eyes, and 
drawing nearer to him, by greater degrees ol resem* 
Wance. 

Methinks this single consideration, of the progress of 
a finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extin- 
guish all envy In inferior natures, and all contempt in su* 
perior. That cherubim which now appears a^ a God 
^ a hu-man soul, knows very well that the p^^riod will 
iiome about in eternity, when th« human soul shall be 
as perfect as he himself now is ? nay, when she shall 
look down upon tliat degree of pfLirfcction as mjjch as she 
BOW falls short of it. It is true, llie higher nature still 
-advances, and by that means preserves his di;stance and 
superiority in the scale of being; but hi knows, that how 
high soever the station is of which he staBids possessed at 
present, the infip^'ior naurre will at lengtii mount u"p to i^ 
and shtn^ &rtli in the same degree of glory. 

With what a&tonishmenl aiHd veneration may we look 
into our souls, where thei« are such hidden stores oC 
iktsi^ and kuowiedge, such iue^iausied^oHrces a£ ^ec— 
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fbction ! We know not yet what we shall be, nor will it 
erer enter into the heart of man to conceive the glory 
that win be always in reserve for him. The soul, con*, 
sidered in relation to its Creator, is like one of those 
mathematical lines, that may draw nearer to another fof 
all eternity, without a possibility of touching it : and can 
there be a thought so transporting, as to consider ourselves 
in these perpetual approaches of Him, who is not only 
the standard of perfection, but of happiness I 
XIII. — The Combat of the Horatii and the Curiatn^'^ 

LiVY. 

THE combat of the Horatii and Curiatii is painted in 
ft very natural and animated manner by Livy. The 
cause was this. The inhabitants of Alba and Rome^ 
roused by ambition and niuiuai complaints, took the field, 
and were on the eve of a bloody battle. The Alban gen- 
eral to prevent the effusion of blood, proposed to Hostil- 
lus, then king of Rome, to refer the destiny of both na- 
tions to three combatants of each side, and that empire 
should be the prize of the conquering party. The pro- 
posal was acc'bptcd. The Albans named the Curiatii, 
three brothers, for their champions. The three sons of 
Horatius were chosen for the Romans. 

The treaty being conclucl.d, the three brothers, on 
tach side, arrayed themselves in armour, according to 
agreement. Each side exhorts its respective champions ; 
representing to them, that their gods, their country, 
their parents, every individual in the city and army, 
BOW fixed their eyes on, their arms and valor. The gen- 
erous combatants, intrepid in themselves, and animated 
by such exhortations, march forth, and stood between 
the two armies. The armies placed themselves before 
the respective camps, and were less solicitous for any 
present danger, than for the consequence of this action. 
They therefore gave their whole attention to a sight, 
which could not but alarm them. The signal is given. 
The combatants engage with hostile weapons, and show 
themselves inspired with the intrepidity of two mighty 
armies. Both parties, equally insensible of their own 
danger, had nothing in view but the slavery or liberty pf 
their country, whose destiny depended upon their con- 
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duct. At the first onset, the clashing of their armor, 
and the errific >v|eam of their swonls, filled the specta- 
tors wir such 'repidation, fear and horror, that the fac- 
ulty r: pcivh and breath seemed totally suspended, 
even ' li'- t!;c hope of success inclined to neither side —* 
But w f it cifne to a closer eng^a^i^eraent, not only the 
mouo v? '^f thti? bodies, and the furious ag^itatiou of theif 
Wtapo.^ crested the eyes of the spectators, but their 
opening v/ounds, and the streaming blood. Two of the 
Romans fell, and expired at the feet of the Albans, who 
were all three wouiicled. Upon their fall the Alban 
army shouted for joy, while the Roman legions re- 
mained without hope, but noi- without concern, being 
caperly anxieus for the surviving Roman, then sur*» 
rounded by his thre^ adversariea. Happily he wast not 
wonn i' d ; but not Wii^g a match for three, though 
ftupnior to any of them singly, he iiacV. i\xour*e 
,10 a Rtrfltao-^a^v ?^r f?»vkfeg tlVem. He betook liinisclf 
to fligiit ; Pghtly supposuig, that they would ibiiow 
him '\t unequal distance, as their strength after so much 
loss of blood, would permit. Having fled a consid- 
erable way from the spot where they fought, he look- 
ed back, and saw the Curiatii pursuing, at a considerable 
distance from one another, !*nQ one of them very near 
feim. He turned with all his fury upon the foremost ; 
and, while the Alban army were crying out to his broth- 
ers to sticcor him, Horatius, having presently dispatch- 
ed bis first enemy, rushed forward to a second victory. 
The Romans encourage their champion by such ac- 
ciamations as generally proceed • from unexpected 
success. He, on the other hand, hastens to put an end 
to the second combat, and slew another, before the third, 
who was not far off, could come up to his assistance. 
There now remained only one combatant on each side. 
The Roman, who had still received no hurt, fired^ with 
gaining a double victory, advances with great confidence 
to his third combat. His antagonist, on the other hand, 
being weakened by loss of blood, and spent with running 
so far, could scarce drag his legs after him, and bting 
already dispirited by t)ie death of his brothers, presents 
his breast to the vit^toi', for it could not be called a com^ 
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test. «* Two (says the exulting Roman) two have I sac- 
lificed to tW manes of my brothers-— the third I will of- 
fer up to my country, that henceforth Rome may [^ive 
laws to Aiba." Upon which he transfixed him with his 
sword, and ^ppcd him of his armor. The Romans re- 
ceived Horatius,the victor, into their camp, wit^ an ex- 
ultation, great as their former fear. After this each ar- 
my buried their respective dead, but with ver^^ different 
sentiments ; the one reflecting on • the sovereignty they 
had acquiredf and the other on the subjection to slavery, 
to the power of the Romans. 

This combat became stilJ more remarkable : Horatius 
yetuming to Rome, with the arms and spoils of his ene- 
my, met his sister, who Was to have been married to one 
of ttie Curiatii. Seeing her brotner dressed in her lover*s 
coat of armor, which she herself had wrought, she could 
not contain her gricf.-'-Slie shed a flood of tears, she 
tore her hair, and in the transports of her sorrow, utter- 
ed the most violetu imprccaiions against her brother. 
Horatius, warm with his victory, and enraged at the grief 
which his sisu r expressed, with such unseasonable pas- 
sion, in the micist ot the public joy, in the heat of his an- 
ger, drove a poignard to her heart. ^*« Begone to thy 

lover," says he, '* and cariy him ti;at dcg^^nerate passion 
wbich makes theo prctur a dead enemy to the glory of 
thy country."] Every body detested au actk)n so cruel 
and inhumaii. Tue murderer was immediately seized, 
dragged before the Dunmviri, the proper judi^es of such 
crimes, iioratius was condemned to lose his life ; and 
the very day of his triumph had been the day of his pun- 
ishment, if he hadnotbytne advice oi Tullus Hos'i.iust 
appealed from that juu^mcnt to the assemniy c: the 
people. He appeared there with the same courage and 
resolution that he had shown in the combat wim tx.c Cu- 
riatii.— The people thought so great a service ix^ht 
iustly excuse them, if tor once they moderated the ligor 
of the law ; and, accordingly, he was acquitted, rather 
through admiratioa of bm coumge, than for the jusac* 
o(liis cause. 
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XIV.— On the Power of Cw«/om.— Spectator. 

THERE is not a common saying whkh has a beU 
ter turn of sense in it, than what we often hear in th^ 
mouths of the vulgar, that custom is second nature.-^ 
It is, iid^ed, ablcto form the man anew, and give him 
inclinations and capacities altogether different from those 
he was born with. A person who is addicted to phiy or 
gaming, though he took but little delight in it at first, 
by degree s contracts strong an inciiiiation towards it, 
and gives himself ^up so entirely to it, that it^seemsthie 
only end of his benig. The love of a retired or busy life 
will grow upon a man insensibly, as he is conversant in 
the one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified for rel- 
ishing that to which he has been for some time disused. 
Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff,, till he 
is unable to pass away his time- without it ; not to men- 
tion how our delight in any particular study, art, or 
science, rises and improves, in proportion to the appli- 
cation which we bestow upon it. Thus, what was at 
first an exercise, becomes at length an entertainment.—- 
Our employments are changed into diversions. The 
mind grows fond of those actioHs it is accustomed to, 
and is drawn with reluctancy from those paths in which 
it has been used to walk. 

If we consider, attentively, this property of human na- 
ture, it must instruct us in very fine moralities. In the 
first place, I would have no man discouraged with that 
kind of life, or series of action, in which the choice of 
others, or his own necessities may have engaged him. It 
may, perhaps, be disagreeable to him at first ; but use 
and application will certainly render it not only less pain- 
ful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 

In the second place, I would reconmend to every one 
the admirable precept which Pithagoras is said to have 
given to his disciples, and which that philosopher must 
have drawn from the observation I have enlarged upcHi ; 
<* Pitch upon that course of life which is the most ex- 
cellent, and custom will render it the most delightful." 
Men, whose circumstances will permit them to choose 
their own way of life, are inexcusable^ if they do not 
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pursue that which their judgment tells them is the most 
laudable. The voice of reason is more to be regarded 
than the bent of any present inclination, since, by the rule 
abovementioned, inclination will, at length, come over to 
reason, though we can never force reason to comply with 
inclination. 

In the third place, this observation may teach the 
most sensual and irreligious man, to overlook those hard- 
ships and difficulties, which are apt to discourage him 
from the prosecution of a virtuous life. " The Gods," 
says Hesiod, « have placed labor before virtue ; the way 
to her is at first rough and difficult, but grows more 
smooth and easy the farther you advance in it." The 
man who proceeds in it with steadiness and resolution, 
will in a little time find that " her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace." 

To enforce this consideration, we may further observe 
that the practice of religion will nol; only be attended 
with that pleasure, which naturally accompanies those ac- 
tions to which we are habituated ; but with those super- 
numerary joys of heart, that rise from the consciousness 
of such a pleasure, from the satisfaction of acting up to 
the dictates of reason, and from the prospect of an happy 
immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this observa- 
tion, which we have made on the mind of man, to take 
particular care, when we are once settled in a regular 
- course of life, how we too frequently indulge ourselves in 
any the most innocent diversions and entertainments ; 
since the mind may insensibly fall off from uc relish of 
virtuous actions, and, by degrees, exchange that pleasure 
which it takes in the performance of its duty, for delights 
of a much more inferior and unprofitable nature. 

The last use which I shall make of this remarkable 
property in human nature, of being delighted with those 
actions to which it is accustomed, is, to show how abso- 
lutely necessary it is for us to gain habits of virtue in 
this life, if we would enjoy the pleasures of the next— 
The state of bliss we call Heaven, will not be capable 
of affecting those minds which are not tlius qualified 
for it ; we must in this world gain a relish of truth and 
N 
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virtue, if we would be able to taste that knowledge and 
perfection which are to make us happy in the next.-** 
The seeds of those spiritual joys and raptures which are 
to rise u^ and flourish in the soul to all eternity, must be 
planted in it during this its present state of probation— 
In short, heaven is not to be looked upon only as the re- 
ward, b»;it as the natural effect of a religious life. 

XV.— On Pe^flTzrry.— MiHROR. 

PEDANTRY, in the c^nmon sense of the word, means 
an absurd ostentation of learning, and stiffness of phrase- 
ology, proceeding from a misguided knowledge of books 
and a total ignorance of men. 

But I have often thought, that we might extend its 
signification a ^ood deal farther ; and in general, apply it 
to that failing, which disposes a person to obtrude upon 
others, subjects of conversation relating to his own busi- 
ness, studies or amusements. 

In this sense of the phrase, we should find pedants in 
every character and condition of life. Instead of a black 
coat and a plain shirt, we should often see pedantry ap- 
pear in an embroidered suit and Brussels lace ; instead 
of being bedaubed with snuff, we should find it breathing 
perfumes ; and, in place of a book worm, crawlinr through 
the gloomy cloisters of an university, we should mark it 
in the state of a gilded butterfly, buzzing through the gay 
region of the drawing room. 

Robert Daisy, Esq. is a pedant of this last kind. — 
When he tells you that his ruffles cost twenty guineas a 
pair ; that his buttons were the first of the kind, made 
by one of the most eminent artists in Birmingham ; that 
his buckles were procured by means of a friend at Paris, 
and are the exact pattern of those worn by the Compte 
d'Artois ; that the loop of his hat was of his own contri-* 
vance, and has set the fashion to half a dozen of the finest 
fellows in town : When. he descants on all tliese particu- 
lars, with that smile of self complacency which sits for- 
ever on his cheek, he is as much a pedant as his quan- 
dani tutor, who recites verses from Pindar, tells stories 
out of Herodotus, and talks for an hour on the energy of 
the Greek particles. 
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But Mr. Daisy is struck dumb by the approach of his 
brother, Sir Thomas, whose pedantry e^oes a pitch hith- 
er, and pours out all the intellij^ence of France and Italy, 
whence the young baronet is just reiuraed, after a toitr 
of fifteen months over all the kinfjdoms of the coi\ti- 
nent. Talk of music, he cuts you short with the histoiy 
of the first singer in Naples ; of paintin;.^, he runs you 
down with the description of the gallery at Florence ; of 
architecture, he overwhelms you with the dimensions of 
St. Peter's or the great church at Antwerp, ©r, if you 
leave the province of art altogether, aud introduce the 
name of a river or hill, he instantly deh!y;es you with the 
Rhine, or makes you dizzy with the hcii^ht of ^ii^uiu, or 
Mont Blanc. 

Miss will have no difficulty of owning her great aunt 
to be a pedant, when she talks all the time of dinner, on 
the composition of the pudding, or the seasoning of the 
mince pies ; or enters into a disquisition on the figure of 
the damask tablecloth, with a word or two on the thrift 
©f making one's own linen ; but the young lady will be 
surprised when I inform her, that her own history of last 
Thursday's assembly, with the episode of Lady D's 
feather, and the digression to the qualities of Mr. Friz- 
zle, the hairdresser, was also a piece of downright ped- 
antry. 

Mrs. Caudle is guilty of the same weakness, when she 
recounts the numberless witticisms of her daughter Em- 
ma, describes the droll figure her little Bill made yester- 
day at trying on his first pair of breeches, and informs 
us, that Bobby has got seven teeth, and is just cutting an 
eighth, though he will be but nine months old next 
Wednesday, at six o'clock in the evening. Nor is hex 
pedantry less disgusting, when she proceeds to enume- 
rate tlie virtues and good qualities of her husband : — . 
though this last species is so uncommon, that it may, 
perhaps, be admitted into conversation, for the sake of 
novelty. 

There is a pedantry in every disquisition, - however 
masterly it may be, that stops the general conversation 
of the company. Wlien Silius delivers that sort of lec- 
ture he is apt to get into, though it is supported by tlie 
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most extensive infonnation and the clearest discernment, 
it is still pedantry; and while I admire the talents of 
Silius, I cannot help being uneasy at his exhibition of 
them. Last night, after swpper, Silius began upon Prot- 
estanism, proceeded to th© Irish massacre, went throiigh 
the Revolution, drew the character of King William, re- 
peated anecdotes of Schomberg, and ended, at a quarter 
past twelve, by delineating tlie course of the Boyne, in 
half a bumper of port, upon my best table ; which river, 
happening to overflow its banks, did infinite damage to 
my cousin Sophy's white satin petticoat. 

In short, every thing, in this sense of the word, is 
pedantry, which tends to destroy that equality of conver- 
sation, which is necessary to the perfect easQ and good 
humor of the company. Every one would be struck 
with the unpoliteness of that person's behavior, who 
should help himself to a whole plateful of peas or straw- 
berries, which some friend had sent him for a rarity, in 
the beginning of the season. Now conversation is one 
of those good things, which our friends or companions 
are equally entitled to share, as of any other constituent 
part of the entertainment ; and it is as essential a want 
of politeness to engross tbe one,, as to monopolize the 
other. 

XVI. — The Journey of a Day.^-^A Picture of Human 
Life, — Rambler. 
OBIDAH, the son of Abensina, left the caravensera 
early in the morning, aud pursued his journey through 
the plains of Indostan. He was fresh and vigorous with 
rest ; he was animated with hope ; he was incited by 
desire ; he walked swiftly forward over the vallies, and 
saw the hills gradually rising before him. As he passed 
along, his ears were delighted with the morning song of 
the bird of paradise, he was fanned by the last flutters 
of the sinking breeze, and sprinkled with dew by groves 
of spices ; he sometimes contemplated the towering 
height of the oak, monarch of the hills ; and sometimes 
caught the gentle fragrance, of the primrose, eldest 
daughter of the spring ; all his senses were gratified, 
and all care was banished from his heart 
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Thus he went on till the sun approached his meridian, 
and the increasing heat preyed upon his strength ; he 
then looked round about him for some more commodi- 
ous path. He saw, on his right hand, a grove that seam- 
ed to wave its shades as a sign of invitation ; he entered 
it, and &und the coolness and verdure irresistably pleas- 
ant. He did not, however forget whither he was travel- 
lings, but found a narrow way, bordered with flowers, which 
appeared to have the same direction with the mdn 
road, and was pleased, that, by this happy experiment, 
he had found means to unite pleasure with business, and 
to gain the reward of diligence without suffering its 
fatigues. He, therefore, still continued to walk, for a 
time, without the least remission of his ardor, except 
that he was sometimes tempted to stop by the music of 
the birds, whom the heat had assembled in the shade, 
and sometimes amused himself with plucking the flowers 
that covered the bank on either side, or the fruits that 
hung upon the branches. At last, the green path began 
to decline from its first tendency, and to wind among hills 
and thickets, cooled with fountains, and murmuring with 
water falls. Here Obidah paused for a time, and began 
to consider, whether it were longer safe to forsake the 
known and common track ; but remembering that the 
heat was now in its greatest violence, and that the plain 
Was dusty and uneven, he resolved to pursue the new 
path, which he supposed only to make a few meanders, in 
compliance with the varieties of the ground, and to end 
at last in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his solicitude,, he vcnewed his 
pace, though he suspected he w^s. not gaining . ground. 
This uneasiness of his mind inclined liim to lay hold on: 
every new object, and giv^ way to every sensation that 
might sooth or divert him. He listened to e,very echo,, 
he mounted every hill for a fresh prospect, he turned' 
aside to every casca^le, and pleased himself with tracing, 
the course of a gentle river,, that rolled among tlic trxjes, 
and watered a large region, with innumerable cirx:um- 
volutions^ In these amusements,, the hours passed away 
unaccounted^ his deviations had perplexed his. memory,, 
and h^ knew not towards- what pointi ta travel. l4b: 
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stood pensive and confused, afraid to go forward, lest he 
should go wrong, yet conscious that the time of loitering 
was now past. While he was thus tortured with uncer- 
tfidnty, the sky was overspread with clouds, the day van- 
ished from before him, and a sudden tempest gathered 
round bis head. He was now roused by his danger, to 
a quick and painful remembrance of his folly ; he now 
saw how happiness was lost when ease is consulted ; he 
lamented the unmanly impatience that prompted him to 
seek shelter in the grove, and despised the petty curiosi- 
ty that led him on from trifle to trifle. While he was thus 
reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder 
broke his meditation. 

He now resolved to do what remained yet in his 
power, to treud back the ground which he had passed, 
and try to find some issue, where the wood might open 
into the plain. He prostrated himself upon the ground, 
and commended his life to the Lord of nature. He rose 
with confidence and tranquillity, and pressed on with 
his sabre in his hand ; for the beasts of the desert were 
in motion, atid on eveiy hand were heard the mingled 
howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration ; all 
the horrors of darkness and solitude surrounded him ;— < 
the winds roared in the woods, and the torrents tumbled 
from the hills. 

Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered through the 
wild, without knowing whither he was going, or %vheth- 
er he was every moment drawing nearer to safety or to 
destruction. At length, not fear but labor began to over- 
come him ; his breath grew short and hi§ knees trem- 
bled, and he was on the point of lying down, in resigna- 
tion to his fate, when he beheld through the brambles the 
glimmer of a taper. He advanced towards the light, and 
finding th«t'it proceeded from a cottage of a hermit, he 
called humbJy at the door, and obtained admission. The 
old man set before him such provisions as he had eollected 
for himself, on which Obidah fed with eagerness and 
gratitude. 

When the repast was over, « Tell me, said the her- 
mit, by what cliance thou hast been brought hither ; I 
have been now twenty j^rs an inhabitant #f the irlU 
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derhessy in which I never saw a n.an before." Obidah 
then related the occurrences of his journey, without any 
•oncealment or palliation. 

** Son, said the hermit, let the errors and follies, the 
' dmigers and escapes of this day, sink deep into thy heart. 
Remember, my son, that ^uman life is the journey of a 
day. We rise in the morning of youth, full of vigor, 
and full of expectation ( we set forward with spirit and 
hope, with gaiety and with diligence, and travel on a 
while in the straight road of piety, towards the mansions 
©f rest. In a short time we remit our fervor, and en- 
deavor to find some mitigation of our duty, and some 
more easy means of obtaining the same end. We then 
relix* our vigor, and resolve no longer to be terrified 
with crimes at a distance, but rely upon our own con- 
stancy, and venture to approach what we resolve never 
to touch. We thus enter the bowers of ease, and re- 
pose in the shades of security. Here the heart softens, 
and vigilance subsides ; we are then willing to enquire 
whether another advance cannot be made, and whether 
we may not at least, turn our eyes upon the gardens of 
pleasure. We approach them with scruple and hesita- 
tion ; we enter them, but enter timorous and trembling, 
and always hope to pass through them without losing 
the road of virtue, which we, for a while keep in our 
sight, and to which we propose to return. But temp- 
tation succeeds temptation, and one compliance prepares 
us for another ; we in time lose the happiness of inno- 
ceBce, and solace our disquiet with sensual gratifications* 
By degrees, we let fall the remembrance of our original 
intention, and quit the only adequate object of rational 
desire. We entangle ouraelves in business, immerge 
ourselves in luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of 
^constancy, till the darkness of old age begins to in- 
rade us, and disease and anxiety obstruct our way. We 
then look back upon our lives with horror, with sorrow, 
^ith repentance ; and wish, but too often vainly wish,, 
that we had not forsaken the ways of virtue. Happy 
are they, my son, who shall learn from thy example not 
to despair, but shall remember, that though the day is 
past, soKi their strength is wasted, there yet remains one 
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-effort to be made ; that reformation is nercr hopeless, 
nor sincere endeavors ever unassisted ; that the wander- 
er may at length return, after all his errors ; and that he 
who implores strength and courage from above, shall 
find danger and difficulty give way before him. Go 
now, my son, to thy repose, commit thyself to the care of 
Omnipotence ; and when tlie morning calls again t« toil| 
begin anew thy journey and thy lif^. 



1 



SECTION IV. 



l.i'^Deacri/iiion of the Jmjiitheatre of TUut.'-^ 

Gibbon. 

POSTERITY admires, and will long admire, the aw- 
ful remains of the Ampitheatre of Titus, which so 
well deserves the epithet of Colossal. It was a building 
©fan elliptic figure, five hundred and sixty-four feet in 
length, and four hundred and sixty-seven in breadth ;— 
founded on four score arches ; and rising with four suc- 
cessive orders of architecture, to the height of one hun«< 
dred and forty feet. The outside of the edifice was en- 
crusted with marble, and decorated with statues. The 
slopes of the vast concave, which formed the inside, were 
filled, and surrounded with sixty or eighty rows of seats 
of marble, covered with cushions, and capable of receiv- 
ing with' ease, above four score thousand spectators. Six- 
ty-four vomitories (for by that name the doors were very 
aptly distinguished) poured forth the immense multitude : ^ 
and the entrances, passages, and staircases, were con- 
trived with such exquisite skill, that each person, wheth- 
er of the senatorial, equestrian or the plcbian order, ar- 
rived at his destined place, without trouble or confu- 
sion. 

Nothing was omitted which, in any respect could be 
subservient to the convenience and pleasure of the spec- 
tators. They were protected from the sun and rain by 
an ample canopy, occasionally drawn over their heads. 
The air was continually refreshed by the playing of 
fountains, and profusely impregnated by the grateful 
6cent of aromatics. In the centre of the edifice, the are- 
na, or stage, was strewed with the finest sand, and suc- 
cessively assumed the most different forms. At one mo- 
ment, it seemed to rise out of the earth, like the garden 
of the Hesperides ; at another, it exhibited the rugged 
rocks and caverns of Thrace. The subterraneous pipe^ 
conveyed an inexhaustible supply of water ; and what 
had just before appeared a level plain, might be suddenly 
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converted into a wide lake, covered with armed vessels, 
and replenished with the monsters of the deep. 

In the decorations of these scenes, the Roman Empe- 
rors displayed their wealth and liberality ; and we read, 
that on various occasions, the whole furniture of the am- 
phitheatre consisted cither of silver, or of gold, or of am- 
ber. The poet who describes the games of Carinus, in 
the character of a shepherd, attracted to the capital by 
the fame of their magnificence, affirms that the nets, de- 
signpd as a defence against the wild beasts, were of gold 
wire ; that the porticos were gilded ; and that the belt or 
circle, which divided the several ranks of -spectators from 
each other, was studded with a precious mosaic of beau- 
tiful stones. 

II. — Reflections on WeatiniuBter Mbey.-^SviRCT/LrQn. 
WHEN I am in a serious humor, I very often walk 
by myself in Westminster Abbey ; where the gloominess 
of the place, and the use to which it is applied, with the 
solemnity of the building, and the condition of the peo- 
ple who lie in it, are apt to fill the mind with a kind 
of melancholy, or rather thoughtfulness, that is not 
disagreeable. I yesterday passed a whole afternoon in 
the church yard, the cloisters and tlie church ; amusing 
myself with the tomb stones m\d inscriptions, which I 
met with in those several regions of the dead. Most of 
them recorded nothing else of the buried person, but that 
he was born upon one day, and died upon another ; two 
circumstances that are common to all mankind. I could 
not but look upon those registers of existence, whether of 
brass or marble, as a kind of satire upon the departed 
persons, who had left no other memorial of themsekes 
than that. tliey were born, and that they died. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained myself 
with the digging of a grave ; and saw in every shovelful 
of it that was thrown up, the fragment of a bone or skull, 
intermixed with a kind of fresh mouldering earth, that, * 
some tiiiie or other had a place in the composition of 
an human body. Upon this I began to consider with 
myself, what innumerable multitudes of people lay con- 
f\jsed together, under the pavement c^ that ancient ca- 
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thedral ; how men and women» friends and enemies^ 
pTiests and soldiers^ monks and prebendaries, were crum- 
bled amongst one another, and blended together in the 
same common mass ; how beauty, strength and youth, 
wkh old age, weakness and deformity, lay undistinguish- 
ed) in the same promiscuous heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great magazine af 
mortality, as it were, in the lump^ I examined it more 
particularly, by the accounts which I found on several 
of the monuments, which are raised in every quarter of 
that ancient fabric. Some of them are covered with such 
extravagant epitaplis, that, if it were possible for the dead 
person to be acquainted with them, he would blush at the 
praise which his friends have bestowed upon him. There 
are others so excessively modest, that they deliver 
the character of the person departed in Greek or He- 
brew ; and by that means, are not understood once in a 
twelvemonth. In the poetical quarter, I found there were 
poets who had no monuments, and monuments which had 
no poets. I observed, indeed, that the present war had 
filled the church with many of those uninhabited monu- 
ments, which had been erected to the memory of persons, 
I whose bodies were perhaps buried in the plains of Blen- 
heim, or in the bosom of the ocean. 
I could not but be very much delighted with several 
I modem epitaphs, which are written with great elegance 
I of expression and justness of thought, and which there- 
t fore, do henor to the living as well as to the dead. As 
: a foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the igno- 
■ ranee or politeness of a nation, from the turn of their 
public monuments and inscriptions, they should be sub- 
mitted to the perusal of men of learning and genius be- 
fore they are put into execution. Sir Cloudsly Shovel's 
monument has very often given me great offence. In- 
stead of the brave, rough English Admiral, which was 
the distinguishing character of that plain gallant man, 
he is represented on his tomb, by the figure of a beau, 
dressed in a long periwig, and reposing himself upon vel- 
vet cushions, under a canopy of state. The inscription is 
answerable to the monument ; for, instead of celebrat- 
I ii^g the many remarkable actions he had performed in 
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the service of his country, it acqusdnts us only with the 
manner of his death, in which it was impossible for him 
to reap any honor. The Dutch whom we are apt to de- 
spise for want of genius, show an infinitely greater taste 
in their buildings and works of this nature, than we meet 
with in those of our country. The monuments of their 
admirals, which have been erected at the publie expense^ 
represent them like themselves, and are adorned with 
rostral crowns and naval oniaments, with beautiful fes- 
toons of seaweed, shells and coral. 

I know that entertainments of this nature are apt to 
raise dark and dismal thoughts in timorous minds and 
gloomy imaginations ; but for my own part, though I 
am always serious, I do not know what it is to be melan- 
choly ; and can therefore take a view of nature in her 
deep and solemn scenes, with the same pleasure as in her 
most gay and delightful ones. By this means, I can 
improve myself with objects which others consider with 
terror. When I look upon the tombs of the greats 
every emotion of envy dies in me ; when I read the epi- 
taph of the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out ; 
when I meet with the grief of parents upon a tombstone, 
my heart melts with compassion ; when I see the tomb 
of the parents themselves, I consider the vanity of griev- 
ing for those whom we must quickly follow. When I 
see kings lying by those who deposed them ; when I con- 
sider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men that 
divided the world with their contests and disputes ; I re-- 
fleet with sorrow and astonishment, on the little compe- 
titions, factions and debates of mankind. When I read 
the several dates of the tombs, of some that died yester- 
day, and some six hundred years ago, I consider that 
great day, when we shall all of us be cotemporanes, and 
make our appearance together. 

III.— iTAe Character of Mary ^ Queen of Scots. ^-^ 

Robertson. 

TO all the charms of beauty, and the utmost elegance 
of.extenial form, Mary added those accomplishments 
which render their impression irresistable. Polite, affa- 
ble, insinuating, sprightly, and capable of speaking and of 
writing with equal ease and dignity. Sudden, however, 
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«nd violent in aM her attachmetmh because her heart was 
jirarai and unsuspicious. Impaliept of contradiction, be- 
€«Qse she had been; accustomed, i'roni her infancy, to be 
treated as a queen.\ No strant^er, on some occasions^ to 
4&sffimulation} which, in that pcrfiduous court, where she 
leceived her eduGation, was reckoned amoni>; the nece»- 
lary arts of government. Not insensible to flattery, nor 
•imcoDschms of that pleasure with which almost every 
'Wcmian beholds the influence of her own beauty. Form- 
ed with the qualities that we love, not with the talents 
that we admire, she was an agreeable woman, rather than 
<aQ iiiustrbus queen. 

The vivacity of her spirit, not sufficiently tempered 
^with sound judgment, and the warmth of her heart, 
•whi6h was not at all times under the restraint of discre- 
tbn, betrayed her both into errors and into crimes. To 
«ay that she was always unfortunate, will not account 
forthat long and almost oninteiTupted succession of ca- 
lamities which befcl her ; we nnist likewise add, that 
she was often imprudent. Her passion for Damly wus 
msh, youthful and excessive. And though the sudden 
transition to the opposite extreme, was tlie natural effect 
of her ill requited love, and of his ingratitude, insolence 
*itnd brutality ;— -yet neither these, nor Both well's ait- 
fal address and important services, can justify her at- 
tachment to that nobleman. Even the manners of the 
age, licentious as they were, are no apology for this un- 
happy passion ; nor can they induce us to look on that 
tragical and infamous scene which followed upon it, 
with less abhorrence. Humanity will draw a veil over 
this part of her character, which It cannot approve, and 
may, perhups, prompt some to impute her actions to her 
situation, more than to her disposition ; and to lament 
the unhappiness of the former, rather than to accuse the 
perversencss of the latter. Mary's suffennj^js exceed, 
both in degree and iu duration those tragical distresboa 
which fancy has feigned, to excite sorrow and commiser- 
ation J and while we survey them, we are apt altogether. 
to forget her frailties ; we think of her fauitb with less in- 
dignation, and approve of our teats, as if they were <>hed 
far a per:»on who hadattahied amch nearer to pur*t ifirtuo. 
O 
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With regard to iht queen's person, a cireumstsuice not 
to be omitted in "writing the history of a female reign^ 
ail cotemporary authors agree in ascribing to Marjr the 
utmost beauty of countenance, and elegance of shape, of 
which the human form is capable. Her hair was black, 
though according to the fashion of that age, a»he frequent- 
ly wore borrowed locks, and of different colors. Her 
eyes were a dark gray, her complexion exquisitely finei 
and her hands and arms remarkably delicate, both as 
to shape and color. Her stature was of an height that 
rose to the majestic She danced, she walked and rode 
with equal grace. Her taste for, music was just 5 
and she both 8ung» and played upon the li^te, with un- 
commcHi skill. Towards the end of her lifie, she began 
to grow fat ; and her long confinement, and the coldness 
of the houses in which she was imprisoned brought on 
a rheumatism, which deprived her of the use of her 
limbs. No man, says Brantome, ever beheld her person 
without admiration and love, or will read her history with-* 
out sorrow. 

IV, "-^Character of Queen -E/iza^e/A.— Hume^. 

THERE are few personages in history, who have beeik 
more expwsed to the calumny of enemies, and the adu- 
lation of friends, than Queen ElisBabeth ; and yet there 
scarce is any, whose reputation has been more certainly 
determined, by the unanimous consent of posterity. The 
unOsual length of her administration, and the stix)ng 
features of her character, were able to overcome aU 
prejudices ; and, obliging her detractors to abate mucli 
of their invectives, and her admirers somewhat of their 
panegyric, have, at last, in spite of political factions, 
and what is more, of religious animosities, produced an 
uniform judgment with regard to her conduct. Her 
vii^or, her constancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, 
vij>ihncc and address, are allowed to merit the highest 
praises ; and appear not to have been surpassed by any 
person, who ever filled a throne ; a conduct less rigor- 
ous, less imperious, more sincere, moi^e indulged to her 
pcopl-v, would have been requisite to form a perfect 
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character. By the force of her mind, she controHcd all 
her more active and stronger qualities, and prevented 
them from running into excess. Her heroism was ex- 
empted from all temerity, her fm^alitv from avarice, her 
friendship from panialhy, her enterprize from turbulan- 
cy, and a vain ambition ; she j^uardfd not liorsclf, with 
equal care or equal success, from hssi r iiitiiMuiiics — the 
fivalship of beauty, the desire of admiratioii, the jealousy 
of love, and the sallies of ani^er. 

Her singular talents for government were founded 
equally ob her temper and on her capacity. Eii'^iow^-d 
with a great command over herself, she soon obt niud an 
uncontrolled ascendant over the people ; and, while she 
merited all their esteem by her real virtue, slic also en- 
gaged their affection by her pretended ones. Few sov- 
ereigns of England succeeded to the throne in more dif- 
ficult circumstances, and none ever conduried the p;ov* 
emment with such uniform success and felicity. Thou.jjh 
unacquainted with the practice of toleration, tbw true 
secret for managing religious factions, she prcscrveii her 
Beople by her superior prudence, from those confusions 
in W-hich theological controversy had involved all the 
neighboring nations ; and though her enemies were the 
most powerful princes of Europe, the most active, th« 
inost enterprising, the least scrupulous, she was able, by 
her vigor, to make deep impressions on their state ; her 
own greatness meanwhile, remaining untouched and un- 
impaired. 

The wise ministers and brave warriors who flourisheij 
during her reign, share the praise of her success ; but, 
instead of lessening the applause due to her, they make 
great addition to it. They owed, all of them, their ad- 
vancement to her choice ; they were supported by her 
cohstancy ; and, with all their ability, they were never 
able to acquire an undue ascendant over her. In her 
£Eunily,in her court, in her kingdom, she remained equally 
mistress. The force of her tender passions was griat 
over her, but the force of the nund was still superior > 
and the combat which her victory visibly cost her, berves 
only to display the firnmess of her resolutions, and tlie 
leftioesa of her ambitious sentiments. 
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The fame of this princes, though it has surixiounted 
the prejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet lies still 
exposed to another prejudice, which is more durable, bc- 
oeuse more natural ; and which, according to the differ- 
ent views in which we survey her, is capable either of 
exalting beyond measure, or diminishing the lustre of her 
character. This prejudice is founded on the considera- 
tion of her sex. When we contemplate her as a woman^ 
we are apt to be struck with the highest admiration of hep 
qualities, and extensive capacity ; but we are also apt to 
require some more softness of disposition, some greater 
lenity of temper, some of those amiable weaknesses 1^ 
which her sex is distinguished. But the true method of 
estimating her merit, is to lay asi^de all these considerations^ 
and to consider her merely as a rational being, placed in 
authority, and trusted with the government of mankind. 
We may fiud it difficult to reconcile our fancy to ber^ as 
a wife or a mistress ; but her qualities as a sovereign^ 
though with some considerable exceptions^ are the ob- 
jects of indispiHcd applause and approbation. 

V,.>~^Chttrlc9 V.'s Resignation qfhia Dominiona,'^ 

ROBERTSOK* 

CHARLES resolved to resign his dominions to bis 
Son, wKh a solemnity suitable to the importance of the 
transaction ; and to pertbrm this last act of sovereignty 
with such formal pomp, as might leave an indelible im- 
f)ression on the minds, not only of his subjects, bpt of 
bis successor. With tiiis view he called Philip out of 
England, where the peevish temper of his queen, which 
Hicreascd with the despair of having issue, rendered him 
extremely unhappy, and the jealousy of the English left 
him no hopes of obtaining the direction of their affairs. 
Having aasembled the states of the Low Countries at 
Brussels, on the twenty-iifth of October, one thousand 
five hundred and' iifty-five, Charles seated himself, for 
the last time in the chair of state, on one side of which 
was placed his son, and on the other, his sister, the Queen 
of Hungaiy, regent of the Netherlands ; with a splendid 
retinue, of the grandee^ of Spain, and princes of the em- 
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pire, standing behind him. The presidont of the coun- 
cil of Flanders, by his command, explained, in a few 
words, his intention, in calling this extraordinary meet- 
ing of the states. He then read the instrument of re- 
signation, by which Charles surrendered to his son Phil- 
ip all his territories, jurisdiction and authority in the 
Low Countries, absolving his subjects there, from their 
oath of allegiance to him, which he required them to 
transfer to Philip, his lawful heir ; and to serve him, 
with the same loyalty and zeal which they had manifest- 
ed, during so long a course of years, in support of his 
government. 
Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on the 

' shoulder of the Prince of Orange, because he was uiia- 
Ue to stand without support, he addressed the audi 
ence ; and from a paper which he held in his hand, 
in order to assist his memoiy, he recounted with disuni- 
ty, but without ostentation, all the great things which 
he had undertaken and performed, since the commence- 
ment of his administration. He observed, that from the 
seventeenth year of his age, he had dedicated all his 
thoughts and attention to public objects, reserving no 
portion of his time for the indulgence of his ease, and ve- 
ry little for the enjoyment of private pleasure ; that ei- 
ther in a pacific or hostile manner, he had visited Germa- 
ny nine times, Spain six times, France four times, Italy 
seven times, the Low Countries ten times, England twice, 
Africa as often, aud had made eleven voyages by sea ; 
that, while his health permitted him to discharge his . 
duty^ andthe vigor of his constitution was equal, in any- 
degree to the arduous office of governing such extensive 
dominions, he had never shunned labor, nor repined un- 
der fatigue ; that now, when his health was broken and 
his vigor; exhausted, by the rage of an incurable dis- 
temper, his growing infirmities admonished him to re- - 
tire ; nor was he so fond of. reigning, as to retain the 
sceptre in an impotent hand, which was no longer able 
to protect his subjects, or to render • them happy •, ,thnt, 

. mtead <)f a sovereign worn out wilR disease, and scarce- - 
ly half alive, he gave them • ofte in the prime' of. life, . 
iccQstomed ^ready, to govern, an4 i who ; added ' to .*ihfci 
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vi8;,or of yoiith, all the attention and sagacity of matur- 
er years ; that if, during the course of a long adminis- 
tration, he had conjmitted any material error m gov- 
ernment, or if, under the pressure of so many, and great 
affairs, and amidst the attention which he had been 
obliged to give them, he had either neglected or . injured 
any of his subjects, he now implored their forgiveness ; 
that, for his part he should ever retain a gratefiil sense 
of their fidelity and attachment, and would carry the re- 
membrance of it along with him to the place of his re- 
treat, as the sweetest consolation, as well as the best re- 
ward for all his services ; and, in his last prayers to Al- 
mighty God, would pour forth his ardent wishes for their 
welfare. 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell upon his knees, 
and kissed his father's hand, '* If," said he, " I had left 
you, by my death, this rich inheritance, to which I 
have made such large additions, some regard would 
have been justly due to my memory on that account ; but 
now, when I voluntarily resign to you what I might have 
still retained, I may well expect the warmest expressions 
of thanks on your part. With these, however, I dis- 
pense ; and shall consider your concern for the welfare 
of your subjects, and your love of them, as the best and 
most acceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It 
is in your power, by a wise and virtuous administration, 
to justify the extraordinary proof, which 1 this day give, 
of my paternal affection, and to demonstrate that you are 
worthy of the confidence which I repose in you. Preserve 
an inviolable regard for religion ; maintain the Catholk 
faith in its purity ; let the laws of your country be sacred 
to your eyes ; encroach not on the rights and privileges 
of your people ; and, if the time shall ever come, when 
you shall wish to enjoy the tranquillity of a private life, 
may you Uave a son endowed with such qualities, that you 
can resign your sceptre to him, with as much satisfaction 
as I give nvnc to you." 

As soon as Charles had finished this long address to 
his subjects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into 
the cha^iV exhausted and ready to faint with the fatigue 
of such an extraordinary effort. During this discourse. 
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•the -whole awdiencc melted into tears ; some, from admi- 
ration of his magnanimity ; others softened by the ex- 
pressions of tenderness towards his son, and of love to his 
people ; and all were affected with the deepest sorrow, 
at losing a sovereign, who had distinguished the Nether- 
lauds, his native country, with particular marks of his re- 
gard and attachment. 

A few weeks thereafter, Charles in an^ assembly no 
less splendid) and vith a ceremonial equally as pompons, 
resigned to his son the crown of S^ain, with ail the ter- 
ritories depending on them, l)oth in the old and in tlie 
new world. Of all these vast possessions, he reserved 
nothing for himself, but an annual pension of an hundred 
thousand crowns, to defray the charges of his family, 
and to afford him a small sum for acts of beneficence 
and charity. 

The place he had chosen, for his retreat, was the mon- 
astery of St. Justus, in the province of Estremadura. 
It was seated in a vale of no great extent, watered by a 
small brook, and surrounded by rising grounds, covered 
with lofty trees. From the nature of the soil, as well as 
the temperature of the climate, it was esteemed the 
most healthful and delicious situation in Spain. Some 
months before his resignation, he had sent an architect 
thither, to add a new apartment to the monastery, for 
hi* accommodation ; but he gave strict orders, that the 
style of the building should be such as suited his present 
situation, rather than his former dignity. It consisted on- 
ly of six rooms ; four of them in the form ot friar's cells, 
with naked walls ; the other two each twenty feet square, 
were hung with brown cloth, and furnished in the most 
simple manner. They were ail on a level with the ground | 
with a door on one side into a garden, of which Charles 
himself had given the plan, and which he had filled with 
various plants, intending to cultivate them with his own 
hands. On the other side, they communicated with tlie 
ehapel of the monastery, in which he was to perform his 
devotions. Into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for 
the comfortable accomnKxlation of a private gentleman, 
did Charles enter, with twelve domestics only. He 
huried there, in solitude axid' silence^ his grandeur, and hi» 
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ambition, together with all those vast projects, irhich 
during a half a century, had alarmed and agitated Eu- 
rope, filling ev/ery kingdom in it, by turns, with the ter- 
ror of his arms, and the dread of being subjected t© hia 
power. 

VL'^-'Ln/iortance of r/r/tt^.— Pri€E. 

VIRTUE is of intrinsic value, and good desert, and of 
indispensable obligation ; iwt the creature of will, but ne- 
cessary and immutable ; not local or temporary, but o€ 
equal extent and antiquity with the Divine mind ; not a 
mode of sensation, but everlasting truth ; net dependent 
9n power, but the guide of all power. Virtue is the found- 
ation of honor and esteem, :.nd the source of all beauty, 
order and happiness, in nature. It is what confers value 
on all the other endowments and qualities of a reasonable 
being, to which they ought to be absolutely subservient ; . 
and without which, the more emiftent they are, the more 
hideous deformities, and the greater curses they become. 

The use of it is not confined to any one stage of our 
existence, or to any particular situation we can be in, 
but reaches through all the periods and circunastances of 
«ur beings. Many of the endowments and talents we 
now possess, and of which we are too apt to be proud, 
will cease entirely with the present state ; but this will 
be our ornament and dignity, in every future state, to 
which we may be removed. Beauty arid wit will die, 
leaniing will vanish away, and all the arts of life be soon 
forgot ; but virtue will remain forever. This unites us - 
to the whole rational creation ; and fits us for convers- 
ing with any order of superior natures, and for a place 
in any part of God's works. It procures us thie appro- 
bation and love of all wise and good beings, and renders 
them our allies and friends. But what is of unspeaka- 
bly greater consequence, is, that it makes God pur 
friend, assimilates and unites our minds to his, and en- 
gages his Almighty power in our defence. Superior 
beings of all ranks are bound by it, no less than ourselves. 
It has the same authority > in all worlds that it has in 
, this. The further any being is advanced in excelleii^e . 
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And perfection, the greater is his attachment to it, and the 
SQore he -is under its influence. To say no more, it is 
the law of the whole universe, it stands first in the estima- 
don of the Deity ; its original is his nature, and it is the 
very object that makes him lovely. 

Such is the importance of virtue.-— Of what conseq- 
uence, therefore, is it that we practise it ? There is n^ 
argument or motive, in any respect fit^d to influence a 
reasonable mind, which does not call us to this. One 
virtuous disposition of soul, is preferable to the greatest 
natural accomplishments and abilities, and of more value 
than all the treasures of the world. — If you are wise, thea 
study vinue, and contemn every thing that can come Iq 
•ompetition with it. Remember that nothing else de* 
serves one anxious thought or wish. Remember that 
this alone is honor, glory^ wealth and happiness. Secure 
this and you secure every thing. Lose this^ and ail i« 
lost. 

yiL'^^ddrtu to wfrr^— Harris. 

O ART I Thou distinguishing attribute and honor of 
Jkuman kind 2 Who art not only able to imitate nature 
in her graces, but even to adera her with graces of thine 
ewT I Possessed of thee, the meanest genius grows de- 
«erving, and has a just demand for a portion of our es- 
teem ; devoid of thee, the brightest of our kind lie loat 
and useless, and are but poorly distinguished from the 
5Siost despicable and base. When we inhabited forests, 
in common with brutes, not otherwise known from them 
than by the figure of our species, thou taughtest us to 
assert the sovereignty of our nature, and to assume that 
'empire for which Providence intended us. Thousands of 
utilities owe their birth to thee ; thousands of elegancies, 
5>leasures and joys, without which life itself would be but 
an insipid possession. 

Wide and extensive is the reach of thy dominion. No 
element is there, either so violent or so subtle, so yield- 
ing or so sluggish, as by the powers of its nature to be 
superior to thy direction. Thou dreadest not the fierce 
impetuosity of fire, but compellest its violence to be both 
obedient and useful. By it thou softenest the stubborn 
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tribe of minerals, so as to be formed and moulded into 
shapes innumerable.! Hence weapons, armor, coin ; and, 
previous to these and thy other works and energies, hence 
all those various tools and instruments, which empo\rer 
thee to proceed to farther ends more excellent. Nor js 
the subtile air less obedient to thy power, whether thou 
wiliest it to be a minister to our pleasure or utility. At 
thy command, it giveth birth to sounds, which charm the 
soul with all the powers of harmony. Under thy instruc- 
tion it moves the ship over seas ; while that yielding elc*- 
ment, where otherwise we sink, even water itself, is by 
thee taught to bear us j the vast ocean, to promote that 
intercourse of nations, which ignorance would imagine it 
Tvas destined to intercept. To say how thy influence Js 
«een on earth, would be to teach the meanest what he 
knows already. Suffice it but to mention, fields of arable 
and pasture ; lawns, and groves, and gardens, and plan- 
tations ; cottages, villages, castles, towns j palaces, tem- 
ples and spacious cities. 

Nor does thy empire end in subjects thus inanimate^ 
Its power also extends through the various race of ani*- 
inals who either patiently submit to become thy slaves^ 
or are sure to find thee an irresistible foe. The faithful 
dog, the patient ox, the generous horse, and 'the m' ghty 
elephant, are content all to receive their instructions 
from thee, and readily to lend their natural instincts or 
strength, to perform those offices which thy occasions 
call for. If there be found any species which are service- 
able when dead, thou suggestest the means to investigate 
and take them ; if any be so savage as to refuse being 
tamed, or of natures fierce enough to venture an attack} 
thou teachest us to scorn their brutal rage ; to meet, re- 
pel, pursue and conquer. 

Such, O Art, is thy amazing^ influence, when thou 
art employed only on these inferior subjects, on natures 
inanimate, or at best irrational. But whenever thou 
choosest a subject more noble, and settest to the cultiva- 
tion of mind itself, then it is thou becomest truly amiable 
and divine — the overflowing source of those sublimer 
beauties, of which no subjert but mind alone is capable. 
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Then it is thou art enabled to exhibit to mankind the ad- 
niired tribes of poets and orators ; the sacred train of 
l^triots and heroes ; the godlike list oi philosophers and 
legislators ; the forms of virtuous and equal politics ; 
where private welfare is made tlie same with public— 
where crowds themselves prove disinterested, and virtue 
is made a national and popular chai^cteristic. 

Hail, sacred source of all these wonders ! Thyself, in- 
struct me to praise thee worthily ; through whom, what- 
ever we do, is done with elegance and beauty; without 
whom, what we do is ever graceless and deformed.— 
Venerable power 1 By what name shall I address thee ? 
Shall I call thee ornament of the mhid, or art thou more 
truly Mind itself ? It is Mind thou art, most perfect : 
Mind : Not rude, untaught ; but fair aiid polished. In 
such thou dwellest j — of such thou art the form j nw is it 
a tiling more possible to separate thee from sucii, than it 
would be to separate thee from thy own existence. 

VIII.— /Yflrrftfry.— -Theophrastus. 

FLATTERY is a nianner of conversation very shame- 
ful in itself, but beneficial to the flatterer. 

If a flatterer is upon a public walk with you, " Do but 
mind,*' says he, " how every one's eye is upon you. Sure, 
there is not a man in Athens that is taken so much no- 
tice of. You had justice done you yesterday, in tiie porti- 
co. There were above thirty of us together ; and, the 
question being started, who was the most considerable 
person in the commonwealth— the whole company waa 
of the same side. In short, Sir, every one made familiar 
witli your name." He follows this whisper with a tliou- 
sand other flatteries of the same nature. 

Whenever the person to whom he would make his 
court, begins to speak, the sycophant begs the company 
to be silent, most impudently praises him to his face, is 
in raptures all the while he talks, and as soon as he has 
done, cries out, " That is perfectly right i" VVhvn his 
patron aims at being witty upon any man, he is ready to 
burst at the smartness of his railcry, and stops his mouth 
with his handkerchief, that he may not laugh out. If he 
calls lu6 children about him, tlie flatterer has a pocket 
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full of apples for thetn, which he distributes among th«m 
with a great deal of fondness ; wonders to see so many 
fine boys ; and turning about to the father, tells him they 
are all as like him as they can stare. 

When he is invited to a feast, he is the first man that, 
calls for a glass of wine, and is wonderfully pleased witli 
the deliciousncss of the flavor ; gels as near as possible 
to the man of the house, and tells hhn, with much con- 
cern, that he cats nothing himself. He singles out some 
particular dish and recommends it to the rest ©f the com- 
pany for a rarity. He desires the master of the feast to 
sit in a warmer part of the room, begs him to take more 
care of his health, and advises him to put on a super- 
numerary g^ment in this cold weather. He is in a. 
close whisper with him during the whole entertainment, 
and has neither eyes nor ears f9r any one else in the com- 
pany. 

If a man shows him his house, he extols the architect^ 
admires the gardens, and expatiates upon the furniture. 
If tiie owner is grossly flattered in a picture, he outflat- 
ters the painter ; and though he discovers a great like- 
ness in it, can by no means allow that it does justice tm 
the original. In short, his whole business is to ingratiate 
himself with those who hear him, and to wheedle them 
out of their senses. 

IX— T^Ae abaent Mjrn.-— Spectator. 

MENACLES comes down in the morning ; opens his 
door to go out ; but shuts it again, because he perceives 
he has his nightcap on ; and examining himself further, 
finds that he is but half shaved, that he has stuck his 
sword on his right side, that his stockings are about his 
heels, and that his shirt is over his breeches. 

When he is dressed, be goes to court ; comes into the 
drawing room ; and, walking upright under a branch of 
candlesticks, his wig is caught up by one of th jm, ar-" 
hangs dangling in the air. All the courtiers fall a lau^« 
ing ; but Menacles laughs louder than any of the 
and looks about for the person that is the jest of ti 
company. Coming down to the court gate, he fin<? 
a coach ; which taking for his own, he whips into it 
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and the- coAchinan driTcs efC^ pot doubtift^ %\n lie car- 
ries his master. As soon as he slops, Menaclcs tht^ws 
himself out of the coach, crosses the court, ascends the 
staircase, and nms through all the chambers with the 
greatest familiarity, reposes himself on a couch, and fan- 
cies himself at home. The master of the house at last 
comes ID. Menacles i^ses to receive him,, and desires 
him' to sit down. He talks, muses, and then talks again. 
The gentjeman of* the house is tired and amazed. Me- 
nacles- is no less sa ; but is every moment in hopes that 
his impertinent guest will at last end his tedious visit, 
^it^ht comeyon, when IVtenacles is hardly convinced. 
- When he is plajnng at bac:kgammon, he callsjfor a fuU 
glass of wine and water. It is his turn to throw. He 
has the box in one hand, and his glass in the other ; and,, 
being extremelv dry, ancl unwilliiig to lose time, he swal-* 
lows down both the djce, and at the same time throws 
his wine into the tables. He writes a letter, and flings 
4he sand Jmo the mkbottle. He writes a second, and 'mis- 
takes the superscription. A noblenian receives one of 
•them, and upon opening it, reads as follows : — ^<' I would 
have you, luonest Jack, immediately upon the receipt of 
this, take in hay encmt^h to serve the winter?' His far- 
mer receives the other, and is amazed to see in it, " My 
jLord, I receive your Grace's commands." 

If he is at an cmertainment, you may see the pieces'* 
^f bread contimially multiplying round bis plate ; 'tis 
true, the company want it, as well as their knives and. , 
forks, which Menacles docs not let them keep long^ 
Sometimes, in a morning, he puts his whole famiiy ki a 
hurry, and at last gw:s out without being able' to stay 
for his coach orbreaoust ; and for that day you may «=;.'e 
' him in every part of the town, ex pt in tlie very pidce 
where he had appointed to be upon business of iiupoit-. 
ance. 

You would of; en take him for every thing that he is 
not.— -For a fellow quite stupid, for he licars nothing ; 
for a Ibolj tor he talks to hjiiiseitV a^ld has a hundred 
grimaces and motions with his iiead, which, arc nao- 
gether involuntary ; for a proud niaii, ior he looks 'uill 
cUpoi) yon, and takes notice of vour.saUiLiiii^ huu. Tnc 
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truth of it is, his efes ^re opep, hat he makes no use oT 
them, and neither sees you, nor atiy man^ nor any thin^ 
ebe/ He came once from his country house, and his 
ewn footmen undertopk to rob him and succeeded. 
They hejd a fiambeau to his throat, and bid him deliver 
his purse. He did so ; and coming home, told his friends 
he had been robbed. They desired to knpw the partic* 
hilars.— « Ask ray servajits/' said Menacles ; <« for. they 
were with me." / ^ ^ 

X.— 7%tf iVibn^»— .Sterne. 

A POORMonk.of the order of St. Francis, came in- 
to the room> to beg scfraething for his convent. The 
moment I cast my eyes upon him, I was determined not 
,«o giye him a single sous ; and accordingly I put my 
puree into my pocket— buttoned it up— set myself a litfle 
more upon my cen^e, and advan<;pd up gravfely to him 5 
there was something, i fear, forbidding in my look : I 
have his picture ihiii moment before my eyes, and think 
there was that iii it,*which deserved better. 

The Monk, as I judged from the break of his tonsure, 
a few scattered white hairs upon his temples being all 
that remained of it, might be about seventy— but from 
his eyes, and that sort of fire which was in them, which 
seemed more tempered by courtesy than years, could bo 
fio more than sixty.— Truth might lie between. He 
was certainly si*ty-five ;.and the general air of his coun- 
tenance, notwithstanding sometliing seemed to have been 
plant'mg wrinkles in it before their time, agreed to.thc ac* 
count. , ' 

It was one of those h^ads which Guide has often paint- 
ed—mild, pale, penetrating ; free ffcni ail copnmonplace 
ideas of fat contented- ignorance, looking downwards up- 
on the earth. It looked forward ; but looked as if it 
looked at something beyond this world. How one of his 
order came by' it heaven above, who let it fail upon a 
Monk's shoulders best knows ; but it - would have suited 
a Jiramin ; and had I met it^upon the plains of Indostan, 
i had reverenced it. ^ 

. The rest of his outline may be given in a few strokes ; 
QUe might put it into the bands of any one to design ; 
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for it was ntither elegant nor otherwise, but as character 
and expression made it so. It was a thin, spare- form, 
aomething; above the conimon siae, if it lost not the dis- 
tinction by a bend forward in the figure^— but it was the 
attitude of entreaty ; and as it now stands present to ray 
imagination, it gained nwre than it lost by i^ 

\^^^en he had entered the rooin three paces, he stood 
still ; and layi*1g his left hand upon his breast (a slender 
white staff with which lie journeyed being^ in hi» right) 
when I had got close up to hinv, he introduced hinioelf 
with the little sto^y of the wants of his convent, and the 
poverty of his onler— and did it with so .simple a grace, 
and such ao ah' of deprecation was there in the wliolc xast 
of his look an/i figure — I was bewitched not to have been 
striTck with it. 

•; A belter reason was, I had pi'e^loter milled' not to 

give him a siu^^le sous. 

'Tis very true, said f, rcplying.fo a cast upw.ird'j with * 
his eyes, wkh wliich he had conclu'dt-d l^is address— it is- 
rery trite— and hvavei> be their resoui'ccs, wlio have no 
other but the charity of the world ; the stock of which, I 
fear, is no way suffieient ibi' the many great claims which 
are hourly made upon it. 

As I*pronounced the words great claimsj he gave a 
slight glance with his eye downwards, upon the sleeve of 
his tunic — I felt the full force of the appeal — I acknowl- 
edge it said I— ^ coarse habit, ahd that but once in 
three years, with a meagre diet— are no great matters j 
but the true point of pity is, as they can be earned«iu 
the world with so little industry, that your ^rder shoufd 
wisii to procure them by pressing upon a fund, v/hich is 
Jbe property of the. lame, the. blind, the aged and the 
bfii'm ; — ^the captive, who lies down counting over aurf 
over again, in the days of his aiSliction, languishes also 
for his share of it ; and had you been of the order of mer- 
cy, instead of the order of St.^ Francis, poor as I am; 
continued I, pointing at. my portmanteau, lull cheerfullv 
should it have been opened to you, for the ransom of the 
unfortunate. The Monk made nie a bow. But, re- 
sumed I, the unfonunate of our own country, surely 
We the tirst rights i and I iiave left tlv>usalids in dis ' 
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Iress upon the English shore. The Monk ^ve a cor-t . 
diiU wave with his head — as much as to sajr, No doubt; 
theie is misery enough in every corner of the world as 
well as within our convent. But we distiiygyish, said I, 
layuig njy'hand upon the sleeve of his tunid, in return for 
his appeal— we distinguish, my good father, betwixt those 
who wish only to eat the bread of their own labor-^nd 
those wh6 eat the bread of oilier peoples, and have n©- 
other plan in life, but to get through illn sloth and igno- 
rance, y^r th€ love oj God, , . ' 

Tlie poor P'rancfscan nuule no reply ; a hectic of tt- 
monietit passed across his cheek, biit could nor tarry.— 
Nature seemed to have done with her reser.tn\ents in hira. 
lie showed noile— but leltujg his staff fall within h\% 
arm, he pressed both his hands with resignation on liis. 
.breast, and retired. 

iMy heart smote me the moment he shut the door.. 
Fshaw \ said I, with an, ai,r of carelesness three several! 
tinies. But it would iiot <lo ; every ungracious syllable* 
I had uttered, crowded hack in my imai'inrUion. I re-- 
fleeted I had no^ riv^ht over the poor l*raijciscan, but to» 
deny him ; and that the punishment of tliat w.as enouj;fc" 
to the disappointed, without *ihe addition of unkind lajH. 
guage — I consitkred his gray hairs, his courteous figure 
seenjedto reenter, and gently ask me what injury, he had- 
done nie, and wly 1 could lise him thus ?— 1 would have' 
given twenty liyres faiaii advocate-^I have behaved very- 
ill, siy.d i, within Uiyseif ; but 1 have oiily just set out uporr 
Tity travels and siiail kuni better m^vmers as! get along... 

XL — Ctithc Headdress of the l^adiea.'^^v'EZTK'VOHL. 

THERE is not so variable a thing in niature, as a 
lady*s headdress; wuhinmy own memory, I have known 
it rise and fall above uiirty de^grees. About ten years, 
ago, it shot un to a very gi^eat height, insoinuch that the 
feniale part ot our species- wert: much taller than the 
men. • The women Hereof such an enormojus stature, 
thst " we appeared as giassiioppers before them.'' At 
present;, the whole sex is in a manner dwarfed, and shinink 
into a race of beauties, cliat seem almost aiioUier sp&cies... ^ 
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r remember several ladies 'wrbo were once very Aear scv*- 
en feet high,' that at present vr^xit some inches of five : 
How they came to be thus curtailed, I CKilnot Jearn'; 
whether the whole sex be at present under ^any penance 
which we know nothing ofj or whether they have cast' 
their headdresses, in order to surprise us with something' 
in that kind, wiiich shall be entirely new; or whether 
some of the tallest of the sex, being too dinning for the 
rest, have contrived this method to make themselves ap- 
pear sizeable^ is still a secret ; . though I find most are of 
opinion, they are at present like tree* new lopped and 
pruned, that. will certainly sprout out, and flourish with 
greater, heads than before. For n>y own part, as I do 
not love Jo^ be insulted by wothen who are taller than 
oiyself, I admire the sex much more in their present 
*himnliation, which- has reduced them to their natural 
dimensions, than when they had extended their persons, 
and lengthened themselves out into formidable and gi- 
gantic figures*''^ I am not for adduig to the beautiful edi- 
fices of nature^ nor for raising any whimsical superstruc- 
ture upon her plans : I must therefore repeat it, that I 
am highly pleased with- the coiffure now in fashion, and 
think it shows the good sense which at present verf 
much reigns among the valuable pan of the sex. One 
may observe that women in all ages have taken moi'c 
pains than men to'^adorn the outside of their heads j and 
indeed I very, much admire, that those architects who 
Mise such powerful structures out of ribbands, Hce a Ad 
wire, have not b'pen recorded for their respective inven- 
tions. It is certain there have been as many orders in 
these kind of buildings, as in tho?e which have been 
made of marble ; sometimes they rise in the shape of a 
pyramid, sometimes like a tower, and sonictimes like a 
steeple. In JiiVenars time, the building grew by scy- 
erai orders and stories, as he has very humorously de- 
seribt;dij.;-^ 

' TVfth curU on eurU they build her head before^. " \ 
And mount it with a formidable tower ; 
A giantess ahe veems ^ biu hole behind^ 
Ami then she dwindUu to th€ il^gj^iy kifuL- 
R2^ 
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But ! do not remember, in any part of irfy reading, that 
the headdress aspired to so g^reat an extravagance, as in 
the fourteenth century j when it was bnili up in a couple 
of cones or spires, which stood so excessively" high on 
each side of the- head, that a woman who was but a pig- 
my wiihout her headdress, appeared like- a colossus up- 
on putting it on. Mon^i' ur Paradin says, " That these 
oldfasbioned ^; ntacres rose an ell above the head, that 
they were « pointed like steeples, and had long loose , 
pieces of crape fastened to the tops of Xhem, which 
were curiously fringed, and hung down their backs like 

'streamers.^' 

The women might possibly have carried this Gothic 
building much higher, had- not a famous Monk, Thomas 
Gonnecte by name, attacked it with great ze*l and reso- 
lution. This holy* man travelled from place to place, 
to preach down this monstrous commode ; and succeeded 
«o well in it, that, as the magicians sacrifice their books 
to Jhe flames, upon the preaching of an apostle, many df 
the women threw do\\n their headdress in the middle- 
of Jiis sern>on, and made a bonfire of them within sight 
t)f the pulpit. He wasr so renowned, as well for the sanc- 
|itjr of his life, as his manner of preaching, that he had 
offen a congregation of twenty thousand people ; the 
|nen placitiip themselves^- on thg one side of his pulpit ; 
lindtlie women on the other — ^^they appeared to use the* 
similitud^^oFan ingenious writer, like a forest of cedars, 
•yith their heads Teaching to the cldud's. He so warmed* 
and animated the people against this monatfous orna^ 
|nent, thai it lay under a kind of persecution ; an^ 

. Whenever it appeared in public, was pelted down by- 
|j3©,f abbley wbb flung stones 'at the person who wore it* 
But, notwithstanding -this prodigy vanished wlule th0 
1>veafhcr was among them, it began to appear again 
Jiome months after his departure, er to tell it in Mori- 
Hicur Paradin's own words, " The women, that like 
snails in a fright, had drawn in their )iorns, shot them, 
out, again as soon as the danger was over/' This ex- 
travagance of th« Women's headdresses in that age, 16 
t9.kt;n.iikkAicc of by Monsieur d^Argentre} in the hiatcHf 
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of Bret»gne, and by other historians, as well as the per* 
son I have here quoted. 

It is usuiUv observed, tliat. a good rei^n is the only 
proper time for the makin«: of laws against the exhorbi- 
tancc of power ; in the s'imc manner an excessive h.cad- 
dress may be attacked the mo>»t rffrctually when the fash^ 
ion is against it-^v I ^^ therefore recommend this paper 
to my female readers, by way of prt^vention. 
••^I would desire the fair sex to consider how impossible 
■ . it is for them to add any thin l^ that can be orni'n ntal, t* 
what is already the masterpiece of nature. Tk* head 
has the most beamiful appearance^ as well as tlu iUgjhcst 
station in the hunAn figure. Nature hafe luid out ,\\i her 
art in beautifying the tace : She has touched it 'vith Ver- 
million ; i^antcd in it a double row of ivory ; made it the 
• seat of smiles and blushes ; lighted it up and enlivened 
it with the brightness of the eyes : hung it oa each side 
with curious organs of sense ; given it air» and graces 
that cannot be describe^;' and surrounded it with such 
. ft flowing shade of hair, as sets all its beauties in the most 
agreeable light ; in short, she seenfied to have designed 
the head as the cupola to the most glorious of her works : 
and when we load it ^ith such a pile of supcrnumcrarf 
•emaments we destroy the symmetry of the human figure^ 
and foolishly cpntrive to call off the eye from great at>4 
^al beauties, to childish gewgaws, ribl^nds and bone lace, 

Xlh-^Qn thcpressni and a future State,,^^. 

A LEWI> young fellow seeing an aged-hermit go by 
lim barefoot, " Father;**! say* he, "yon are in a very 
ipiserable condition, if there is not another world." 
• True, son," said the hermit ; " but what is thy condi- 
lionifthei^B is.?"— Man is a creature designed for two 
different states of, beings or cather for two ditfcrent lives* 
His £rst I^e is short and transient ;. his second permanent 
^d, laisting. The question we are all cpucemed in, is 
Ihis-^In which- of these two lives is it our chief intert^st 
lo make' oWselv.cs happy ? Or, in other, wurds — . 
Whether w^ sliould endeavor to secure to ourselves ttic 
fieaaurea a^jk^^i'auacaaoas of a. Uib whvch is uaccruio« 
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and precarious, ami at hs utmost length, of a vei^ incbn* 
sider?A)le duration ; or to secure to ourselves the pleas* 
ures of a lile which is fixed and settled, and will never 
end ? Every man upoii the first Hearing of this question^. . 
knows very well which side of it he ought to close with.- ' 
But however right we ai^ in thcpiyv it is- plain^ that in 
practice we adhere to the wiong side of the question. 
We make provision for this life, as though it M^cr-e ne-ver: 
to have an end ; and for thfe other life, as though it werc^- 
never to have a beginning. 

Should a spirit of jiuperior rank, who is a, stranger to*. 
human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth and 
takes survey of its inhabitants — Wl/at would his no-- 
tions of us be ? Would he not think that we are a spe- 
cies of beings matle for quite different ends and purposes 
than what we really are f Must he not imagrnc that we* 
were placed in this world to get riches and honors ? ' 
Would he net think that it was Qjur duty to toil after 
wealth, and station, and title* iw Nay, "^ would h« not be^ 
lleve we were forbidchen poverty, by threats of eternal 
punishment^ and enjoined to pursue our pleasures, under 
pain of damnation ? He would certahily imaghie that we 
were influenced by a scheme of duties quittf opposite 
to those which are indeed prescribed to us. Afld, tAilyj 
according to such an imagination, he must conclude that, 
we are a species of' the most obedient creatures in the 
urfiverse ; — that we arc constant to our duty ;T-^nd thatv 
we keep a steady eye on the eikl for which we were seitt- 
thither; 

Bui how great would be his astonishment^wheiv^be 
learnt that we Were beings not designed to exist in this* 
world above three score and ten years; and that th6 
greatest part of this busy species, fall shon even of thaf . 
age! How would he be lost in horror and admhationi. 
when he should know tliat this set of creatures^ who lay. 
ort all their endeavors for this^ life, whic4i scarce de- 
serves the name of existence, wi)e^i, I say, he should 
. kiiow that this set of creatines 'jvre to exist to all eternit/ 
in aiioiher life, for which they nrtake no preparations? 
Notliing can be a greater disgrace to fcasoiJ» than that ' ^ 
naeni wno are persuaded of tiiese two dii&rent biases ci' 
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^eing^'dhould be perpetually etnployeil in providing for 
a life of three score and ten years, and neglecting to make 
provision for that, which, after many myriads of years, 
will be still new and still bep:inning ; e^ccially when we 
oonsider, that our endeavors for making ourselves great> 
or rich, or honorable, or whatever else we place out hap-* 
piness in, may, after all, prove unsuccessful ; whereas, if. 
we constantly and sincerely endeavor to make ourselves 
happy in the other life, we are sure that our endeavors 
will succeed, and that we shall not be disappointed of our 
hope. 

The following question is started by one of our schooU 
men. Supposinji^ the w'hole body of the earth were a 
greut ball or mass of the finest sand, and that a single 
grain or particle of this sand 'should be annihilated every 
thousand years ? — ^Supposinia;, then, that you'had it in your 
choice to be happy all the while this prodigious mast of 
sand was consumin;^by this slow metiiod, until there was 
not a grain left, on condition that yow were to be misera- 
ble forever after ? Or, supposing that you might be happy 
forever after, on coiKlition you would be miserable until 
the whole mass of sand were thus xmnihilated, at the rate 
efone saud in a thousand years ; — which of these two ca- 
les would yon make your choice ? 

It must be confessed, in this case, so many thousands 
of years are to the imagination as a kind of eternityt 
tiiough itt reality, they do not bear so great a proporiiott 
to that duration which is to follow them, as an unit does 
to the greatest number wliich you can put together m 
figures, or as one of those sands to" the supjjosed heap* 
Reason therefore tells us^ without any manner of hesi* 
tation, which would be the better part in this choice; 
However, as I have before intimated, our reason might, 
in such a case, be so overset by imagination, as to dis- 
pose some persons to sink under the, consideration of the 
great length of the first part of this duration, and of the 
great distance of tha:t second duration which is to suc- 
' ceed it ; — the mind, I say, might give itself up to that 
happiness which is at hand, considering, that it is so very 
ipar, ai^d that it would last so very long. 'But whea 
th^ choice we have actually before us is tii|s-^Whe|her 
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we will ehoose to be happy for the space of only thre^ 
score and ten, nay, perhaps of only twenty or ten years, 1 
might say for only a day ot an-honr, and miserable to all 
eternity ; or, on the contrary, miserable for this short term 
•of years, and happy for a whole eternity — what words, are 
sufficient to express that folly and want of consideration 
which, in such case, makes a wrong choice t 

I here put the case even at the worst, by siipposing^ 
what seldom happens, that a course of* virtue makes us 
miserable ip this life : But if we siippAscvas it generally 
happens, that virtue would make us more happy, even in 
this life, than a contrary course of vice, how can we sufn- 
ciently admire the stupidit]^ or madness of those persons 
who are capable of mailing so absurd a choice ? 

. Every wise man, tlierefore, will consider this life only 
as it may conduce to the happiness of tlie other, and cheer- 
ful'^ sacrifice the pleasures of a few years, to those of an 
eternity. ^^ • 

Xill^>-^Uncle Toby^s 5e7z^vo/(?wc^,—. Sterne. 

MY uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries— not 
from' wa^nt of courage. I have to^d you, in a former chap- . 
ter, that he was a man of courage ; and I will add hev^ 
that, where 'just occasions presented, or called it ioTth, I 
know no man under whose arm I.would have sooner ta- 
ken shelter, f^or di<l this arise from any insensibility or 
obtuscness of his intellectual parts, for he felt as feelingly 
aa a man could do. But he was of a peaceful, placid na- 
ture ; no jarring element in him ; all were mixed up so 
kindly within him, my lincle Toby had Scarce a heart to 
retaliate upon a fly. " 

Go— says he, one day at dinner, to^n overgrol^ on« 
w^ch had buzzed 'about his nose, and tormented him 
cruelly all dinner time, and which, after infinite attempts, 
he had caught at last as it flew by him — I'll not hurt 
thee-*<says ray uncle Toby, rising from his chair, and 
going across- the room with the fly in his hand-— 1*11 not 
hurt a hair of thy head : Go, says he, lifting up the sash, 
and opening his nand as he spoke^ to let it escape — gojl 
yoor iU.?ii i gel tUc« gone ; Why should I hurt thee l^ 
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yhh world is surely wide enough to hojd both thee aiid 

me., 
this lesson of universal good will, taught by my uncle ' 

Toby, may serve instead of a whole volume upon the sub- 
• ject. 

XIV*— 5rory o/the Siege qf Gi/aw.—- FoOL or quxlitt. 

EDWARD ill. after the battle of Cressy» laid sie^e 
to Calais. He had fortified his camp in so impregnable 
a manner, that all the efforts of France proved ineffoclu- 
al to raise th^ siege, or throw succors into the city.-«- 
The citizens, under count Vicnne, their gallant gov- 
ernor, made an admirable defencc.-^France had now 
put the sickle into her second harvest, since Edward, 
with his victorious army, sat down 'before the town. 
The eyes of all Europe were intent on the issue. At 
length famine did more for Edward than arms.— Af- 
ter suffering unheard of calamities, they resolved to at- 
tempt the enemy's camp — Jhey boldly sallied forth; 
the English joined battle ; and,' after a long and despe- 
rate engagement, count Vienne was taken prisoiiei:, 
and the citizens who survived the slaughter, retired with- 
in their g^es. .The command devolving upon Eustace 
St. Pierre, a man of mean birth, but of «xalted virtue s 
He offered to capitulate with Edward, provided he per- 
mitted him to depart with life and liberty. Edward, to 
avoid the imputation of cruelty, consented to spare the 
bulk of the Plebians,' provided they delivered up to 
him six of their principal citizens, wit^halters about their 
necks, as victims *of due atonement for that spirit of re- 
bellion, with which they had iiiflamed the vulgar. Whch 
his messenger, Sir Walter Mauny, delivered the term% 
constenmtion «nd pale dismay were impressed cm every 
countenance. — To a long and dead silence^ deep sighs 
and groans succeeded, till Eustace ftt. Pierre, getting up 
to a little Chniineuce, thus addresseil the assembly ; >' ^* 
** My friends, we are brought to great straits this da^i 
We must either field to the terms of aur cruel and en** 
snaring conqueror, pr give up 6ur' tender infanta, our 
wives and daughters to the bloody and bnUal . lusts of 
the violating Sti4diera. is tbere anf expedient left, 
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whereby we may av<Mcl the guilt, and infamy of deliver- 
ing up those who have suffered eveipy misery with. yoo, 
on the one hand ;— or the desolation and horror of a 
sacked city on the other ? There is, my friends ; there 
is one expedient left ; a gracious, an excellent, a godlike < 
expedient ! Is there any here to whom virtue is dearer 
than life ? — Let him offer Wmse]f an oblation for the 
safety of his people! He shall not fail- of a blessed ap- 
probation from that Power, who offered up his cMjly Son, 
for the salvation of mankind." He spoke — ^but an uni- 
versal silence ensued. Each man looked around for the 
example of that virtue gjjd magnanimii-y, which all wish- i 
ed to approve in tliemselves, though tl>ey wanted the J 
resolution. At length St. Pierre resumed, « I doubt not I 
but there are many here as ready, nay, more zealous of | 
this martyrdom, than I can be ; though the station to ] 
which I am raised, by the captivity of Lprd Vieiine, ; 
imparts a right to be the first in giving my life for your ; 
sakes. I give it freely ; — I give it cheerfully. Who | 
comes next ?"-" Your son, *^ exclaimed a youth, not yet j 
come to maturity. — *' Ah, my child," cried St Pierre, j 
" I am then twice sacrificed.-^But no :•— -I have ratheV ] 
-begotten thee a second time. Thy years, are few, but j 
fuil, my son. The victim of virtue has reached thr at- j 
most purpose, and goal of mortality. Who next, my 
friends 1 This is the hour of heroes." •" Your kiiis- 
man,". cried. John de Aire. " Your kinsman," cried 
James Wissapt. " Your kinsman," cried Peter Wissant. 
— ->' Ah !"• exclaimed Sir Walter Mamiy, bui'sting int§ I 
tears," Why was not I a citizen of Qalais !" The sixth | 
victim was stiir wanting, but was quickly supplied by \ 
lot, from numbers who were now emulous of so enno- ' 
l>ling an example. . The keys of the city W€re ti^en de* 
,livered to ^r Walter. He took the six prisoners into ' 
,bis custody ; then ordered the gates to be opened, and 
gave charge to hia attendants to conduct the remaining 
citizens) with their families, through the camp of the 
Ekgliah. licfoi?e tliey departed, however, they, dt- sirad j 
pcM'inibsion to take their last adieu of their deliverers.— 
^What a partinf^ 1 What a stcne ! They crowded, viih 
tb^ir' wivps and childreoi about ,St. Pierre and liis ^1- j 
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low prisoners. They embraced-^lhey clung around— 
they fell prostrate before them. They groaned — they 
wept aloud — and the joint clamor of their mourning 
passed the gates of the city, and was lieard throughout 
the English camp. The English by this time, were 
apprised of what passed within Calais. They heard the 
voice of lamentation, and their souls were touched with 
compassion. Each of the soldiers prepare* d a portion of 
his own victuals, to welcome and entertain the half fam- 
ished inhabitants ; and they loaded them with as much 
as tl>eir presem weakness was able to bear, in order to 
supply them with sustenance by the way. At length 
St. Pierra and 1 is fellow victims appeared under the 
conduct of Sir Walter and a guard. All the tents of 
the English were instantly emptied. Tlie soldiers pour- 
ed from all parts, and arranp;ecl themselves on each side, 
to behold, to contemplate, to admire this little band 
of patriots, as they passed. They bowed down to them 
on all sides. They murmured their applause of that 
nrtue, which they could not but revere, even in ene- 
mies ; and they regarded those ropes which they had 
voluntarily assumed alwut their necks, as ensigns of 
greater dignity than that of the British garter. As soon 
as they had reached the presence, " Mauny," says the 
monarch," are these the principal inhabitants of Calais?" 
— " They are," says Mauny : « They are not only the 
principal men of Calais — tbey are the principal men of 
France, my Lord, if virtue has any share in the act of 
ennobling." « Were they delivered peaceably ?" says" 
Edward. « Wa^ there no resistance, no commotion 
amor>g the people ?" « Not in the least, my Lord ; the 
people would all have perished, rather than have deliv- 
ered t-he least of these to your majesty. They are self 
delivered, self devoted ; and come to offer up their in- 
estimable heads, as an ample equivalent for the ransom 
of thousands." . Edward was secretly plqutd at this re- 
ply of »Sir Walter : But he knew the privilege of a Brit- 
ish subject, and suppressed- his resentment. " Experi- 
ence,** says he, *' has ever shown, that lenity only serves 
to iiiv'te people to new crimes. Severity, at times, is 
mdispensaUly necessary to compel 3Ubjectsto submission, 
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by punishment and example. " Go,** he cried to an offi- 
cer, ** lead these men to execution." 

At this instant a sound of triumph was heard through- 
out the camp. The queen had just arrived with a pow- 
erful reinforcement of gallant troops. Sir Walter Mauny 
flew to receive her majesty, and briefly informed her of 
the particulars respecting the six victims. 

As soon as she had been welcomed by Edward and 
his court, she desired a private audience. " My Lord," 
said she, " the question I am to enter upon, is not 
touching the lives of a few mechanics—it respects the 
honor of the English nation ; it respects the glory of 
my Edward, my husband, my king. You think you 
have sentenced six of your enemies to death. No, my 
Lord, they have sentenced themselves ; and their exe- 
cution would be t'le execution of their own orders, not 
the orders of Edward. The stage on which they would 
&ufi"er, would be to them a stage of honor, but a stage 
of shame to Edward ; a reproach on , his conquests ; an 
indelible disgrace to his name. Let us rather disappoint 
these haughty Burghers, who wish to invest themselves 
with glory at our expense. We cannot wholly deprive 
them of the merit of a sacrifice so nobly intended, but we 
may cut them short of their desires ; in th« place of 
that death by which their glory would be consummate, 
let us bury them under gifts ; let us put them to confu- 
sion with applauses. We shall thereby defeat them of 
that' popular opinion, which never fails to attend those 
who suffer in the cause of virtue/' " 1 am convinced ; 
you have prevailed. Be it so," replied Edward : " Pre- 
vent tb^ execution ; have them instantly before us."— 
They cume ; when the queen, with an aspect and ac- 
cents diffusing sweetness, thus bespoke them ;-— " Na- 
tives of France, and inhabitants of Calais, you have put 
us to a vast expense of blood and treasure in the recovery 
of our just and natural inheritance ; but you have acted 
up to the best of an erroneous judgment ; and we ad- 
mire and honor in you that valor and virtue, by which 
we are so long kept out of our rightful possessions. You 
lioble burghers 1 You excellent citizens i Though you 
^v ere tenfold the enemies ofuur person and our throne, 
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we can feel nothing on our part save respect and affec- 
tion for you. You have been sufficiently tested. V"e 
loose your chains ; we snatch you from the scaffold ; and 
we thank you for that lesson of humiliation which you 
teach us, when you show us that excellence is not of 
blood, of title or station ; — that virtue gives a dignity 
superior to that of kings ; and that those whom the Al- 
mighty informs, with sentiments like yours, arc justly 
and eminently raised above all human distinctions. You 
are now free to depart to your kinsfolk, your country- 
men, to all those whose lives and liberties you have so 
nobly redeemed, provided you refuse not the tokens of 
our esteem. Yet we would rather bind you to ourselves 
by every endearing obligation ; and for this purpose, we 
offer to you your choice of the gifts and honors that Ed- 
ward has to bestow. Rivals for fame, but always friends 
to virtue, we wish that England were entitled to call you 
her sons."—" Ah, my country I" exclaimed St. Pierre ; 
" it is now that I tremble for you. Edward only wins 
our cities, but Phillippa conquers hearts." 



SECTION V. 



I.*— 0« Grace m WrUmgj — ^Fitz&bornk's Lettess. 

I WILL not undertake to mark out, with any sort of 
precision, that idea which I would express by the 
word Grace ; and perhaps it can no more be clearly de* 
scribed, than justly defined. To give you, however, a 
general intimation of what I mean, when 1 apply that term 
to compositions of genius, I would resemble it to that 
easy air, which so remarkably distinguishes certain per* 
sons of a genteel and liberal cast It consists not only 
in the particular beauty of single parts, but arises from 
the gxjneral symmetry and construction of the whole.— 
An author may be just in his sentiments, lively in his 
figures, and clear in his expression ; yet may have ru5 
claim to be admitted into the rank of finished writers^ 
The several members must be so agreeably united, as 
mutually to reflect beauty upone^ch other ; their arrange- 
ment must be so happily disposed, as not to admit of the 
least transposition without manifest prejudice to the en- 
lire piece. The thoughts, the metaphors, the allusions 
and the diction, should appear easy and natural, and seem 
to arise like so many spontaneous productions, rather 
4han as the effects of art or labor. 

Whatever, therefore, is forced or affected in the sen- 
timents ; — whatever is ix)mpous or pedantic in the ex- 
pression, is the very reverse of Grace. Her mien is nei- 
ther that pf a prude nor a coquette ; she is regular with- 
out formality, and sprightly without being fantastical. 
Grace, in short, is to good writhig,' what a proper light is 
to a fii>e picture : It not only shows all the figures in 
their several proportions and relations, but shows them in 
the most advantageous manner. 

As gentility (to resume my former illustration) ap- 
pears in the minutest action, and improves the most in- 
considerable gesture j so grace is discovered in the plac- 
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iDg even the sing;lc word, or the turn of a mere exple- 
tive. Neither is this inexpressible quality confined lo 
one species of composition only, out extends to all the 
various kinds ;*— to the humble pastoral, as well as to 
th# Wty epic ; — from the slightest letter, to the most so- 
lemn discourse. 

I know not whether Sir William Temple may not be 
, considered as the first of our prose authors, who intro- 
duced a graceful manner into our language. At least 
that quality does not seem to have appeared early, or 
spread far amongst us. But wheresoever wc may look 
for its origin, it is certainly to be found in its hig;hcst 
perfection* m the essays of a gentleman, whose wriiings 
will be distinguished so long as politeness and good sense 
have any admirers. That becoming air which Tully 
esteemed the criterion of fine composition, and which ev- 
ery reader, he says, imagines so easy to be imitated, yet 
will find so difficult to attain, is the prevailing character- 
istic of all that excellent author's most elegant performan- 
ces. In a word, one may justly apply to him what Plato, 
id his allegorical language, says of Aristophanes, that the 
Graces^ having searched all the world round for a temple, 
wherein they might forever dwell, settled at last iii the 
breast of Mr. Addison. 

II*— On tfie Structure q/'^7rfma/«,— SpECTATORi 

THOSE who were skilful in anatomy among the an- 
cients^ concluded from tlie outward and inward make of 
a human body, that it was the work of a being trans- 
cendantly wise and powerful. As the world grew more 
enlightened in this artj their discoveries gave them 
fresh opportunities of admiring the conduct of Piovi- 
dence, in the formation of a hitman body. Galen was 
converted by his dissections, and could not but own a 
Supreme Being, upon a survey of his handy work. There 
were, indeed, many parts of which the old anatomist'; 
did not know the certain use ; but as they saw that most 
of those which they examined were adapted with admir- 
able art, to their several functions, thty did not ques- 
tion but those, whose uses they con id i:oi dcieiTiime, 
were contrived with the same wisdom, for icsr)f.tiive 
Q2 . 
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ends and purposes. Since the circulation of the blood 
has been found out, and many other great discoveries have 
been made by our modern anatomists, we see new won- 
ders in the human frame, and discern several important 
uses £6r those parts, which uses the ancients knew nofliftg 
of. In short, the body of man is such a subject, as stands 
the utmost test of examination. Though it appears form-*- 
ed with the nicest wisdom, upon the most superficial sur- 
vey of it, it still mends upon the search, and produces our 
surprise and amazement, in proportion as we pry into it. 
What I have here said of a "human body, may be applied 
to the body of every animal which has been the subject 
of anatpinical observations. 

, The body of an animal is an object adequate to our 
senses. It is a particular system of Providence, that lies, 
in a narrow compass. The eye is able to command it ; 
and, by successive inquiries, can search into all its parts. 
Gould the body of the whole earth, or indeed the whole 
!-7i5 verse, be thus submitted to the examination of our 
» <^nses, were it not too big and disproportioned for our 
•nquiries, too unwieldy for the management of the eye 
and hand, there is no question but it would appear to us^ 
as curious and well contrived a frame as that of a human 
body. We should see the same concatenation aud sub*- 
serviency, the same necessity and usefulness, the same 
beauty, and harmony, in all and every of its p^rtS) a& 
what we discover in the body of every single animal. 

The more extended our reason is, and the more able 
to grapple with immen'se objects the greater still are 
those discoveries which it makes, of wisdom and prov- 
idence^ in the works ' of creation. A Sir Isaac New tOQ, . 
who stands up as the miracle of the pi'esent age, can look 
thcQUgh a whole planetary system y consider h in its. 
weight, number and measure ; and draw from it as many, 
demonstrations of infinite power and wisdom, as a m<»e- 
confined understanding is able to deduce from the system . 
jof a human body. 

But to returji to our speculations on anatomyv 1 si. 
here consider the fabric and texture of the bodies of f 
imals in one particular view, which, in my opini 
dhows tlie hand of a thinking and all wise Bemg ia tU« 
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formation, with the evidence of a thousand demonstra- 
tions. I think we may lay this down as an incontested 
principle, that chance never acts in a perpetual uniform- 
ity and consistence with itself. If one should always 
fling the same number with ten thousand dice, or see 
every throw just five times less, or five times more, in 
number, than the throw which immediately preceded it, 
who would not imagine there was some invisible power 
which directed the cast ? This is the proceeding which 
we find in the operations of nature. Evciy kind of an- 
imal is diversified by different magnitudes, each of which 
gives rise to a different species. Let a man trace the 
dog or lion kind, and he will observe how many of the 
works of nature are published, if I may use the expres- 
sion, in a variety of editions. If we look into the rep- 
tile world, or into those different kind of animals that 
fill the element of water, we meet with the same repe- 
titions among several species, that differ very little from 
one another, but in size and bulk. You find the sa^^.o 
creature that is drawn at large, copied out in sev .i*i 
-proportions, and ending in miniature. It would be tc* 
dious to produce instances of this regular conduct in 
Providence, as it would be superfluous to those who are 
versed in the natural history of animals. The magnifi- 
cent harmony of the universe is such, that we may ob- 
serve innumerable divisions running upon the same 
ground. I might also extend this speculation to the dead 
parts of nature, in which we may find matter disposed 
imo many similar systems, as well in our survey of stars 
and. planets, as of stones, vegetables, and other sublunary 
parts of. the creation. In a word, Providence has shown. 
the richness of its goodness and wisdom, not only in the 
production of many original species, but in the multiplici- 
ty of descants which it has .made on every original species- 
xn particular 

But to pursue this thought still farther. — Every liv- 
ing creature, considered, in itself, has many, very com- 
plicated parts, that are exact copies of some other parts . 
which it possesses, which are complicated in the same 
manner. One eye would have been sufficient for the 
Bubsiatence and preservation of atit animal ; but in order to 
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belter his condition, we see another placed, with a math- 
ematical exactness, in the same most advantageous situ- 
ation, and in every particular, of the same size and tex- 
ture/) It is impossible for chance to be thus delicate and 
uniforni in her operations. Should a million of dice turn" 
up twice together in the same number, the wonder would 
be nothing in comparison with this. But when we see 
this similitude and resemblance in the arm, the hand, the 
fingers ; when we see one half of the body entirely cor- 
respond with the other, in all those minute strokes, with- 
out which a man might have very well subsisted ; nay,' 
when we often see a single part repeated an hundred 
times in the same body, notwithstanding it consists of* 
the most intricate weaving of numberless fibres, and these 
parts differing still in magnitude, as the convenience of- 
their particular situation requires ; sure a man must have 
a strange cast of understanding, who does not discover 
the finger ef God, in so wonderful a work. These dupli- 
cates, in those parts of tht body, without which a man 
might have very well subsisted, though not so well as 
with them, are a plain demonstration of an all wise Con- 
triver ; as those more numerous copyings^ which are 
found among the vessels of the same body, are evident 
demonstrations that they could not be the work of chance. 
This argument receives additional strength, if we apply 
it to every animal and insect within our knowledge, as- 
well as to those numberless living creatures, that are ob- 
jects too minute for an human eye : And if we consider 
how the several species in this whole world of life resem- 
ble one another, in very many particulars, so far as is con- 
venient for their respective states of existence, it is much 
more probable that an hundred million of dice should be- 
casually thrown an hundred million of times in the same- 
number, than that the body of any single animal should' 
be produced by the fortuitous concourse of matter. And 
that the like chance should arise in inumerable instances,- 
requires a degree of credulity that is not under thediret 
UoB of conimon sens#k 
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III.— 0« Natural and Fantastical Pieaswes,/'^ 

Guardian. 

IT is of great use to consider the Pleasures which 
Gonstitute human happiness, as they are distinguished in- 
to Natural and Fantastical. Natural Pleasures I call 
those which, not depending on the fashion and caprice 
of any particular age or nation, are suited to human na- 
ture in general, and were intended, by Providence, as 
rewards for using our faculties agreeably to the ends for 
which tfaey are given us. Fantastical Pleasures are those 
which, having no natural fitness to delight our minds, 
presuppose some particular whim or taste, accidentally 
prevailing in a set of people, to which it is owing that 
they please. 

Now I take it, that the tranquillity, and cheerfulness 
with which I ha.ve passed my life, are the effects of hav- 
ing, ever since I came to years of discretion, continued 
xny inclinations to the former sort of pleasures. But 
as my experience can be a rule only to my own actions, 
it may probably be a stronger motive to induce others 
to the same scheme of life, if they would consider that 
We are prompted to natural pleasures, by an instinct im- 
pressed on our minds by the Author of our nature, who 
best understands our frames, and consequently best knows 
What those pleasures are, which will give us the least 
uneasiness in the pursuit, and the greatest satisfaction in 
the enjoyment of them. Hence it follows, that the ob- 
ject of our natural desires are cheap, and easy to be ob- 
tained ; it being a maxim that holds throughout the 
whole system of created being, ** that nothing is made 
in vain," much less the instincts and appetites of animals, 
which the benevolence, as well as the wisdom of the 
Deity is concerned to provide for. Nor is the fruition 
of those objects less pleasing, than the acquisition is ea- 
sy ; and the pleasure is heightened by the sense of having 
answered some natural end, and the consciousness of 
acting in concert with the Supreme Governor of the uni- 
verse. 

Under natural pleasures I comprehend those which 
are universally suited, as well to the rational as the sen- 
sual part of ovir nature. And of the pleasures which af- 
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feet our senses, those only are to be esteemed natural, 
that are contained within the rules of reason, which is 
allowed to be as necessary an ingredient of human na- 
ture, its s^nse. And indeed, excesses of any kind are 
hardly to be esteemed pleasures, much less natural pleas- 
ures. 

It is evident that a desire terminated in money is fan-^ 
tastical ; so is the desire of outward distinctions, which 
bring no delight of sense, nor recommend us as useful to 
mankind ; and the desire of things, merely because they 
are new or foreign. Men who ai^e indisposed to a due 
exertion of their higher parts, are driven to such pur- 
suits as these, from the restlessness of the mind, and the 
Sensitive appetites being easil satisfied. It is, in some 
sort, owing to the bounty of Providence, that, disdain- 
ing a cheap and vulgar happiness, they frame to them- 
selves imaginary goes, in which there is nothing can 
raise desire, but the difficulty of obtaining them. Thus 
men become the contrivers of their own misery, as a 
punishment to themselves, for departing from the mea- 
sures of nature. Having by an habitual reflection on 
these truths, made them familiar, the effect is, that I, 
among a number of persons who have debauched their 
natural taste, see things in a peculiar light, which I have 
arrived at, not by any uncommon force of genius, or ac- 
quired knowledge, but only by unlearning the false notions 
instilled by custom and education. 

The various objects that compose the world, were, by 
nature, 'formed to delight our senses ; and as it is 
this alone that makes them desirable to an uncorrupted 
state, a man may be said naturally to possess them, when 
he possesses those enjoyments which they are fitted by 
nature to yield. Hence it is usual with me to consider 
myself as having a natural property in every object that 
administers pleasure to me. When I am in the co\in- 
try, all the fine seats near the place of my residence, and 
to which I have access, I regard as mine. The sar 
think of the groves and fields where I ^valk, and r 
on the folly of the civil landlord in London, who n 
the fantastical pleasure of drsdning dry rent into h 
coflters, but is a stranger to the fresh air and rural en- 
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ments. By thesS principles, I am possessed of half a doz- 
en of the finest seats in England, which in the eye of the 
law belong to certain of my acquaintance, who, being 
men of business, choose to live near the court. 

In some great families, where I choose to pasy my 
time, a stranger would be apt to rank me with the other 
domestics ; but, in my own thoughts and natural judg- 
ment, I am master of the house, and he who goes b;^ 
that name is my steward, who eases me of the care of 
providing for myself the conveniences and pleasures of 
life. 

When I walk the streets, I use the foregoing natural 
maxim, viz. That he is the true possessor of a thing, who 
enjoys it, and not he that owns it without the enjoyment 
of it, to convince myself that I have a property in the 
gay pait of all the gilt chariots that I meet, which I 
regard as amusements designed to delight my eyes, 
and the imagination of those kind people who sit in them, 
gaily attired, only to please me, I have a real, they on- 
ly'an imaginary pleasure, from their exterior embellish- 
ments. Upon the same principle, I have discovered 
that I am the natural proprietor of all the diamond neck- 
laces, the crosses, star, brocades and embroidered clothes, 
which I see at a play or birth night, as giving more natu- 
ral delight to the spectator, than to those that wear them. 
And I look on the beaus and ladies as so many paroquets 
in an aviary, or tulips in a garden, designed purely for 
my diversion. A gallery of pictures, a cabinet or li- 
brary, that I have free access to, I think my own. In 
a word, all that I desire is the use of things, let who wi41 
have the keeping of them ; by which maxim I am grown 
one of the richest men in Great-Britain ; with this differ- 
ence — that I am not a prey to my own cares, or the envy 
of others. 

. The same principles I find of great use in my private 
economy. As I cannot go to the price of history paint- 
ing, I have purchased, at easy ra es, several beautifully 
designed pieces of landskip and perspective, which are 
much more pleasing to a natural taste, than unknown 
faces of Dutch gambols, though done by the best mas- 
ters; my couches, beds and window curtains are of Irish 
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stuff, which those of that nation work very fine, and with' 
a delij^htful mixture of colors. There is not a piece of 
china in my house ; but I have glasses of all sorts, and 
some tinged with the finest colors ; which are not the 
less pleasing because they are domestic, and cheaper than 
foreign toys. Every thing is neat, entire and clean, and 
fitted to the taste of one who would rather be happy, than 
be thought rich. 

' Every day numberlc '^ innocent and natural gratifica- 
tions occur to me, while I behold my fellow creature^ 
laboring in a toilsome and absurd pursuit of trifles ; onc> 
that he may be called by a particular appellation ; an- 
other, that he may wear a particular ornament, which 1 
regard as a piece of riband, that has an agreeable effect, 
on my sight, but is so far from supplying the place of 
merit, where it is net, that it serves only to make the 
want of it more conspicuous. Fair weather is the joy of 
my soul ; about noon, I behold a4)lue sky with rapture, 
and receive great consolation from the rosy dashes of 
light, which adorn the clouds both morning and even- 
ing. When I am lost among the green trees, I do not en- 
vy a great man, with a great crowd at his levee. And I 
often lay aside thoughts of going to an opera, that I may 
enjoy the silent pleasure of walking by moonlight, (» 
viewing the siars sparkle in their azure ground ; which 
I look upon as a pait of my possessions, not without a 
secret indignation at the tastelessness of mortal men, 
who, in their race through life, overlook the real enjoy- 
ments of it. 

But the pleasure which naturally affects a human mind 
with the most lively and transporting touches, I take to 
be the sense that we act in the eye of infinite wisdoixv, 
power and goodness, that will crown our virtuous en- 
deavors here, with a happiness hereafter, large as our 
desires, and lasting as our immortal souls. This is a 
perpetual spring ot gladness in the mind. This iessL 
our calanruics, and doubles our joys. Without this, 
higi ('St state of life is insipid ; and with it, the lowes, 
a paradise. 
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IV«~7%* I^^¥ o^d MadneM% qfjmbiiion iUuntrattd.^ 

World. 

AMONG the variety of subjects with which you have 
entertained and instructed the public I do not remember 
that you have any where touched upon the folly and mad- 
ness of ^ambition ; which for the benefit of those who are 
dissatisfied with their present situations, I beg leave to 
iUttstrate, by giving the hbtory of my own life. 

I am the son <rf a younger brother, of a good family* 
who, at his decease, left mo a little fortune of a hundred 
poundsa year. I was put early to Eton school, where 
I learnt Latin and Greek; from which I went to the 
university^ where I learnt— not totally to forget them. 
1 came to my fortune while I was at college ; and hav- 
ing no inclination to follow any profession, I removed 
myself to town, and lived for some time as most young 
• gentlemen do, by spending four times my income. But 
it was my happiness, before it was too late, to fall in 
hyve, and to marry a very amiable young creature, 
whose fortune was just sufficient to repur the breach 
made in my own. With tliis agreeable companion I re- 
treated to the country, and endeavored as well as I was 
able, to Square my wishes to my circumstances. In 
this endeavor I succeeded so well, that, except a few 
private hankerings after a little more than I possessed^ 
imdnow and' then a sigh, when a coach and six happen* 
cd to drive by me in my walks» I was a very happy 
man. 

I can t^uly assure you, Mr. Fitz Adam, that though 
cur faxtiily economy was not much to be boasted of, and 
in consequence of it, we were frequently driven to great 
straits and difficulties, 1 experienced moi^ real satis- 
faction iu*this humble situation, than I have ever done 
since, in more enviable circumstances. Wc were some- 
times a little in debt, but when money came in, the 
pleasure of discharging what we owed, was more than 
equivalent for the pain it put us to ; and, though the nar- 
rowness of our circumstances subjected us to many cares 
aiKl anxieties, it served to keep the body in action, as 
well as the mind ; for, as our garden was somewhat larg«, 
Imd required more hands to keep it tsk oixier, than we 
R 
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could afford to htre,^e labored daily in it oursel^s, and 
drew health from our necessities. 

1 bad a little boy who was the delight of my hearti 
and who probably mig^t have been spoilt by nursing, if 
the attention of his parents had not been otherwise em« 
ployed. His mother was naturally of a sickly constitu* 
tion : but the affairs of her family, as they engrossed all 
lier thoughts, gave her no time for complaint. The or- 
dinary troubles of life, which, to those who have noth« 
ing else to think - of, are almost insupportable, were 
less terrible to us, than to persons in easier circumstan* 
ces ; for it is a certain truth, however your readers may 
please to receive it j that where the muid is divided be- 
tween many cares, the anxiety is lighter than where there 
is only one to contend with. And even in the happiest 
situation, in the middle of ease, health and affluence, the 
mind is generally ingenious at tormenting itself; losing 
the immediate eiijoyment of those invaluable UessingS) 
by the painful suggestion that they are too gr^at for con- 
tinuance. 

These are the reflections that I have had since ; for 
1 do not attempt to deny, that I sighed frequently for an 
addition to my fortune. The death of a distant rela- 
tion, which happened five years after our marriage, 
gave me this addition, and made^ me for a time the hap* 
piestman living. My income was now increased tO/6ix 
hundred a year ; and I hoped, with a little economy^ 
to be able to make a figure with it.i But the ill health 
of my wife, which in less easy circumstances ' had not 
touched me so nearly, was now constantly in my thoughts, 
and soured all . my enjoyments. The consciousness, too, 
of having such an estate to. leave my hoy, made me so 
anxious to preserve him, that, instead of sufferiog him to 
run at pleasure, where he pleased, and grow hardy by 
exercise, I almost destroyed him by confinement 
We now did ik) thing in our garden, because we were 
in circumstances to have it kept by otiiers ; but as air 
and exercise were necessary for our healths, we resolved 
to abridj^e ourselves in some unnecessary articles, and 
to set up an equippage. This^ in time, brought with it 
a tram ot expenses, which \re had neither prudence to 
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foresee, not courage to prevent. ^ For as it enabled us 
to extend the circuit of qur visits, it greaily increased 
our acquaintance, and subjected us to the necessity of 
making continual entertainments at home, in retui^n for 
all those which we were invited to abroad. The charges 
^at attended this new manner of Uvini^, were much too 
^reat for the income we possessed ; insomuch that wa 
^Hind ourselves^ in a very short time, more necessitous 
than ever. Pride would not suffer us to lay down our 
equippage ; and to live in a manner unsuitable to it, was 
what we could not bear to think of. To pay the debts 
we had contracted^ I was soon forced to mortgage, and 
at last to sell, the best part of my estate ; and as it was 
utterly impossible to keep up the parade any longer, we 
thought it advibeable to remove on a sudden, to sell our 
coach in town, and to look out for a new situation, at a 
greater distance from our acquaintance. 

But unfortunately for my peace, I earned the habit of 
expense along with me, and was very near of being reduc-^ 
ed to absolute want, when by the unexpected death of an 
uncle and his two. sons, who died within a few weeks of 
each other, I succeeded to an estate of seven thousand 
pounds a year. 

And now, Mr, Fitz Adam, both you and your readers 
will undoubtedly call me a very happy man ; and so in- 
deed I was. I set about the regulation of my family 
with the most pleasing satisfaction. The splendor of 
my equippag^s, the magnificence of my plate, the crowd 
ef servants that attended me, the elegance of my house 
and furniture, the grandeur of my park and gardens, the 
luxury of my table, and the court that was every were paid 
me, gave me inexpressible delight, so long as they were 
novelties ; but no sooner were they become habitual to 
me, than I lost all manner of I'elish for them ; and I dis- 
covered, in a very little time, that, by having nothing lo 
wish for, I had nothii>g to enjoy. My appetite grew pal- 
led ijy satiety, a perpetual crowd of visitors robbed me of 
all my domestic enjoyment, my servants plagued me, and 
my steward cheated me. 

But the curse of greatness did not end here. Ddly ex- 
perience convuic -id me tliat I was compelled to iive more 
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for i>thers than m3hieHl !R^y uncle liad been a great pat*- 
ty man, and a zealous opposer of all ministetial meas- 
ures ;' and as his estate was the largest of any gentle* 
man's in the country, he supported an interest in it, be- 
yond any of his competitors. My father had been greatly 
obliged by the court party, which determined me in grat- 
^ itude to declare myself on that side ; but the difficulties I 
had to encounter, were too many and too great for me 5 
insomuch that I have been baffled and defeated in almost 
eveiy thing 1 have undertaken. To desert tKe cause T 
have embarked in, would disgrace me, and to go greater 
lengths in it, would undo me. I am engaged in a perpet- 
ual state of warfare with the principal gentry of tfie cotin^ 
try, and am cursed by my tenants and dependents, fyr 
eompelling them, at every election, to vote (as they are 
pleased to tell me) contrary to their conscience. 

My wife and I had once pleased ourselves with th# 
ftiought of being useful to the neighborhood, by dealing 
out our charity t^the poor and industrious ; but the per- 
petual hurry m which we live, renders us incapable of 
looking out for objects ourselves ; and the agents we b- 
ti'ust are either pocketing oup bounty, or bestowing it on 
the undeserving. At night, when we retire to rest, we 
are vesting our complaints on the miseries of the day, 
and praying heartily for the return of that peace, wliich 
was the only companion of our huniblest situation. 

This, sir, is my history ; and if you giv% it a place in 
your paper, it may serve to mculcate this important 
truth — that where pain, sickness and absolute want are 
out of the question, no external change of circumstances 
can make a man more lastingly happy than he was be- 
fore. It is to the ignorance of this truth, that the uni- 
versal dissatisfaction of mankind is principally to be as- 
cribed. Care is the lot of fife; and he that aspires to 
greatness in hopes to get rid of it, is like one who throws 
himself into a furnace to avoid the shivering of the ague. 

The only satisfaction I can enjoy in my present situa- 
tion is, that it has not pleased heaven, in its wrath, to 
make me a king. 
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V,f^Bqttie of Phar9aUaiand Death of Poff£fiey. 

Goldsmith. 
AS the armies approached, the two generals went 
from rank to rank encouraging their troops. Pompey 
represented to his men, that the glorious occasion which 
tlicy had long besought him to grant, was now before 
iStkom ; " and indeed," cried he, ^ What advantages 
could you wish over an enemy, that you are not now 
possessed of ? Your numbers, your vigor, a late victory, ^ 
all ensure a speedy and an easy conquest over those lia- 
rassed and broken troops, composed with men worn out 
with age, and impressed with the terrors of a recent de- 
feat : But there is a still stronger bulwark for our protect 
tion, tlian the superiority of our strength— the justice of 
our cause. You are engaged in the defence of liberty, 
and of your country. You are supported by its laws, and 
followed by its magistrates. You have the world spec- 
tators of your conduct, and wishing you success.— On the 
contrary, he whom you oppose is a robber and oppressor 
of his country, and almost already sunk with the con- 
sciousness of his crimes, as well as the bad success of 
his arms. Show then, on this occasion, all that ardor 
and detestation of tyranny, that should animate Romans, 
and do justice to mankind." Cesar, on his side,, went 
among his men with that steady serenity, for which he 
was ^ much admired in the midst of danger. He in- 
sisted on nothing so strongly, to his soldiers, as his fre- 
quent and unsi^cessful endeavors for peace. He talk- 
ed with terror on the blood he was going to shed, and 
pleaded only the necessity that urged him to it. He de- 
plored the many brave men that were to fall on both 
sides, and the wounds of his country, whoever should 
be victorious." His soldiers answered his speech with 
looks of ardor and impatience ; which observing, he gav'C 
the signal to begin. The word on pompey*s side, was 
Hercules the invincible j that on Cesar's,. Venus the vicio^- 
tdous^ There was only so much space between both 
armies, as to giv^ room for fighting ; wherefore, Pompey 
ordered his men to receive the first shock, without mov- 
iiig out of their places, expecting the enemy's ranks to 
be putimo disorder by their motion. Cesar's soldiers 

Ra 
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were now rushing on. with their usual impetuosity, when 
perceiving the enemy motionless, they all stopt short, as 
if by general consent, and^ halted in the midst of their 
career. A terrible pause ensued, in which both armies 
continued^ to gaze upon each other with mutual terror. 
At length, Cesar's men, having taken breath, ran furi- 
ously upon the enemy, first discharging their javelins, 
and then drawing their swords. The same method was 
observed by Pompey's troops, who as vigorously oppos- 
ed the attack. His cavalry, also, were ordered to^ charge 
at the very onset, which, with the multitude of archers 
and slingers, soon obHged Cesar's men to give ground ; 
whereupon Cesar immediately ordered the six cohorts, 
Ihat were placed as a reinforcement, to advance, veith 
orders to strike at the enemy's faces. Thif had its de» 
sired effect. The cavalry, that were but just now sure 
of victory, received an immediate check ; the unusual 
method of fighting pursued by the cohorts, their, aiming 
entirely at the visages of the assailants, and the horrible . 
disfiguring wounds they made, all contributed to intim- 
idate them so much, that, instead of defending their 
persons, their only endeavor was to save their faces. 
A total rout ensued of their whole body, which ded in 
great disorder to the neighboring mountains. While the 
archei*s and slingers, who were thus abandoned, were 
cut to pieces. Cesar now commanded the cohorts to 
pursue their success, and advancing, charged Pompey's 
troops upon the flank. ThU charge the^ enemy with- 
stood for some time with great bravery, till he brougi^ 
up his third line, which had not yet engaged. Pompey** 
infantry, being thus doubly attacked m front by fresh 
troops, and in rear by the victorious cohorts, could no 
longer resist, but fled to their camp. The right wing) 
however, still valiantly msdntained their gound. But 
Cesar being now convinced that the victory was cer- 
tain, with his usual clemency, cried out, to pursue the 
strangers, and to spare the Romans ; upon which they 
all laid down their arms, and received (quarter. The 
greatest sla^G^iteF was amoiig the auxiliaries, who fled 
en all quarters, but principally went for safety to the 
camp. The battle had now lasted from tl^ break of iby 
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till Doon, although the weather was extremely hot ; the 
conquerors^ however, did not remit their ardor) being 
encouraged by the example of their general, who thought 
his victory not complete till he^became master of the en-* 
emy's camp. Accordingly, marching on foot, at their 
head, he ouled upon them to follow and strike the de* 
cisive blow. The cohorts which were left to defend the 
camp, for some time maide a formidable resistance, par- 
ticukrly a great number of Thraciuis, and other barba- 
rians, who were appointed for its defence ; but nothing 
could resist the ardor, of Cesar's victorious army ; they 
were at last driven from their trenches, and all fled to 
the mountains, not &r off. Cesar seeing the field and 
eamp strewed with his fallen countrymen, was strongly 
affected at so melancholy a prospect, and could not help 
' crying ou€, to one that stood near him, <' They would 
have it so.'* Upon entering the enemy's camp, every 
^ject presented fresh instances of the blind presumption 
and madness of his adversaries. On all sides were to be 
seen tents adorned with ivy, and branches of myrtles, 
couches covered with purple, and sideboards loaded with 
plate. Every thing gave proofs of the highest luxury, 
and seemed rather the preparatives for a banquet, the 
rejoicings for a victory, than the dispositions for a battle. 
As for Pompey, who had formerly shown such in- 
stances of courage and conduct, when he saw his caval- 
ry routed, on which he had placed his sole dependence, 
he absolutely lost his reason. Instead of thinking how to 
remedy this disorder, by rallying such troops as 3ed, or 
by opposing fresh trbopa to stop the progress of the con- 
querors, being totally amaaed by this unexpected blow, 
he returned to the camp, and, in his tent, waited the is- 
sue of an event, which it was his duty to direct, not to 
follow. t^There he regained for some moments, without 
speaking ; till, being told that the camp was attacked, 
«* What,*' says he, <* are we pursued to our very en- 
trenchmenta ?'* And immediately quitting bis armor, 
for a habit more suitable to his circumstances, he fled on 
horseback ; giving way to all the agonizing reflections 
which his deplorable aituation must naturally suggest.-— 
In this meldAcholy manner ho passed along the vale %f 
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Tempc, and pursuing the course of the river Peneus^ at 
last arrived at a'fisherman's hut, in which he passed the 
night. From theixe he went on board a little bark, and 
keeping along the seashore, he descried a ship of some 
burden, which seemed preparing to sail, in which he cm- 
barked, the master of the vessel still paying him the 
homage which was due to his former station. From 
the mouth of the river Peneus he sailed to the Amphipo- 
lis ; where, finding his affairs desperate, he steered to 
Lesbos, to take in .his wife Cornelia, whom he had left 
there, at a distance from the dangers and hurry of war^ 
She, ^ho had long flattered herself with the hopes of vie-, 
tory, felt the reverse of her fortune, in an agony of distress. 
She was desired by the messenger (whose tears, mere 
than words, proclaimed the greatness of her misfortunes) 
to hasten, if she expected to see Pompey, with but one 
ship, and even that not his own. Her grief, \irhich be- 
fore was violent, became now insupportable ; she fainted 
away, and lay a considerable time without any signs of 
life. At length, recovering herself, and reflecting that 
it was now no time for vain lamentations, she ran quite 
through the city to the seaside. Pompey embraced her " 
without speaking a word, and for some time supported ' 
her in his arms, in silent despair. 

Having taken in Cornelia, he now continued his 
course, steering to the southeast, and stopping no longer, 
than was necessary to take in provisions, at the ports thae 
occurred in his passage. He was at last prevailed upon 
to apply to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to whose father 
Pompey had been a considerable benefactor. Ptolemjr, 
who was as yet a minor, had not the government in his 
own hands, but he and his kingdom were under the di- 
rection of Photinus, an eunuch, and Theodotu's, a master 
of the art of speaking. These advised, that Ponipcy 
should be invited on shore and there slain ; and accord- 
ingly, Achilles, the commander of the forces, and Seg- 
timius, by birth a Roman, and who had fonnerly been 
a centurion in Pompey's army, were appointed to carry 
their opinion into execution. Beiwg attended by three 
or four more, they went into a little bark, and rowed 
off ^from land towards Pompey *s ship, that Jay about »» 
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tmlc from the there. Pompcy, after taking leave rf 
Cornelia, who wept at his departure, anrl havmg repeat- 
ed two vcrsfes of Sqphocles, ^gnifyitig, th'at he who 
trusts his freedom to at]rrant, from that moment be- 
comes a slare, gave his hand to Achilles, and stept into 
the bark, with only two attendants of his own. They 
had now rowed from the ship a good way, and as, dur- 
ing that time, they all kept a profound silence, Pompey^ 
wining to begin the discourse, accosted Septimius, whose 
face he recollected— —<< Methinks, friend," cried he, 
^ you and I were once fellowsoldiers together." Sfep- 
timius gave only a nod with his head, without uttering 
a word, or instancing the least civility. Pompey, there- 
fere took out a paper, on which he had minuted a 
speech he intended to make to the king, and began 
reading it In this manner they approathed the shore ; 
-and Cornelia, whose concern had never suffered her to 
lose sight of her husband, began to conceive hope, when 
^e perceived the people on the strand, crowding down 
along the coast, as if willing to receive him ; but her 
hopes were soon destroyed; for that instarft, as Pompey 
rose, supporting himself upon his freedman's arm, Sep- 
timius stabbed him in the back, and was instantly sec- 
onded by Achilles. Pompey, perceiving his death in- 
evitable, only disposed himself to meet it with decency 
—and covering his face with his robe, without speaking 
a; word, with a sigh, resigned himself to his fate. At 
this horrid sight, Cornelia shrieked so loud as to be heard 
to the shore ; but the danger she herself was in, did not 
allow the mariners time to look on ; they immediately 
set sail, and, the wind provifig favorable, fortunately 
they escaped the pursuit of the Egyptian galleys. In 
the mean time, Pompey's murderers having cut off his 
head, caused it to be embalmed, the better to preserve 
its features, designing it for a present to Cesar. The 
body was thrown naked on the strand, and exposed to 
the view of all those whose curiosity led them that way. 
However, his faithful freedman Philip, still kept near it ; 
and when the crowd was dispersed, he washed it in the 
sea ; and looking round for matenals to bum it with, he 
perceived the wreck of a fishingboat; of which ke com- 
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IK>sed a pile. While he was thus piously employed, fae 
was accosted by an old Roman soldier, who had served 
under Pompey in his youth, ^^ Who art thou," said he, 
*^ that art making these humble preparations for Pom* 
pey's funeral ?*' Philip having answered that he was one 
€^ his freedmen, '^ Alas !*' replied the soldier, ^ permit 
me to share in this honor also ; among all the miserieti 
of my eadle, it will be my last sad comfort, that I have 
been able to assist at the funeral of my old commander, 
and touch the body of the bravest general that ever Rome 
produced." After this they both joined in giving the 
corpse the last rites ; and collecting his ashes, buiied 
fhem under a little rising earth, scraped together with their 
iNtnds ; over which v^ afterwards placed the following 
inscription: " He whose merits deserve a temple, cs^i 
scarce find a tomb." 

VL'^Character of Kmff Alfred, — Hums. 

THE merit of this prince, both in private and public 
Kfe, may, with advantage, be set in opposition to that of 
any monardh or citizen, which the annals of any na- 
tion or any age can present to us. He seems, indeed,. 
to be the complete model of that perfect character, which 
under the denomination of a sage or wise man, the phi- 
losophers have been fond of delineating, rather as a fic- 
tion of their imagination, than in hopes of ever seeing 
it reduced to practice ; so happily were all his virtues 
tempered together, so justly were they blended, and so 
powerfully did each prevent the other from exceeding its 
proper bounds 1 He knew how to conciliate the boldest 
enterprize with the coolest moderation ; the most obsti- 
nate perseverance, with the easiest flexibility ; the most 
severe justice with tlie greatest lenity ; the most vigor- 
ous command with the greatest affability of deportment ; 
the highest capacity and inclination for science, with the 
most shining talents for action. His civil and military 
virtues are almost equally the objects of our admiration ; 
excepting, only, that the former being more rare among 
princes, as well as more useful, seem chiefly to challenge 
our applause. Nature, also, as if desirous that so bright 
a production of her skill should be set in the fsurest light} 
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bad bestowed on him all bodily accomplishments ; vigor 
•f limbs, dignity of 'shape and air, and a pleasant, engag* 
ing and open countenance. Fortune alone, by tbrow- 
Hig him into that barbarous age, deprived him of histo- 
rians worthy to transmit his fame to posterity ; and we 
wish to see him delineated in more lively colors, and 
with more particular, strokes, that we may kt least per- 
ceive some of those small specks and blemishes, from 
which as a man, it is impossible he could be entirely ex- 
empted. 

Vir,— yf«;*warcf»M« in Company.— Chestskfield. 

WHEN an awkward fellow firSt*comes into a roorn^ 
he attempts to bow, and his sword if he wears one, gets 
between his legs, and nearly throws him down. Con- 
fused and ashamed, he stumbles to the tipper end of the 
room, and seats himself in the v«ry place where he should 
not. He there begins playing with his hat, which he 
presently drops ; and recovering his hat, he lets fail his 
cane ; and in picking up his cane, down goes his hat 
again. Thus, 'tis a considerable time before he is adjust- 
ed. 

When his tea or coffee is handed to him, he spreads 
his handkerchief upon his knees, scalds his mouth, drops 
either the cup or saucer, and spills the tea or coffee in 
his lap. At dinner, he seats himself upon the edge of 
the chair, at so great a distance from the table that he 
frequently drops the meat between his plate and his 
mouth ; he holds his knife, fork and spoon differently 
from other people ; eats with his knife to the manifest 
danger of his mouth ; and picks his teeth with his fork. 

If he is to carve, he cannot hit the joint ; but in labor- 
ing to cut through the bone, splashes the^ sauce over eve- 
ry body's clothes. He generally daubs himself all over ; 
his elbows are in the next person's plate ; and he is uj^ 
to the knuckles in soup and grease. If he drinks, *tia 
with his mouth full, interrupting the whole company 
with—" To your good health, sir," and " My service td 
you :" Perhaps coughs in his glass and besprinkles the 
whole table. 

He addresses the company by improper titles^ as, Str, 
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ibr Mu ^^^ s mistakes one Mine fi>r another ; dud tellsi 
you of Mr. Whatd'yecallhim, or Youkuowwhoj Mrs;^ 
Thingum, What's her name, or Howd*y« call her. H© 
begins a. st4:>ry ; but not being able to finish it, breaiss off 
in the middle, witb-^« I've forgot the rest," 

VIIL— riW«^ Man^9 highest Intereat.^-^HAB^Kis. 

I FIND myself existing upon a little spot, surroimd-* 
ed every way by an immense unknown expansion-^-— ^ 
Where am I ? What sort of a place do I inhabit ? Is it 
exacUy accommodated, in every instance, to my con-* 
venience ? {s there no excess of oold^ none of heat, to oi' 
fend me ? Am I never annoyed by aiumals, . either of^ my 
own kind or a- different ? Is every thing subservient to 
Qxe, as though I had ordered all myself ? No, nothing 
like it — the farthest j&om it possible. The world appears 
not, the;), originally made for the private convenience of 
me alone? It does not. But is it not possible so to ae^ 
commodate it, by my own particillar industiy ? If to ac- 
commodate man and beasts heaven and earth, if this be 
beyond me, it is not possible. What consequence, then, 
follow? ? Or can there be any other thap this ? If I 
seek an interest of my own, detached from that of cOlh- 
ers, I seek an interest which is chimerical, and can never 
have existence, " . ^ 

How then must I determine ? Have I no^ interest at 
all ? If I have not, I am a fool for staying here : HTis a 
smoaky house, and the sooner out of it the better. But 
why no interest ? Can 1 be contented with none but one 
separated and detached? Is a social interest, joined with 
others such an absurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee, 
the beaver, and the tribes of herding animafii, are enow 
to convince me that the thing is, somewhere, at least,' 
possible. How then, am I assured that 'tis not^ually 
true of man ? Admit it, and what follows ? If so, theti hon- 
or and justice are my interest ^ then the whole train '^f 
moral virtues are my iiiterest ; without s^me portioaa : 
whicli, not evea thieves can maintain society. 

But farther stili— I stop not here— I pursue this sor i 
interest as far as I can trace my several relations, 
pass from Wf &vn sulockt ni^ own nci^hborhoo<^ n 
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fmn nation} to <the whole race of mankind, as dispersed 
throughout the earth. Am i fiot related to themi ally 
^ the mutual adds of commerce, bf (he general inter- 
course of arts and lettersf bf that common nature of 
which we all participate ^ 

Xgain— ImuftC have food and clothing. Without a 
!|>roper genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am I not re- 
lated, in this view, to the very earth itself ^ To the dis- 
tant sun, from whose beams I derive vigor ? To that 
stupendouS'Course and order of the infinite host of heaven^ 
1>y which the times and seasons ever uniformly pass on ? 
Were this order once confounded, I could not probably 
survive a moment ; so absolutely do I depend on this 
common, general welfare. What then have I to do but 
to enlarge virtue into piety ! Not only honor and jus* 
tice, and what I owe to man, are my interest : But gi-at- 
atude also, acquiescence, resignation, adoration, and all I 
owe to this great polity, and its great Governor, our 
common Parem. 

IX^— 0/1 Che Pleasure arising from Objects of Sight, 

Spectator. 

THOSE pleasures of the imagmation which arise 
from the actual view and survey of outward objects, all 
proceed "from the sight of what is great, uncommon at 
'be4iutifuL 

By greatness^ I do not only mean the bulk of any 
Single object, but the largeness of a whole view, consid* 
ered as one entire piece. Such are the prospects of an 
open champaign countiy, a vast uncultivated desert, of 
huge heaps of mountains, high rocks and precipices, or 
a wide expanse of waters ; where we are not struck with 
the novelty or beauty of the sight, bdt with that rude 
kind of magnificence, which appears in many of these 
Rttupendous works of nature. Our imagination loves to 
be filled with an object, or to grasp at any thing that is 
too big for its capflacity. We are flung into a pleasing 
astonishment at such unbounded views, and feel a de<* 
lightfui stilUiess and amazement in the soul, at the ap- 
j>rehensions of them. The mind of man natUrallv hates 
every thing that looks like ^i^stratnt upon it, and is apt* 
to fancy itself under a sprt of confinement, when the 
S 
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sight is pent up in a narrow cofnpass, and shortened, <hi 
every side, by the neighborhood of, Walls and mountaina. 
On the contrary, a spacious horizon is an image of lib- 
erty, Jwrhere the eye has - room to range abroad, to exxia* 
liate at large on the immensity of its views, and to lose 
itself amidst the variety of objects that offer theni- 
selves to its observation. Such wide and undetermined 
prospects are pleasing to the fancy, as the speculations 
>of eternity or infinitude are to tlve understanding. But 
if ther« be a beauty or uncommonness joined with this 
grandeur, as in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned with 
stars and meteors, or a spacious landscape cut out into 
rivers, woods, rocJcs and meadows, the pleasure still 
grows upon us, as it rises from more than a single prin- 
ciple. 

Every thing that is new or uncommon raises a pleasure 
in the imagination, becatise it fills the soul with an 
agreeable surprise, gratifies its curiosity, and gives h an 
idea of whieh it was not before possessed. We are, in- 
deed, so often conversant with one set of objects,and tired 
aut witii so many repeated shows of the same things, 
that whatever is new or uncommx^n contribute-s a little to 
vary human life, and to divert our minds, for a whilCj 
"Vrith the strangeness of its appearance ; it serves us for a 
Vmd of refreshment, aixd . takes off from that satiety we 
are apt to complain of, in our usual and ordinary enter- 
tainments. It is this that bestows charms on a monster, 
and makes even the imperfections of nature please us. 
It is this that recommends variety, where the mind ^ 
every instant called off to something new, and the at- 
tention not suffered to dwell too long^ and waste itself 
on any particular object : It is this, likewise, that im- 
proves wha^t is great or beautiful) and makes it afford 
tlie mind a double entertainment* Groves, fields and 
meadows are, at any season of the year, pleasant to look 
upon ; but never so much as intheopening^of the springs 
when they ai*e all new and fresh, with their first gloss 
upou them, and not yet too much accustomed and fa- 
;niliar to the eye. For thia reason, there is nothing that 
more enlivens a prospect, than rivers, jetteaus, or falls of 
^jLtcr, "where th^ scene is perpetually shiftingt .-and en- 
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■fertaming the sight every moment, with something that 
is new. We are quickly tired with looking upon hills 
atnl vallies, where every thing continftes fixed and set- 
tled in the same pla<3e smd postulate, but find our thoughts 
a little agitated and relieved, at tlve^ sight of such objects 
as are ever^an motion^ and slidbig away irorii beneath the 
eye of the beholder. 

But there is nothing that makes its way fniore directly 
to the souly' than beautyi which immediately diffuses a 
secret satisfaction and complacency through the imag- 
inatlon, and gives a finishing to any thing that is great 
or uncommon. - The very first discovery of it strikes the 
mind. with an inward joy, and spreads a cheerfulness and 
deUght through all us faculties. There is not, perhaps, 
any real beatlty oi' deformity xaovt in one priece of mat- 
ter thai> another ; treatise \^e might have been made so, 
%tbat whatsoever now appears loathsome to us, might have 
showji Itself agreeable ; btit we find by e^tperience, that 
there are several modifications of riiatter, which the 
^nd. without any previous cc^sideration,' pronounces 
&t the first sight, beautiful or deiformed. Thus we see 
that every different species of sensible creatures has iia 
difTerent notions of beauty, and that each of them is 
most affected with the beauties of its own kind. This 
is no where more remarkable than .in biixls of the same 
ishape and proportion, where we often see the male de- 
tertxi^ined In his courtship by the single grain or tincture 
of a feather, and never discovering any charms but i»the 
color of its species. 

There is a second kind of beauty, that we find in ihi 
several products of art and nature, which does not work 
in the imagination with that warmth and violence, as the 
beauty that appears in our own proper species, but is apt 
however, to raise in us a secret delight, and a k^nd of 
fondness for the places, or objects, in which we discover 
it. This consists either in the gaiety or variety of col- 
ors, in the syuimetry and proportion of parts, in the 
arrangement and disposition of bodies, or in a just mix- 
ture and concurrence of all together. Among these sev- 
eral kinds of beauty, the eye takes most delight in col- 
ors. We no where meet with a more glorious or picas- 
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ing show in nature, thauti what appeals in the heavens at 
fhe rising and netting of the sun, which is wholly made 
ijp of those different stains of light that show themselves 
jn clouds of a different situation. For thi^ reason we 
iind the poets, who are always addressing themselves tor 
the imagination, horrowing more of their epithets from 
<!oIors, than from any other topic. 

As the faney delights in every thing that is greats 
strange or beautiful^ and is still more pleased, the more 
it finds of these perfections in the same object ; so it is 
capable of receiving a new satisfaction, by the assistance- 
of another sense. Thus any continued sotmd^ as the 
music of birds, or a £|11 of water, awakens, evei*y mo-- 
ment, the mind of the beholder, and makea Mm more 
attentive to the several beauties of the place that lie be*- 
fore him. Thus, if there arise a fragrancy of smeJis or 
perfumeB^ they heighten the pleasures of the imaginaUon^ 
and make even the colors and verdure of the landscape ap» 
pear more agreeable.; for the ideas of both senses re- 
i^ommend each other, and are pleasanter together, thaa 
when they enter the mind separately \ as the different 
colors of a picture, when they are well disposed, set off^ 
one another, and receive an additioaal beauty &x>m the 
advantage of their situation. 

X.— LfAffrfy and 5/avery,— Sterke. 

DISGUISE thyself as thou wilt, still, slavery ! still 
thou art a bitter draught i and though thousands, in all 
ages, have been made to drink of thee, thou art no less 
bitter on that account. It is thou, liberty ! thrice sweet 
and gracious Goddess, whom all, in public or in private 
worship ; whose taste is grateful, and ever will be so till 
nature herself shall change. No tint of words can spot 
thy snowy mantle, or chymic power turn thy sceptre 
into iron. With thee, to smile upon him as be eats his 
crust, the swain is happier than his monarch, from whose 
court thou art exiled. Gracious heaven ! Grant me 
but health, thou great bestower of it I And give me but 
this fair goddess as my companion ; and shower down 
thy. mitres, if it seem good urito^ thy Divine Providence,, 
upon those heads which are aching for them. 
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Pursuing these ideas^ I sat down close to my table ; 
and leaning my head upon my hand, 1 began to figure 
lb myself the miseries of confinement. I was in aright 
fVame for it, and sd I gave full scope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow- 
creatures, born to no inheritance but slaveiy ; but find- 
ing, however affecting the picture was, tWt I could not 
bring it near me, and that the multitude of sad groups 
hi it did not distract me, I took a single captive ; and 
having^ first shut him up in his dungeon, I then looked 
through tb^ tlvilight of his grated door, to take his pic- 
ture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away, with long expec- 
tatidn' and confinement ; and felt what kind of sickness 
cfthe iveartitis which arises frbm hope deferred. Up- 
on look'ihg' nearer, I' saw him pale and feverish. In 
thirty fedir^thc weste-'n breeze had not once fanned his 
btood-i^iid had sfeeti no sun, no modn, irt all that time-— 
nor had (.hevbice of friend or kinsman breathed through 
his lattice.- His children — ^but -here my heart began to 
bleed-i-and I- Wa^ forced to go on with another part of 
the portrait. 

He was sitting' Upon the ground, upon a little straw, - 
in the farthest cotner/of his dungeon, which was alter- 
nately his chdir andbetf/ A little calendar pf small sticks 
was laid at tfte head, notched all over with the dismal 
days ahd liights he had passed there. He had one of 
. these littre. sticks in his hand' v-and,^ with a rusty nail, he 
•was etching' another day of rhlsfery to add to the he^p. 
As I darkened the little light hehad,''he lifted up a hope- 
less eye towards the door — then Ca^tit down-i-shook his 
head — and went on with ^ his 'wot*k of affiiction. heard 
lns*chains upon his legs,* as hetux^ned his body to lay his 
little stick upon the btindle.* He gave a deep sigh-Al 
^aw the iron enter into his soul.' I burst into tears, 1 
could not sustain the picture of confineincnt which uiy 
'i^cy had drawn. 

Xl.^rA't? Cant of CH/fci*m.~STERKE. 
— A'NIJ'how did Garrick speak the\soli!oquy last* 
night? Oh, against all rule, my' Lord ; most uiigrani- 
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matically ! Betwixt the substantive and jadjective (which 
should agi*ee together, in nomber^ case and gender) iie 
made a breach thusr— stopping as if the pcmit wanted 
settling. And after the nominative case (which your 
Lordship knows should govern the vert>) h& suspended 
his vodce, in the epilogue, a dozen times^ three seconds' 
and three fifths, by a stop watch, my Lord, each time. 
Admirable grammarian ! But, in suspending Jbis voice, 
was the sense suspended likewise I Did no eatpression of 
attitude or countenance fill up the chasm ? tVas the eve 
silent ? Did you narrowly look ? I looked only at tne 
stop watch, my Lord. Excellent observer 1 

And w^hat of this new book, the whole worid tuake? 
such a rout about I Oh, 'tis out of all plumb, my Lord-^ 
quite an irregular thing ! Not one of the angles at the 
four corners was a right angle. I had my rule and eom-^ 
passes, my Lord, in my pocket. Excellent eritic I 

And for the epic poem, your .Lordship bade me look 
at — upon taking the length, breadth, height and .depth of 
it, and trying them^ at home, upon an exact scale of Bos- 
au%'tJsout, my Lord, in every one of its dimensions. 
Admiral connoisseur i 

And did you step in, to take a look at tlie gvand pic- 
ture, in your way back? 'Tis a metancholly daub, my 
Lord ; jaot one principle of the pyramid in any one 
group i And what a price I For there is nothing of the 
^loring of Titian— the expression of Rubens-— the grace 
of Raphael — »the purity of Dominichino — ^the corregios- 
tsity of Corregio— the learning of Pouksin — the airs of 
Uuido — the taste of the Carrachi&— or the grand contour 
i^fAngelo! 

Grant me patience ! Of all the cants which ^re canted, 
in this canting world — though the cant of hypocrisy may 
be the worst — the cant of criticism is the most torment- 
ing ! 1 would go fifty miles on foot, to kiss the hand 

of that man, whose generous heart will give up the reins 
of his imagination into his author's hands, fee pleaied) iuB 
^no%Ys U9t why, and cares not wherefore* 
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Till^^PuraUel between Pofie and Dryden^i-i^oHitWis, 

IN acquined knowledge the superiority must be af-^ 
lowed to Dryden, whosq educAtion was more scholastic^ 
and who, before be became an author, had been allowed 
more time for atody, with better means of information. 
His mind hay « larger #toge, and he coUects his images 
and illustrations from m more extensive circumference 
of science. Dryden knc# more of man, in his general na- 
ture ; and Pope in his k>cal manners. The notions of 
Dryden were Ibnned by comprehensive speculation ; 
thc»e of Pope, by minute attention. There is more dig- 
nity in the knowledge of Dryden, and more certainty in 
that of Pope^ 

Poetry was no( the sole praise of either ; for both ex - 
eeUcd likewise in prose : But Pope did not borrow his 
prose from his predecessor. The stvle of Dryden is ca- 
pricious and varied i that of Pope is caudous and uni- 
kftta I Dryden obeys the motions of his own mind ! Pope 
^nstrains his roiad to hf» own rules of composition. — 
Dryden is sometimes vehement and i^pid ; Pope is al- 
ways smootbf uniform and gentle. Dryden's page is a 
Batural field, rising into inequaiities, and diversified by 
the varied exuberance cf abundant vegetation ; Pope's 
is a velvet lawn, shaken by the scythe, and levelled by the 
Jt>llcr. 

Of genius-^^hat power thstt eonstitutes a poet ! that 
<^ality, witiiout which judgment is cojd and knowledge 
as inert ; that energy which collects, combines, araplifie& 
and animates— ^he &upenoi*ity must, with some hesitation, 
:be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be inferred, that of 
'this poetical vigor, Pope had only a little, because Di^*- 
.de» had more ; for every other writer, since Milton, must 
give place to Pope ; and even of Dryden it most be said, 
that if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not better po- 
^ms« Dryd^n^s performances were always hasty j ei- 
ther excited by . some external occasion, or extorted by 
domestic necessity ; he composed without consideration, 
nand published without correction. What his mind 
could supply at cailt 4kT gather in one excursion, w^as ail 
tk%^i^ sott^t^aod iUl that he gaye. The dQ^tory cau* 
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lion of Pope enabled hifti to condense his sentiipents, to 
multiply his imag-es, and to accumulate all that study 
Rug:ht produce, or chance might. supply. If the flights 
of Drydeii therefore are higher. Pope continues longer on 
the wing. If of Diyden's fii*e the blaze is brighter ; of 
Pope's the heat is more regular ahd constant. Diyden 
often surpasses expectation, and Pope never falls below 
it. Dry den is read with fi-eqUent asiom&hraent, and Pope 
^#ith perpetual delight. 

XllL-^Story of JLe Fevr c.^^Stzkkz. 

IT \vas sometime in the summer of that year in which' 
Dendermontf^was taken by tlic allies, when my uncle 
Toby was one evening getting his supper, with Trim 
sitting behind htm, art' a small sideboard-*-! say sitting— 
for in consideration of the corporal's laitie knfee (which 
fk>me times gave him exquisite pain)-«^When my" uncle 
Toby dined or supped at6ne, he ViOuld never suffer the 
corporal to stand r And the poor ftHowY veneration for^ 
his master Was suth, thar» with' a proper artillery, my 
uncle Toby* cotild have taken Bendermond ilsclt, with 
less trouEbie than he was able fo' g<ain this p6int over 
him ;: for many a time When my uncle Toby supposed 
the corporal's leg was at rest, he wotiW look back, and de- 
tect him standing: behind him, with the mdst dutiful re- 
spect ; this bred more little squabbles betwixt them than- 
all other causes, for five and t\^enty'years together 

He was one evening sitting thus at his ' supper; wheft 
the landloi*d of a little inn in the village c^mfe ihto. the 
parlor, with an empty phial in his band; to beg a glass ot 
two ofsack: 'Tis for a poor gentleman-*^! - think of the 
afriifly, said the landlord, who has been taken ill at my' 
house four days ago, and has never held up his head sinc^ 
dr had a desire to ta^te any" thing till ju^t now, that he 
haft a fancy for a glass of sack, and a thin toast. — ^ I- 
think,'* says hCr taking his hand frotn his forehead-*." It 
would comfort me.* * . ■ » 

, —If I could, neither beg, borrow, not buy si3rcK*i 
thing-— added the iandlotd— I would almost steal it foi 
the poor gentleman^ he is so ill — I hope he will sd* 
m^ndy con^ued )i«-i«-W€ are all of us concerned fofhin 
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Th«u art a |jood niitured soul, I will answer for thee, 
cried my uncle Toby ; and thou shalt drink the poor gen^ 
tlemap's health in a gla»s of sack thyself--<ind take a 
couple of bottles with my service, and teli him he is 
heartily welcome to them, and to a dozen more^ if Ihey 
will do him good. 

Though I am persuaded, said my uncle Toby, as the 
landlord shut the door, he is a veiy compassionate fel- 
low, Trim— yet I cannot help entertaining a high opin- 
icHi of his guest too ; there must be something more than 
common in him, that, in so* short a time, should win so 
much upon the aflbctions of his host.— 'And of his whole 
fiEonilyt added the corporal, for they are all concerned 
for him. Step after him, said my uncle Toby»«-do 
Trim, and ask if he know^i his name. 

I have quite forgot it, truly, said the landlord, comii^ 
back into the parlor with the corporal*— but I can ask 
bis son again.— -Has he a son with him, then I said my^ 
ifficle Toby. A boy, replied the landlord, of about eleven^ 
or twelve years of age ; — but the poor ci'eature has tast- 
ed almost as little as his father ; he does nothing but 
xnoum and lament for him night and day. He has not 
stirred from the bed side these two days. 

My uncle Toby laid down his kmfe and fork> and 
thrust his plate from before him, as the landlord gave 
him the account: And Trim, without being ordered, 
took them away, without saying one woi'd, and in a few 
minutes after brought him his pipe and tobacco. 

Trim I said my uncle Toby, 1 have a project in my 
head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping myself up warm 
in my roquelaure, and paying a visit to this poor gentle- 
man. Your honor's roquelaure, replied the corporal^ 
has not once been had on since the night before yourlion- 
or received your wound, when we mounted guard in 
the trenches before the gate of St. Nicholas ;— and be- 
sides it is so cold and rainy a night, thatt what with the 
roquelaure, and what with the weather, it will be enough 
to give your honor your death. I fear so, rej^ied nay un- 
cle Toby ; but I am not at rest in my mind, Trim, since 
the account the landlord has given me — I wish I had 
not known so much of this affair— added by uncle Ta- 
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by— or that I had known more of it >— How sha}f we^ 
manage it ? Leave it, an't please your honor, to me, 
quoth the corporal ;— 1*11 take my hat and stick, and go 
to the house, and reconnoitre, and act accordingly ; and 
I will bring your honor a fall account in an hour. Thou 
shalt go, Trim, said my uncle Toby, and here*s a shil- 
ling for thee to drink with his servant. I shall get it ali 
oiit of him, said the corporal,. shutting the door. 

It Vas not till my uncle Toby had knocked the ashes 
out of his third pipe, that corporal Trim returned from 
the inn, and gave him the following account : 

I despaired at first, said the corporal, of being able ta 
brin^ back your honor any kind of intelligence con^ 
ccmmg the poor sick lieutenant — Is he of the army, ^ 
then ? said my uncle Toby.— Ke is, said the corporal*^ 
And in what regim^t ? said my uncle Toby— I'll tell 
yoiir honor, replied the corporal, every thing straight 
forward, as I learnt it.— Then,. Trim, TU fill another 
pipe, said my uncle Toby^ amd not interrupt thee ; — so 
sit down at thy ease, Trim, in the window scat, and be» 
gin thy story again. The corporal made his old bow, 
which generally spoke as plain as a bow could speak it, 
" Your honor is good ;*' and havipg done that, he sit 
down, as he was ordered— .«nd began the story to my uncle 
Toby over again, in pretty nsar the same words. 

I despaired at first, said the corporal, of being able tb 
bring back any intelligeiice to your honor, about the 
lieutetiant and his son ; for when I asked where the ser-^ 
vant was, from whom 1 made myself sure of knowing ev- 
ery thing that was proper to be asked— That's a right 
distinction, Trim, said my uncle Toby— I was answered, 
an't please your honor, that he had no servant witli him. 
*— That he had come to the inn with hired horses ;— 
which, upon finding himself unable to proceed (to join, 
I suppose, the regiment) he had dismissed the monl- 
ing after he came. If I get bctter,^my dear, said he, as 
be gave his purse to his son to pay the man-^we can 
liire horses from hence. But alas I The poor gentle- 
man will never get from hence, said the landlady to me, 
for I h|&ard the d^athwatch all night long i*— and whe^ 
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he dies, the youth his son will certainly ^e with him ; 
ior lie is brokoi hearted already. 

I was hcarmg this accoui^t, continued the corporal, 
when the youth came into the kitchen, to order the thin 
-toast the landlord spoke of; but I wili do it for my la- 
Jther myself, said the youth. Pray let me save you the 
trouble, yowng genUewan, said I, taking up a fork for 
the purpose, a&d offering Wm my chair to sit down up- 
on by the fire, whilst I did it I believe, Sir, said he, 
very modestly^ I can please him best myself — I am 
jBtB*e, said {, his honor will not like the toast the worse' 
for being toasted by an old soldier. The youth took 
Jjold of my hand, and instantly burst into tears. Poor 
youth ! said my uncle Toby — ^he has been bred up from, 
aninfant in the army, and the hajuieofa soldier, Trim, 
mounded in Ills ears, like the name of a friend. I wish I 
iiad him here. 

— I never, in the longest march, said the corporal, had 
•so great a mind to my dinner, as I had to cry with him 
for company :»— What could be the matter with me, an't 
please your honor ? Nothing in the world. Trim, said 
my luicle Toby, blowing his nose-— but that thou art a 
goodnatured fellow. 

When I gave him the toast, oontlnued the corporal — 
I thought it was proper to tell him I was captain Shandy's., 
servant, and that your honor (though a stranger) was 
-extremely concerned for his father; and that if there 
was any thing in your house or cellar— (and thou might- 
^st have added my purse too, said my uncle Toby}---he 
was heartily welcome to it : He made a very low bow 
^which was meant to your honor)— -but no answer — for 
iiis heart was full— so he went up stairs with the toast ; 
1 warrant you, my dear, said I, as I opened the kitchen 
<l6or, your father will be well again. Mr. Yorick's cu- 
rate was smocking a pipe by the kitchen fire, but said not 
a word, good or bad, to comfort the youth. I thought 
St wrong, added the corporal — ^I think so too, said my 
^ncle Toby. 

When the Lieutenant had taken his glass of sack anii 
ioast, he felt himself a Utile revived, and sent down into 
tl^e iehichen, to let nrve ktioWf that in about ten xttinutcs. 
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i)e sho!ild be glad if I would step up ^airs— I brieve, 
3aid the landlord, he is going to say his prayers'— .^-^Jar 
there was a book laid upon the chair, by Ills bed side, and 

-asl shut the door, I saw his son take up a cushion.^ 

1 thought, said the curate, that you gentlemen of the 
army, Mr. Tnm, never said your prayers at afL i heard 
the poor gentleman say his prayers last night, said the 
landlady, very devoutly, and with my own cars, or I tauld 
Dot have believed it. Are you sure of it ? replied the 
curate. A soldier, an*t please y^oor reverence, said I, 
prays as often (of his own accord) as a parscm ;■ — and 
when he is fighting for his king^ and for his own life, 
^nd for his honor too,, he has the most reason to pray 
to Cldd of any one in the whole world. *T was wefl 
said of thee, Trim said my uncle Toby. But when a 
soldier, said I, aii't please yo«u,r reverence, has been stand- 
ing for twelve hours together, in the trenches, up to his 
knees in c©ld watei^^ — or engaged, said I, for montlis to- 
gether, in long and dangerous marches ; harassed, per- 
haps, in his rear today ; harassing othei*s tomorrow* 
— 4etached here — countermanded t4iere- — resting this 
mght out upoiihis arms — beat «p in his shirt the next 
-.—ben embed in his joints — perhaps without straw in 
his tent to kneel on— he must say Mi prayers hotv and 
.'nfhen he can. 1 believe, said I—- for I was piqued* 
quoth the •corporal, for the reputation of tfee army — ^i 
believe, an't please your reverence, said I, that when a 
soldier gets time to pray— he prays as heaitily as a pai'» 
^op— though not with all his fuss and hypocrisy. — 
Thou should St not have said that, Trim,«aia my uncle 
Toby— for God ohly knows who is a hypocrite, and 
«yho is not. At the great and general review of «s all, 
corporal, at the day of judgment (and not till then)—: 
it will be seen wh© have done their duties In this world, 
and who have not : and we shall be advanced. Trim, 
accordingly. I hope we shall, said Trim— it is in the 
scripture, said my uncle Toby ; and I will show it thee, 
tomorrow : — ^In the mean time, we .may depend upon 
J t. Trim, for our conndbrt, said my ur.cle Toby, that 
(<od Almighty is so good and just a governor of th« 
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^^Q|:Id>.,^hat.i£ we have but . done our duties in it-rit will 
never be inquired into, whether we have., dobe them in 
ft rede coat, or 9 black jope ^^^-I h^pe, noif said tjie Corpo- 

* ral.— .But go oh> Trim, said my uncle Tobyl with; the 

. ^^bei^ I. w^t . up, c,ontmued the Corporal, into . the 
Lieutenant^s TPpni» ^bicb I did not , do. till tKe expira- 
. Vo^tofihe ten xiiinute«, be was lajing^ in his bpd, with 
^his head ta^se^vppn his.hand,.his elbows upon the pil- 
; }ow, and a cleaii white cambric handkerchief beside it : 
. TJie youth was Just, stooping down. tQ tak^ .up the vCUsh- 
? (on .upon which 1 supposed he had been lineeling— •the 
I bqok^was Uid upon th<^ bed^-and as he rose in takingup 
., the 9^shion with one hand, he reached put his other.to 
. ta^^ the book away at the same'tiipe. . Let it. remain 
[ .thero^ mv^ dear,.5aid /he Liieutenant. 

: H^ di4;notjofier to spcjgtk.tq me, x\\} I, bM , walked, Mp 

. close to iiis bed|»ide : If you are Captaini^hapdy's ser- 

^, T^nt, s»id.,he, you must present my thanks to your mas- 

ler, wiih my liule boy's thinks along, w^ih them, for 

,. hrs courtcscy to me \ — ^if he^ was of Leven*§: — r^a^d the 

^ L^i^uienanti I tpld him your honor was— then, ^^d 

jb^ 1 servjei three c£|i>ipaigns, with him in Flaoders, and 

.jri^member Jiim •, but^ 'tia most nkely:», as t had not the 

. 3^por. .of any acquaintance with him,,, that he. knows 

p. nothing of. ipe. .You will tell him, hoyever, that the 

.^ p^e^so^jhis ,gQo4 nature, has laid under ,]pbligations to 

-l)tm, Is .I^c Feyeri a Me^ in Arxgu»*s-T— ^but, he 

: knows me not— said he 4 second time, musing ;—possi- 

I !j.ly he,may my story-^adtled he-^pray tell the C»p- 

,. t^n, I .was ^he Ensign at Breda^ whose wife was most 

U[^(or(tjLnatcly. kifl,ed .iKfith ^ musket shott^as she lay in 

iriy arms in my tent.— 1 remember the^lory, a'nt please 

\. y OUT honor, said I > very well. Do; you^ §0 ? Staid he, 

J. wiping his eyes^ with his handkerchlef--r\ben weJl may ■ 

; J>. ^v ln saying this, b^. drew ^ lii^.e . jing out'of hi* 

T ;bospm5iWhich seemed tied wiih a.bliick ribbaod.^Mt his 

,. jneckf, an^ kissed it twi(;e.<*«rHere> Billy, said he-^the 

,i^Qy.^ew,^^c;ross the room to the bed side, and felling'* 

. ,4^WB ^on his ki^ee, took the, ring in liis . hfpd, and 
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kissed it too^ then kissed his father, and sat daurn \ipoti 
the bed and wept. ^ 

I wish, said my uncle Toby with a deep sigh— I wishy 
Trim» I was asleep. 

Yoor honor, replied the Corporal, is too much con-- 
cerned ; shall I pour your honor out a glass of sack to 
your pipe ? Do,' Trim, said tny uncle Toby. 

I remember, said my uncle Toby, sighing again, tb» 
story of the Ensign and his wife, and particularly welt, 
that he as well as she, upon some account dr other, (I 
forget what) was universally pitied by the whole regi- 
ment ; but finish the story. . *Tis finished already, said 
the Corporal, for I could stay no longer, so wished his 
honor a good night ; young Le Fever rose from off the 
bed, and saw me to the bottom of the stairs ; atid as we 
wbntdowR together, told me they had cdtne from Ire- 
land, and were on their route to join the regiment in 
Flanders* But alas ! said the Corporal, the Lieuten- 
ant's last day's march is over. Then what is to become 
of liis poor boy ? cried my uncle Toby. 

Thou hast left this matter short, said my uncle Toby 
to the Corporal, as he was putting him to bed, and I 
will tell thee • in what, Trim. Jn the first place, when 
thou tnad'st an offer of my services to Le Fever, as sick- 
ness and travelling are both expensive, and thou knewest 
he was but a poor Lieiitenanti with a sdn to subsist as 
well as himself out of his pay, that thou didst hot fh^e 
an offer to him of my purse ; because, had he sto6d^ 
need, thou knowest. Trim, he had been as welcome to 
it as myself. Your honor knows, said the Corporal, I 
had no orders : True, quoth my tmcle Td}y, thou didst 
very righ^. Trim, ks a widier, but certainly, very wrong 
as a man. 

In the second place, for which, indeed, thou hast the 
same excuse, continued my uncle Toby, when thou of- 
feredst him ' whatever was i> my house, thou shouidst 
have offered him my house too t A sick brother o€ficer 
should have the best quarters, Trim, and if we had him 
with US) we ,d6u|d tend and look to him ; thou ^rt an ex- 
cellcnt nurse thyself, Trim ; and what with thy care -of 
him, and the old woffian*S) and his boy% and mine togeth- 
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er,.we might recruit him again at oocei and set him up- 
on his legs. # 

In a fortnight or three week», added my uncle Tobyi 
smiling, he might march. He will never marchi an't, 
please your honor, in this world, said the Corporal. He 
'will march, said my uncle Toby, rising up from the aide 
of the bed, with one shoe off. An't please your honor, 
said the Corporal, he will never march but to his grave. 
He shall march, cried my uncle Toby, marching the 
foot which .had a shoe on, though without advancing an 
inch, he shall march .to his regiment. He cannot stand 
it said the Corporal. He shall be supported, said my 
uncle Toby. He'll drop at last, said the Corpora^ and 
what will become of his boy I He shall not drop, said 
my uncle Toby, firmly. A well o'day, do what we can 
ibr him si\id Trim, maintaining his point, the poor soul 
ivill die. He shall not die, by H*->--»n, cried my uncle 
Toby. 

ij— The Accuaiva Spirit, which flew up to Heaven's 
chancery with the o^h, blushed as he gave it in ; and 
the Recording Aiioel, as he wrote it down, dropped a 
t^ar upon the. word, and blotted it out forever. 

—•My uncle Toby went to his bureau, and put his 
purse into his pocket, and having ordered the Corporal 
to go early in the morning for a physician, he went to 
bed and fell asleep. 

The sun looked bright the morning after, to everyi 
eye in the village but Le Fever's and his afflicted son's ; 
the hand of death pressed heavy upon his eyelids, and 
hardly could the wheel at the cistern tu/n round its cir- 
cle, when my uncle Toby, who had got up an hour be- 
fore his wonted time> entered the Lieutenant's room, 
and without preface or apology* sat himself down upon 
the chair upon the bed side, and independently of all 
abodes and customs, opened the curtain, in the manner 
an old friend and brother officer would have done it, and 
asked him how he did — how he had rested in the night 
-*what was his complaint — where was his pain-— and 
vhat he could do to help hira ? And without giving him 
time to answer any one of these inquiries, went on and 
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told him of the tittle plan whkh hehaif been conterting^ 
with the Corporal the night before for him.^ 

V— You ihdll g6 home dircc:tty,'Lc Fitcr, said my All- 
ele Toby, to my hoU8C---ahd well send for a doctor' 'to' 
see ivhtit's the matter—and Well have in apcthiecary^i-.' 
•n'd the Corporal' shall be your nurse— iind Til be your 
servant, Le Fever. 

There, was a frankness in my uncfle Toby-«>not the; 
eff^ci of finmiH^rity but the rau^r of it— -which let you 
at once into his soul/ aiid showed you the goodness ' of 
hisnatV^re'i to' this ther^ w£iS sohtetbing'tn his looks,* 
and voice, and mlihner, superadded, which eternally 
beckoned to the. unfortunate to come and take shelter 
uiider him/ so that before my uncle Toby had half fin* 
ished the kind offers he was making to the father, bad 
the son insensibly pressed up close to his knees, and' 
bad tak^h. hold of the breast of his coat, atid was pitillbg 
it. towards him. The blood and spirit of Le Fever^ 
which were waging c6]d and slow withib hrmj and 'were 
retreaiing to their last citadel, the<lieart, rallied back— ] 
the film forsook' his eyes for a ifioh^ent, he'lo6kibd up' 
wishfully, id my uiicle Toby*s' face— then - cast a •loot 
ufj^n his boy. 

Nature instantly ebb*d ^ga^n— the film returned fb its 
place — ^^the pulse fidttdrcd, stopped—went ori^ihrbBbeff 
— stopped again-amoved— stopped— tihili'l'gli oA ?— 

N6; 
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I. — The Shefiherd and the Plnlo9ofiher. 

REMOTE from cities Uv^d a swftiifi 
Unvex*d with all the, cares of g^n« 
His bead was silver'd o*er with age. 
And long experience tnade him saee ; 
In 9tiramer*s heat and winter's coldt 
He fed his Bock and penned the fold ^ 
His hours in cheerful tabor flew. 
Nor envy not ambition knew » 
His wisdom and his honest fame, 
Through all the country rais'd his name. 

A deep philosopher, f whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn from schools) 
The shepherd's homelf cottage sought j 
And thus emlor'd his reach of thought. 
Whence is thy learning ? Hath thy toil 
*0*ep books consum'd the midnight oil ? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome survey'd. 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd } - 
Hath Socrates thy soul reiin'd } 
And hast thou f4thom'd Tully's mind I 
Or, like the wise Ulysses thrown,. 
By various fates, on realms unknown ; 
Hast thou through many cities stray'd. 
Their customs, laws and manners weighM ? 

The shepherd modestly reply'd, 
I ne'er the path of learning try'd ; 
Nor have I roani'd in foreign parts. 
To read mankind, their laws and arts ; 
For man is practised in disguise ; 
He cheats the most discerning eyes : 
Who by that search shall wiser grow. 
When we ourselves can never know ? 
The little knowledge 1 have gain'd. 
Was all from simple nature drain'd ; 
Hence my life's maxims took their rise. 
Hence grew my settled bate to* vice. 

The daily labors of the bee. 
Awake my soul to industry. 
WiK> can observe the careful ant^ 
And not provide for future want f 
My dog, (the truest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind ;. 
I mark his true, his faithful way^ 
And in my service copy Tray. 
In constancy and m^tial love^ 
1 learn my duty from the dove. 
T 2 
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The hen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wing protects h^r earor 
And every fowl that flios at large» 
Instructs me in a parentis charge. 

From nature, too, I take my rule " » 

To shun contempt wPiA ridscoie. 
- I never with impottant air, / 
In conversation overbear : 
Can grave and fc^rmal pass for wise. 
When men the solemii owl detfpise ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein. 
For who talks much must talk in taift : 
We from the woody torrent fty : 
Who listens to the chattering pie ?^ 
Nor would I with ftloRioos ifight. 
By stealth invade my netghbors right s 
Rapacious animals we hate $ 
Kites, hawks and wolves deserve their fatt.- 

Do not we jwst ahtu^renee find 

AgMnst the toad and serpent kind ? 
Bat envy, caluiKkny aiid ffpite. 

Bear strongerr venom in tlieir. bite : 

Thus every c^ject of creation 

Can furnish hints for contemplation. 

And from the most minute and mean,^ 

A virtuous mind can monds glean. 
Thyfamc is just, liie sage replies : 

Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. 

Pride ofleti gai4^8 the attth(Hr's pen ; 

^ooks araffiscted are as men : % 

. But he Vho studies nature's laws, 

From certain truth his maxims draws r 

And those, without our schools, sufBce 

To make men moral, good and wise. 

Ih^^Ode to Leven Watdti 

ON licven's banks whik free tarofe 
And tune the rural pipe to love, 
I envied not the happiest swain 
That ever trodth'^Arcadkm plain. 
Pare stream ! in whose laran^parent wave- 
My youthful limbs I wont to }l^v« ; 
Ku torrents stain thy limped aource ; 
Ko rocks impede thy dimpling course. 
That sweetly warbles o'er its bed. 
With white, round, poilafa'd pebbles spread;' 
While, Kgi^ly pois*d, the scaly brood, 
in.myriads cleave thy chrystal flood ^ 
The springing trout, in ^>eckled pride j 
The salmon, monarch of the tide v 
The ruthless pike, intent on war ;. 
The s^ver eel, and mottkd^v* 
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Detol^i&ff from ihf pCMiit blie. 

By bo wefs oC Krch «iwl riww* of pine. 
And hedges ilo^t**d wrtk ^gUntan*. 

Still on tby bsiik» M f«Hy r^een, 
Maymim'fOiis htfdt and B^elts be seea : 
And Usses, chanlinff cfw the paU i 
And sheab^rdfl, pifMntT i*^ ^^ ^^^ • 
^ And ancient ftttbi tbait Icnowft fia enile i 
And industry, cnibwNm'd -witb toil t 
And heart resoVd and handd prepttiM, 
The bleMtngs they tajof to ^iniid. 

THS spacious firmameiit on high, 
With all the blue etherial sky^ 
And spangled heavens, a shining framer 
Their great original proolannd. 
Th' unwearied sun ih>m day to dayr 
Does hid Creator^s pciwer display 9 
And publishes to ev'ry land. 
The work of an Almighty hand* 

Soon as the evening shades prerdf, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale^ 
And, nightly, to the Kst'nittg earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn. 
And all the ]^anets in theii* turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What tbourb, in solemn silence^ all 
Move round tne dark terrestrial ball ? 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid these radiant orbs be found ? 
In reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voiee. 
Forever singing as they shite, 
" The hand that made us is divine."' 

IV.— i^M^ff/ Charms, 

SWEET Aubumt loveliest village of the plain f 
Where health and plenty chccr'd the lab'ring swain'; 
Where smiling spring its earliest visits paid^ 
And parting suromer^s lingering biooras deby'd : 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease ! 
Seats of my youth, when ev'ry sport could ple«se \ 
How often have 1 loiter'd o'ei? thy green, ' 
Where humble happiness endewr'd each scene t 
How often have I paus'd on eyety charm 1 
The sheltered cot» the c\Mnkle4 itfmr 
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The fievef failini^brooky tbe busy milly 

The decent church, tb«€ topp'd Uie neighboring hill » > j 

The haixtbom bush^ with seats, beneath the shade^ { 

For talking age and urbiapering lovers made. j 

How often have I bless'd the coming day. 
When toil, remitting, lent its turn to play. 
And all the village train from labor free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ! ] 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, I 

The young contending as the old surveyed : I 

And many a gambol m>Uck'd o^r the ground. 
And slights m art and feats of strength went round ; 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tir'd, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired : | 

The dancing pair, that simply sought renown, | 

By holding out to tire each other £>wn ; | 

The swain, mistrusUess of his smutted face, i 

While secret laughter titter'd round the place : 1 

The bashful virgm's sidelong looks of love. 

The matron's glance, that would those looks reprove. \ 

Sweet was the sounds when oft at evening's clo9e» '\ 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 1 

There as I pass'd with careless steps and slow, 1 

The roin|^ling notes came soften'd from below. 
The swam responsive as the milkmaid sung ; i 

The sober herd that low*d to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o*er the pool ; 
The playful children just let loose from school ; j 

The watch dog's voice, tkat bay'd the whispVing wind ; \ 

And the loud laugh that Imoke the vacant mind ; \ 

These all, in soft confusioiy sought the shade. 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

\ 
v.— 77r^ Painter fvho fileaaipd Nobody and every Body, | 

L£ST men suspect your tj^e untrue, 
Keep probability m view. I 

The trav'ler leaping o'er thote bounds, \ 

The credit of his book confounds, I 

Who with his tongue hath armies routed, 
l^ake e'en his red courage doubted. 

But flattVy never seems absurd ; ; 

The fiatter'd always take your word ; I 

•^ Impossibilities seem just ; 
•STh^y take the strongest praise on trust ; 
Hyperboles, though e'er so great, 
Will still come short of selfconceit. 

So very like a painter dtew. 
That ev'ry eye the picture knew j 
He hit complexion, feature, air. 
So just that life iuelf was there i 
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Ko flatt'ry with his colon laid ^ . 
Ik} bloom restor'd the Faded maid ; 
He gave each muscle all its strength ; 
The mouth; the chin, the nose's length,' 
His honest pencil touch'd with truth. 
And mArk'd the date bf age and youth. 
He lost his friends ; his practice fail'd, 
Tnxth should not always he reveaVd ; 
In dusty piles his pictures lay. 
For no one sent the second pay. 

Twohustb's fraught with every grac^, 
A Venus' and Apollo's face, 
He placed in view, resolv'd to please. 
Whoever sat, he drew from these ; 
From these corrected every feature. 
And spirited each aukward creature. 

All things were set ; the hour was comt. 
His palette ready o'er bis thumb : 
My Lord appear'd, and Seated right, 
la proper attitude and light. 
The painter look'd, he sketch'd the piece ; 
Then dip'd hi« pencil, talk'd of Greece, 
Of Titian's tints, of Guido's aiir, 
/* Those eyes, my Lord,' the spirit theie. 
Might well a Raphaers hand require. 
To give them all the iiative fire 5 
The features^ fraught with seftsiS'aM >«rlt. 
You'll grant, are very haf d io hit : 
But yet, with paticYic^, ybd shiall'View ' 
As much as paiiit or art' can 'do : 
Observe the work."— My X.brd replyM 
•• Till now I thdught iny inouth was wMc( ; 
Besides, my nos^'is soine what long'; 
Dear sir,' for me 'tis fUr too young." 
** O pardon me," thef artist 'cry*d, . 
** In this we painters must decide. 
The piece e'en common eves ^iriUSt'sttikc- J 
I'll warrant it extremely liKi." 
My Lord exam inM it anew; . 
No lookingglass seeih'd half so truei 

A lady came. With borroVd grace,' 
He from his Venus form'd het fafcc. 
Her lover prais'd the paihter*8 arti 
So like the picture iii his heart 1 ' 
To every ag6 some charm 'he lent ; 
E'en beauties wer^ aliinost content. 
Through alt tfce town his art they pf^ia'd. 
His custom gre \y'h^s' price Va6 raii'o. 
Had he the real likeness shbwii^' 
Would an^ mini itie picture own '! 
But when thus happily he wtohght,' 
Each found the likeness in his wougftt. 
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VI.-^Diveraity in the Human Character, 

VIRTUOUS and vicious every man must be, 
Few in th' extreme, but all in the degree :^ 
The rogue and fool by fits are fair and wise, 
And e'en the best, by fits what t^iey despise. 
•Tis but by part we follow good or ill, 
For, Vice or Virtue, self directs it still ; 
Each individiuil seeks a sev'ral goal ; 
But Heaven's great vie ' is one, and that the whole. 
Thai counterworks each folly and caprice : 
That disappoints the effect of everj^ vice ; 
That happy frailties to all rtnks apply'd — 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride. 
Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief,. 
To kind's presumption, and to crowds beFief. 
That Virtue's end from vanity can raise. 
Which seeks no interest, no reward but praise ; 
And build on wants, and on defects of mind. 
The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 

Heaven, i<)rming each on other to depend^ 
A roaster, or a servant, or a friend. 
Bids each on other for assistance call. 
Till one man's weakness grows the strength of alL . 
Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 
The common int'rest or endear the tie. 
To those we owe true friendship, love sincere^ 
tlach homefelt joy that life, inherits here ; 
Yet from the same, we learn in its decline, . 
Those joys, those loves, those int'rests to resig^. 
Taught half by reason, half by mere decay. 
To welcome death, and calmly pass away. 

Whate'er the passion, knowledge, fame or pelf, 
Kot one would change his neighbor with himself. 
The leam'd is happy, nature to explore. 
The fool is happy that he knows no more ; 
The rich is happy in the plenty given, , 
The poor contents him witli the care of heaven : 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing. 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king ; 
The starving chymist in his golden views 
Supremely olest, the poet in his muse. 

See some strange comfort ev'ry state attend. 
And pride, bestow'd on all a common friend ; 
l^ee some fit passion ev'ry age supply, 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die- • 

Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, 
Pleas'd with a rattle, tickled with a atr^w ; 
. Some livelier plaything gives his youtb dellghti 
A little ioo49r| b^t us exnpt^ (^uite \ 
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Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, v 

And cards and counters are the toys of age ; 
Pleas'd vrith this bauble still, as that before : 
Till tir'd he sleeps, and life's poor pla^ is o'er. 
MeaAwbile opinion gilds, with varying rays. 
Those painted clouds that beautify our days i 
Sach want of happiness by hope suppl/d. 
And each vacuity of sense by pride. 
These build as fast as knowledge can destroy -. 
In folly's cup still laughs the bubble, joy : 
One prospect lost, another still we gain. 
And not a vanity is given in vain ; 
E'en mean self-love becomes, by force divine. 
The scale to measure others' wants by thine. 
See ! and confess, one comfort still must rise { 
'Tis this : Though maiifs a ^ol, yet God is wise. 

YlL^The Toilet. 

AND now, unveil'd, the toilet stands display'd^ 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
First rob'd in white, the nympli intent adoreSj 
With head uncover'd the cosmetic powers. 
Abeavenlyimage in the glass appears ; 
To that she bends, to that her eye she rears. 
Th' inferior priestess, at the altar's side. 
Trembling, begins the sacred rights of pride. 
UnnumberM treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear ; 
From each she nicely culls, with curious toU, 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 
This casket India's glowing gems unlocks. 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
The tortoise, here, and elephant unite, 
Transform'd to combs, the speckled and the white ; 
Here Bes of pins extend their shining rows. 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, bUletdoux. 
Kow awful beauty puts on all its arms. 
The fair, each moment^ rises in her charms. 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace. 
And oalU forth all the wonders of her face. 

Wm^The HcrmiU 

FAR in a wild, unknown to public view. 
From youth to age, a rev're*. d hermit grew. 
The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell. 
His food the fruits, his drink the chnrstal well : 
Remote from man, with Cod he pass'd the days, 
Prayet* all his busWss, all bis pleasure praise. 

A life so sacred, such serene repose, 
Seem'd heaven itself, till one sugi^tion rose : 
That vice should triumph, virtue vice ( bey ; 
Thus sprung some doubt of Prg^dence's sway. 



His hopes ]!• ttkore a certum prospect boast, 
Andall the teiiorof his'sottl islost. ; ^ 

So, when a spnoetk expanse receives, imprest 
Ci4l& nature's image oh its wat'ry breast, 
Down bend the banks ; the trees^ depend\n{^, grow t 
And skies, beneath, with answ*ring colors glow ': 
But if a stone the gentle sea divide. 
Swift ruffling cir<?les curl! on ev'ry side j 
And ghmm'rlng fragments of a btoken.sun. 
Banks, trees and skies in thick disorder ran. \ 

To clear this doubt ; to know the world by sight ; 1 

To find if books, or swains report it right ; ' ^ 

(For yet by swains alone ihe world tie knew, 
Whose feet came wandering o*er the nightly d,ew ;) ] 

He quits his cell ; the pilgrim staff he bore, j 

And fis'd the scallop In his hat before ; i 

Then, with the .sun a risixig. jjoarney went, j 

Sedate tp think, a;id watching each event. | 

The mom was wasted in the pathless grass, i 

And long and loathsome was the wild to pa(ss : j 

"^ But when the southern sun had warmed the d^ay, 

^ A youth came boasting o'er the crossing way ; 

^"^ ^ His raiment decent, his complexion fair. 

And soft, in graceful ringlets wav'd bis hair. ' 

Then near approaching, Father, hail ! be cry*d ; 1 

And hail ! my son, the reverend sire mply^d : 
Words follow*d words j from question answer flpv^^M ; 
And talk of various kirfd decelv'd the road ; 
Till, each with other pleas'd, and loth to part. 
While in their age they differ, join ia heart. 
Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound ; 

Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around. | 

Now sunk the sun ; the closing hour of .day | 

Came onward, mantled o'er with sober gray ; ] 

J^ature, in silence, bl.d.^^e^pr^ repose ; » 

When, near the road, a stately palace rose : 
There, by the moon, thl*dugh ranks of trees they Rass, 
Whose verdure crowned their sloping sides o^ grass. . 
It chanc'd the noble master of the 4ome ^ 
Still mode his house the wand'ring siranger^s home r | 

Tet still, the kindness, from aihir^i'bf praise^ I 

Prov'd the vain flourish of expensive ease. i 

The pair arrive' ; the liv*ry'd servants wait. 
Their lord i-eceives them at the poippous gatfe ; 
A table groans widi costly piles of food j 
And all is more than hospitably good. 
Then, led to resti the day's Ipng toil jthey drown, 
Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of dowti. 
» At length 'tis morn ; and at the dawn of day, 
Alonj^the wide canals the ^epbyrs play ; 
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Fresh o'er Ibe g«|^p»rterreft, the breez«s creep. 
And shakethe neighb*r*ng wood, to banish slc^p. 
Up rise the guests obedient to tbe call ; 
An early banquet decliP'd the splendid ball ; 
Rich luscious wuiie a golden goblet grac'd, 
'Which the kind master forc'd tbe guests lo taste. 
Then, pleasMand thankful, from the porch they go ; 
And, but the landlord, none had cause of woe^ ; 
^His cup waa vanish'd ; for in secret gruise» 
The younger guest purioin'd the ^litt'ring prize. 

As one who sees a serpent in his way, 
*01i8t*ning and basking in the aummer ray, 
Piaorder'd stops, to shun the danger near^ 
Then walks with faintg^ss on, and looka with fear i 
So seem'd the sire, when, far upon the road. 
The shining spoil hi»^ wily partner ahow*d. 
He stopt with silence, walk'd with trembling heact. 
And much he wisbM, but durst not ask to part : 
MamPdnghe lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard. 
That ^en'roua actions meet abase reward- 
While thus the^ pass, the sun his glory shrouds : 
The changing skies hang out their sable dAuda i. 
A sound in air presag'd appr6aching imiHy 
And beastalo covert scud across tbe plain* 
Wam'd by the sigiiSy tlie wAnd'ring pair retreat. 
To seek for shelter in a.neighb'ring seat. 
'Twas bulk with turrets, on a rising ground ; 
And strong and large, and umiff|)rav'4 c^ound t 
Its owner's temper, timorous and severe, 
Unkind and griping, <caus'd a desert there. 
As near the miser's heavy doors they drew, 
Tierce rraii^g gnsta with sudden fury ble w ; , 

The nimble lightning, mix'd with showers began,i 
And o'er their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 
Here long they knoc)^ ; ,btfl knock or call in vaiji. 
Driven by tlie wind, and.batter'd by the rain* 
At Vsfigth, some pity warm'd the master's breast - 
'(Twas then his threshold first receiv'd a'guest ;) 
Slow creaking turns tbe<loor, with jealous care. 
And half he welcomes in the shiv'ring pair. 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls^ 
And nature's fer\'or through their limbs recalls ; 
Bread of the coarsest sort, with meagre wine, 
(Each hardly granted) served them both to dine 4 
And when the tempest first appeared to cease, 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 
With- still reman^ the pond'ring hermit view'd* 
In one so rich, a life so poor and rude : 
And why should such (within himself he cry'd) 
I^ock the lost wealth, athousnnd wai^ beside ^ 
U 
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But, vrhdi new marks of wonder soon took place, 
In every setUiivg' feature of his face, 
When, from his vest, the young companion bore 
That cup, the g"en*rou8 landlord own*d before. 
And pwd profusely with the precious bowl. 
The stinted kindness of his churlish soul i 
But, now the cloiids in aii^ tumult fly : 
The sun, emerging, opes an azure sky ; 
A fresher green the smelling leaves display. 
And glitt'ring as they tremble, cheer the day : 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat ; 
And the glad master bolts the wary gate. 

While hence they walk, the pilgrim's bosom WKmght 
With all the travail of uncertain tbought. 
His partnei^s acts without their cause appear— 
' ^Twas there a vice, and seem'd a madness here. 
Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes. 
Lost and confounded with the various shows. 

Kow night's dim shades agsun involve the sky— "^ 
Again the wanderers want a place to lie-^ 
Again they search, and find a lodging nigh— 
The soil improv'd around — ^the mansion neat— - 
And neither poorly low,* nor idly great : 
It seem'd to speak its master's turn of mind- 
Content, and not for praise,* but virtue, kind. 
Hither the walkers turn with w«ary feet ; 
Then bless the mansion, and the master greet ; 
Their greeting fair, bestow'd with modest g«isc. 
The courteous master hears, and thus repUes : 

Without a vain, without a gtnidging heart. 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part : 
From him you come, from him accept it he,re— 
A fj^k and sober, more than costly cheer. 
He spoke ; and bade the welcome table spread ; 
Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed ; 
When the grave household round his hall repair, 
Wam'd by tlie bell, and close the hours with prayer. 

At length the world, renewed by calm repose. 
Was strong for toil ; the dappled morn arose ; 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the clos'd cradle, where an infant slept, 
And writh'd his heck ; the laRdlord's little pride— 
O strange return ! — grew blacky and gasp'd and died. 
Horror of horrors ! what ! his only son ! 
How look'd our hermit when the deed was done ! 
Kothell, though heU's black jaws i'n sunder part. 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his heart. 

Confus'd, and«truck with silence at the deed. 
He flies ; but trembling, fails to fly with speed. 
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' His steps the youth pursues. The country lay . 
Perplex'd with roads ; a servant show'd the way. 
A river cross'd the path. The passag^e o'er 
Was nice to find ; the servant trod before ; 
Long arms of oak an open bridge supply'd. 
And the d^ep waves, beneath the bending, glide. 
The youUi who seem*d to wsttch a time to sin. 
Approached the careless guide, and thrust him in : 
Plunging, he falls ^ and rising, lifts bis head ; 
Then flashing, turns, and sinks among the dead. 

Wild sparkling rage inflames the father's eyes ; 
He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries. 
Detested wretch 1— But seance his speech began^ ^ 
When the strange partner seem'd no longer man ; 
His youthful face grew more serenely sweet. 
His robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his feet ; 
' Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair. 
Celestial odors breathe through purpled air ; 
And wings, whose colors glilterM on the day. 
Wide at his back, tl>eir gradual plumes display. 
The form etberial bursts upon his sight. 
And moves in all the majesty of light. 

Though loud, at first, the pilgrim's passion grew. 
Sudden he gaz'd, and wist not what to do ; 
Surprise, iivsecret chains, his word suspends^ 
And in a calm, his settled temper ends. ' 

But silence here, the beauteous angel broke : 
The voice of music ravish'd as he spoke. 

Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life, to vice unknowO 
/ In sweet memorial rise before the throqe : 
These charms success in our bright region find, 
And force an angel down to calm thy mhid. 
For this commission'd, I forsook the sky ; 
Nay, cease to kneel, thy fellow servant I. 

Then know tlie truth of government divine. 
And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

The Maker justly claims that world he made ; 
In this the right of Providence is laid ; 
Its sacred majesty, through all, depends 
On using second means to work his ends. 
'Tis thus, withdrawn in state from human eye, 
The Power exerts his attributes on high ; 
Your actions uses, nor controls your will. 
And bids the doubting sons of men be still. 

What strange events can strike with more surprise, 
Than those which lately struck thy wondering eyes I 
Yet taiight by the^e, confess the Almighty just. 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to trust. 

The great, vain man, who far'd on costly food. 
Whose life was too luxurious to be good ^ 
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Who made hid Wery stand ^ith goblets shine, 
And forc'd his guests to raornifig draughts of tvifte ; 
Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lost. 
And still he welcomes, out with less of cost. 

The mean suspicious wretch, whose bolted door 
Ne'er moy'd in pity to the wand'ring poor ; 
With him I left the cup to teach his mind. 
That heaven can bless, if mortals will be kind. 
Concious of wanting worth, he views the bowl,. 
And feels compassion touch his grateful sooL 
Thus artist's melt the sullen ore of lead. 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head : 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow. 
And loose from dross, the silver runs below. . 

Long had our pious friend in virtue trod. 
But now the child half wean'd his heart from God ^ 
(Child ofhis age) for hhn he liv*d in pain. 
And measured back his steps to earth agaiiV; 
To what excesses had his dotage run ? 
But God, to save the father, took the son. 
To all, but thee, in fits, he seem'dto go, 
A^d *twj^s my ministry to deal the blow. 
The poor fond parent, humbled in the dust. 
Now owns, in tears, the punishn^ent was just*. 

But how had alt his fortune felt a wreck. 
Had that false servant sped in safety back I 
This night his treasur'd heaps he meant to stea^ 
And what a fund of charity would fail t 

Thus heaven instructs^thy mind. This trial o*ei*> 
Depai-t in peace, resign, and sin no more. 

On sounding pinions here the youth withdre w> 
The sage stood wond'ring as the seraph flew. 
Thus look'd Elisha, when to mount on high> 
His master took the chariot of the sky i 
The fiery pomp, ascending, left the view ; 
T!ie prophet gaz'd, and wish'd to follow too. 

The bending hermit here a prayer begun : 
" Lord as in heaven, on earth ^y will be done.'* 
Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place. 
And passM a life ofpiety and peace. 

IX. — On I he death of Mr 8^ itfcf«o«.— Mason- 

TAKE,, holy earth ! all that my soul holds dear : 

Take that best gift, which heaven so hitely gave $ 
To Bristo^s fount I bore, with trembling care. 

Her faded form. She bow'd to taste the wave. 
And died. Does youth, does beauty read the line I 

Does sympathetic fear their breast alarm I 
Speakj dead Maria ! breathe a strain divine ; 

E'en from the grave thou shalt have power to charm . 
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Bid them be chaste; ber innocent like thee ; 

Bid them in duty's sphere, as meekly mov» : 
And if as fair, from vanity as free, 

As firm in friendship, and as fond in love ; 
Tell them, thoug^h 'tis an awful thtng to die, 

(•Twas e'en to thee) y^et the dread path once trod, , 
Heaven lifts its everlastings portals high. 

And bids the ** pure in heart behold their God.'* 

lL.^^Extractfrom the Temfilc q/'wP'awtf.— -Pope, 

AROUND these wonders as I cast a look, 
The trumpet sounded and the temple shook $ 
And all the nations summoned at the call. 
From different quarters fill the spacious hall. 
Of various tonfi^es the mingled sounds were heard ; 
In various garbs promiscuous throngs appear'd : 
Millions of suppliant crowds the shrine attend,. 
And all degrees before the goddess bend ; 
The poor, the rich, the valiant and the sage, 
' And boasting youth, and narrative old age. 

First, at the shrine^ the learned world appear. 
And to the goddess thus prefer thmr prayer : 
** liong have we sought t' instruct and please mankiad> 
With studies pale, and midnight vigils blind : 
But thank'd by few, rewarded yet by none. 
We here appeal to thy superior throne ; 
On wit and learning the just pri ze besto w. 
For fame is all we roost expect below." 
The goddess heard, and bid the muses raise 
The gulden trwnpet of eternal praise. 
From pole to pole the winds diifuscthe sound. 
And fill the circuit of the world around : 
Not all at once, as thunder break«4.he cloud, 
The notes at first were rather sweet than loud ; 
By just degrees they every moment rise. 
Spread round the earth, and gain upon the skies.- 

Nextthese, the gfood and just, an awful train,.. 
Thus, on their knees, address the sacred fane : 
♦* Since living virtue is^ with envy curs'd, , 
And the best men are treated as the worst. 
Do thou, just goddess, call our merits forth. 
And give each deed th? exact intrinsic worth." 
*• Not with bare justice shall your acts be orownM, 
(5aid Fame) but high above desert renown 'd. 
Let fuller notes th' applauding world amaze. 
And the loud clarion labor in your praise." 

A troop came next, who crowns and armor wotoj-- 
- And proud defiance in their looks they bore . 
U 2- 
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•* For thee (they cry'd) «nu(lst aJlarmtf trfd strric. 
We 8aU*d in tempeMs down this stream of life ; 
For thee, whole nations iill'd with fire andbloody 
And swam to empire through the porpk flood. 
Those ills we clar'd, thy inspiration own ; 
What virtue jeem'd was done for thee alone." 
** Ambitious fools ! (the queen reply'd and frown'd) 
Be all your 4eed8 in dark obUvion drownM ^ 
There sleep forgot, with mighty tyrants gone, 
Your statues mov«aer*d, and your names unknown," 
A sudden cloud straight snatcVd them from my sighi> 
And each majestic |)haiitom jionk in night. 

Then came the smallest triiie I yet had seen i 
Plain was their dress, and modest wass their nnen : 
<< Great nlol of mankind, \fe nerer c^aim 
The praise of merit, nor aspire to fame ; 
But, safe in deserts frtnn tbev^pplause of mem. 
Would die unhesrd of .as we hv'd unseen. 
^Tis all we beg thee, to ccmeea^ fmm sight. 
Those acts of goodness which tbemsehres re<|uite* 
O ! let us still the sacred joy paitake. 
To follow virtiK, e*en Ibr virtue's sake." 
*' And live there men who slight immortal fame ? 
Who, then, with incense shall adore our ns;me ? 
But, mortals know, *tis stiliour greatest pride. 
To blaze those viitues which tt^ good would hide. 
Rise, muses, rise ! add aU yomt tuneful breath, 
Thi^se must not sleep in darkness and in deatli." 
She said. In air the treYobling music floats, 
And, on the wim^ktviumphant swell the noles ; 
So soft, though high ; so loud, and yet so clear. 
E'en list'ning angels l^an>lrom heaven to hear ; 
To farthest shores tlie ambrosial spirit flies, 
Sweet to the world, andgrate&l to the skies. 

%l,^^Panegyric on Great .BriVfim.— Thomson. 

HEAVENS ! what 41 goodly prospect spreads around,-. 
Of hills, and dales, and.'woods, and lawns, and spires. 
And ^glitt'ringtowns» and gilded streams, till all 
The stretching landij^ape into smoke decays I 
Happy Britannia I where the <Jueen of Arts, 
Inspiring vigor. Liberty, abroad 
Walks, unconfln'd even to^thy farthest cots, - 
And scatters plenty with imsparing hand. 

Rich is thy soil^ and merciful thy clime ; 
Thy streams unfailing in the summer's droughty 
Unmatch'd thy guardian oaks ; thy vallies fioat 
With golden waves ; and on thy mountains, fbcks- 
Bleat numberless » while> roving. round their sides,- 
Bellow the black'.ning herds in lusty droye^^ 
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Beneath, thy meadows ^ow, and rise une^pMUVi 
Af^iDst the iiK»iier*a 8c>'the. On every hand 
Thy viUas ahine. Thy conntiy teenia wkh wealth. 
And property assurer it to the swain, 
Pleas'd and unwearied in his guarded tcnl. 

Full are H^f eitiea with the sons of art— 
And trade asid joy,in every husy street. 
Mingling are heard ! even drudgerjr himself. 
As at the car he sweats, or, dusty, hews 
The palace stone, looks gay. The crowded ports^ 
Where rising masts, an endless prospect yield, 
With labor mirn, and echo to tlie shoats 
Of hurried sailor, as he hearty waves 
His last actieurand looseoing every sheet, 
Resigns the spreading vessel to* the wind. 
Bold, firm and graceial are thy gen'rous youth. 
By hardship sinew'd, and by danger iir*d. 
Scattering the nations where they go $ and first 
Or on the listed plain, or stormy seas. 
Mild are thy glories- too, as o'er the plains 
Of thriving peace thy thoughtful sires preside ; . 
In genius and substantial lesming, high ; 
For every virtue, every worth- renowned ! 
Sincere, plain- hearted, hospitable, kind ; 
Tet, like the muttVing thunder, when pron>k'dy 
The dread of tyrants, and the sole resource 
Of those that under grim opp^ssitn gfoan* 

Thy sons of Glory many ! Alfred thine, 
2n whom the splendor of heroic war. 
And more heroic peaee, wl>en governed well. 
Combine ! whose hallowed name the virtues saints . 
And his own Muses love ; the best of kings ! 
With him thy £dwardb^ and thy Henrys shine. 
Names dear to fimte j the first who deep impressed 
On haughty Gaul the terror of thy arms. 
That awes her genins «taU. In statesmen tfaoQ^ . 
And patriots, fertile. Thine a steady More, 
Who, with a generous, though mistaken zeal, . 
Withstood a brutal t}Tant's useful rage ; 
Like Cato firm, like Aristides just. 
Like rigid Cincinnatus nobly poor, 
A dauntless soul erect, who smiPJ on death; 
A Harapden too is thine, ilkistrious land ! 
Wise, strenuous, firm, of^nsubmitting sonl ; 
Who stemm'd the torrent of a downwardage^ . 
To slavery prone, and -bade thee rise again. 
In all thy native pomp of freedom bold. 
Thine is a Bacon ; hapless in his choVoo i 
Unfit to stand the civil storm of state. 
And- through the aiaoot^ bftfl^ty of ci>ttrt«» 
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With firm but pliant virtue* for\7ard still 

To urge his course ; him for the studious shade 

Kind nature form'd, deep, comprehensivCi clear. 

Exact and elegant ; in one rich soul, 

PJato, the Stagyrite, and Tully join'd. 

Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 

To mortals lent to trace his boundless works 

From laws sublimely simple, speak thy £ame 

In all philosophy. For lofty sense, 

Greatiye fancy and inspection keen. 

Through the deep windings of the human heart 

Is not wild Shakespeare thine and nature's boast } 

Is not each great, e^ch amiable Muse 

Of classic ages in thy Milton met I 

A genius universal as his theme : 

Astonishing as chaos^ as the bloom 

Of blowing Eden foir, as heaven sublime. 

May my song soften, as thy Daughters !,> 
Britannia Hail ! for beauty is- their owu. 
The feeling heart, simplicity of life,.. 
And elegance, and taste ; the faultless form, 
Shap'd by the hand of harmony ; the cheek, 
Where the live crimson, through the native whitc^ 
Soft shooting, o'er the face diffuses bloom. 
And every nameless grace ; the parted lip, 
Like the red rosebud moist with morning dew. 
Breathing delight ; and, under flowing jet. 
Or sunny ringlets, or of circling brown. 
The neck slight shaded^ and the swelling breast ; 
The look resistless, piercing^to the souU 
And l^ the soul inform'd, when drest in love 
She sits high smiling in the conscious eye. 

Island ot bliss ! amid the subject seas. 
That thunder round thy rocky coast set up, -. 

At once the wonder, terror and delight 
Of distant nations, whose remotest shores- 
Can soon be shaken by thy naval arm ; : 
Not to be shook thyself, but all assaults- 
BafBing, as thy hoar cliffs the loud sea wave; 

O Thou ! by whose Almighty nod, the scale 
Of empire rises, or alternate falls, 
Send forth .thy saving virtues round the land. 
In bright patrol. ; white Beace, and social Love ; . 
The tender looking Charity, intent 
On gentle deeds, and shedding tears thro' smiles ; 
Undaunted Truth and dignity of mind ; 
Courage compos'd and keen — sound TeroperantSe,. 
Healthful in hean and look — clear Chastity, 
With blushes reddening, as she moves along» 
BiMrder'd M thcv deep reg^d 9be draws-^ 
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Rough IridUstty — Activity untir'd 
With copious life informed, and all a^viake— 
While in the radiant front* superior shines 
That first paternal virtue, Public Zeal— 
Who throws o*er all^ an equal wide survey. 
And, ever musing on the common weal, 
Still labors glorious with some great de^gn; 

XlL^-J^mn/o the Deity^onthcSeaaonaofthe F^«r.—- Ib^ 

THESE, asthey change. Almighty Father, theM 
Arc but the virWetf God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty Ifvalks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields — the softening air is balm-« 
Echo the mountains round— the forest smiles. 
And every sense, and every heart is joy. 

• Then comes thy glory in the summer months. 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 
Shoots luH perfection through the swelling year. 
And oft thy voice in dreadfm thimder speaks j 
And oft iCt dtiWn, deep noon or failing eve. 

By brooks tfnd groves, and hoQot^ whimpering gale9> 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfin'd. 
And spreads a coi&m6iifeast for all that lire. 
In Winter fttrfol l&m \ with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown— tempest o'er tempest roli*d ;. 
Majestic darkness ! 6n the whirlwind's wing 
Riding sublime, thou hid'st the '^'Orhd adore, 
And humhl^^st A&ture with thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round ! what skiB, what force diviife,. 
Deep felt in these appear ! a simple train — 
Yet so dclightfiil mix*d. With such kind'art,. 
Such beimt^ and beneficeAe^ eombin'd-^ 
Shade, uapercciv'd, sd softening itfto shade-^ 
And all so fbrnrin^ in hikrmbnious whole-=^ 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wandering oft with brute uneonsoious gaz^, 
Man marks riot th^e; marks liot the mighty hand,. 
That, eter busy, wheels the silent spheres- 
Works in the se<jret deep— shoots, strieaming, thenCe 
The fair profusion that o'ferspreads the springy 
FUngsft^ the stiii direct the flfaraing day : 
Feeds every creatare-^hurlsthe tiempest forth : 
And as on earth this grateftsl change revolves^ 

* With transport touches alV thii springs of life. 

Nature, attend \ join e^ery living soul. 
Beneath the spacious^ terhple of the sky. 
In adoration join^^and ardent, I'aise 
One general song ! To him, ye roc^i gsdes. 
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Breathe goft, whose Spirit in your freshness breathes ; 

O talk of him in solitary glooms ! 

Where, o'er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 

Fills the brov^n shade with a religious awe. 

And yCy whose bolder note is heard afar. 

Who shake th'astonish'd world, lifthigh toheaven 

Th* impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 

His praise, ye brooks attune, ye trembling rills— 

And let me catch it as I-muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound— 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale-^and thou majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself — ' " 

Sound his stupendous praise, whose greater v€>ice '' 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 

Soft roll your irjcense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers, 

I;i mingled clouds to him, whose sun exalts. 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 

Ye forests bend, ye harvests wave to h'wiy — 

Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart, | 

As home he goes beneath the joyou&ltioon. | 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep J 

Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams ' j 

Ye constellations, while your angels strike. 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. \ 

Great source of day ! blest image here below, 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, | 

On Nature write with every beam his praise. j 

Ye thunders roll ; behush'd the prostrate world, | 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 

Bleat out afresh, ye hilte ; ye mossy rocks 

Retain the scuh'd ; the broad responsive low, < j 

Ye vallies raise ; for the great Shepherd reigns, i 

And his Mnsuffering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands all, awake ; a boundless song 

Burst from the groves ; and when the restless day. 

Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep. 

Sweetest of bifds, sweet Philomela, charm 

The listening shades,. and teach the night his praise. ^ 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles : 

At once the head, the heart, the tongue of all ; 

Crown the great hymn ! In swarming cities vast. 

Assembled men to the deep organ join 

The long resounding voice, oft breaking clear. 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling base>- 

And, as each mingling flame increases each. 

In one united ^rdor rise to heaven — 

Or if you rather choose the rural shade. 

And find a fane in every sacred grove— 
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There let the shepherd's ftqte, the virgin's lay, 
Tlie prompting seraph, and the poet's lyre^ 
Still sing the God of Seasons as they roll. 
For me, -when 1 forget the darling theme^ v 

Whether the blossom blows, the summer ray 
Russets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams, 
of winter rises in the blackening east- 
Be my tongue mute, my fancy psint no more. 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat f 

Should fate command me to the farthest verge v 

Of the green earth, to distant barb'rous clime s. 
Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or bis setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles ; *tis nought to me— 
» Since God is ev«r present, ever felt. 
In the void waste as in the city full — 
And where He vital spreads, there must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come. 
And wing my m) 3tic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obay — there with new powers. 
Will rising wonders sing — 1 cannot go. 
Where Univbrsal Love smiles not around. 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns — 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression — but I lose 
Myself in Hjm, in Lie r Ineffable ! 
Come, JLheni expressive Silence, muse iiisprais^. 
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I^^^TAe Camelion.'^MEUniCK, 

OFT has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, tallying sparli;^ 
Returning from his finished tour. 
Crown ten times perter t^an before ; 
Whatever word you chj^nce tp drop, 
The travelt'd fool your mouth will 8top-r> 
*' Sir, if my judgment you'll allow -r 
I've seen — ^and sure 1 ought to know***-!— 
So begs you'd pay a due. subn^ijisiony 
And acquiesce in his decwion. 

Two travellisrs of such a, cast. 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they pass'd ; 
And on their way in Iri^Qdly cbat^ 
Now talkM of this and then of that— - 
Discours'd awhile 'mongst other xn^cu^ 
Of the Cumeliqn^s form and nati|r^. 
'* A stranger animal," crits one, 
** Sure never livM beneath the sun : 
A lizard's body, lean'^d long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue, 
Its tooth with triple claw disjoiii'd^-r 
And whata.length of tail b^hin4.- 
How slow its pace 1 and then its hue— 
Who ever saw bo fine a blue ?** 

" Hold there,"" the other quick repliefl, 
^^^Tis green— I saw it with these eyes,- 
As late with open mouth it4ay, 
And warni'd it in the simny ray t 
Stretch'd at its ease the beast I view'd. 
And saw it eat the air for food:* 

** I've seen it, sir, as well as you. 
And roust again affirm it blue. 
At leisure I the beast survey'd, 
Extended inthe cooling shade/' 

*• 'Tis green, 'tis green, sir, I assure ye,* 
-" Green !" cries the other in a fury— 
" Why siri d'ye think I've lost my eyes f* 
*<^Twere no great loss,*" the friend repUesi 
** For if they always serve you thus,. 
You'll find them but of little use." 

So high at last the contest rose. 
From words they almost came- to blow*— 
When luckily, came by a tliird ; 
??• him the question the^ refenM^ 
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And begcg'd'heM tell them if he knew. 
Whether the thin^ was green or blue. 

** Sirs," cries the umpire, " cease yo^jr pothe*^ 
^he creature's neither one nor t'other. 
I caught the animal iMt night, -i 

And view'd it o'er by candlelight : 
I mark'd it welWtwas black as jet«- 
You stare-^but sirs, I've got it yet. 
And can produce it.** — ** Pray sir do : 
I'll lay my life the thing is blue." 
^' And I'll be sworn that when you've seen 
The reptile, you'll pronounce it green.** 
" Well then, at once to end the doubt,** 
Replies the man, ** Til tui>n him out : 
And when before your eyes I've set him. 
If you donH find him black, Til eat him." 
He said— then full before their sight 
Produc'd the beast>--and lo, *twas white. 

II.— On the Order of JVaturc^^Vov^* 

SEE, through this air, this ocean and this earth. 
All matter quick, and burstii^ into birth. 
Above, how high progressive life may go. 
Around how wide ! how deep extend below ! 
Vast chain of being, which from God began : 
Natures etherial, human ; angel, man ; 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, whiM: no eye can see, 
No glass can reach ; from Infinite to thee. 
Trom thee to nothing. On superior powers 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours ;. 
Or in the full creation leave a void. 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroy^: 
From Nature's chain whatever link you strike^ 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike^ 
What if the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread, 
t)r hand, to toll, aspir'd to be the bead \ 
What if the head, the eye, or-ear rcpin'd 
To sei^ve mere engines to the ruling mind ! 
Just as absurd for any part to -claim 
To be another, in this gen'ral frame. 
Just as absurd to mourn the tasks Qr pains. 
The great directing Mi no of All ordains. • 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul : . 
lliat, ehang'd through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in th' etherial frame, 
Warms in the son, refreshes in the breeze, 
<»lows Jn the stars > and blossoms in the trees. 
Lives -through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates UDS{>ent, 
W ^^ 
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jBreatbcs in our soul, informs our mortal piuty 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart : 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns^ 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns : 
To him DO high, no low, no great, no smaU^ 
JHe fills, he bounds, connects and equals all 

Cease, then, nor. Obder,, imperfection name.: 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point ; this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness. Heaven bestows on^thee. 
Submit.— -In this, or any other sphere. 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear ; 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All Nature is but Art unknown to thee ; 
All Chance, Direction which thou canst not see.; 
All Discord, Harmony not understood ; 
All pATtial Evil, universal Good ; 
And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason's spite. 
One truth is clear, " Whatever. is, is right." 

Jll^r^Descrtfition of, a fCountry. ^/eAott«e .—Goldsmith. 

NEAR yonder thorn Uiat lifts its head on high. 
Where once the signpost caught the passing eye j 
Low lies that house» where nut brown draughts inspir'd ; 
Where gray beard mirth, and smiling toil retired ; 
Where village statesmen talk'4> with. looks profound. 
And news, much older than their ale, went fouad. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlor splendors of that festive place ; 
The whitewashed wall ; the nicely sanded floor ; 
The vamish'd clock, that click'd behind the door.; 
The chest, contriv'd a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day 5 
The pictures plac'd for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose j 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day. 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gajM 
While broken teacups, wisely kept for show, 
Rang'd o'er the chimney glisten'd in a row. 

Vain transitory splendors ! could not all « 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall I 
Obscure it sinks ; nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importanee to the poor man's heart. 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair. 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
Ko more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; ^ 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear. 
Relax his poa4'rous strength, and lean to hear. 
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The host binfiself no longer shall be found ' , 

Careful to see the roantlinfc bliss fto round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to oe presa'd, 
Shall kiss the cup, to pass it to the rest. 

lV.-i-CAar4r/rr o/a Country School Afaster,^^ln, 

BESIDE yon straggling fehce that skirts the way. 
With blossom 'd fiirze, unprofitably gay. 
There, in his noisy mansion, skill'd to rule, i 

The village master taught his little school. 
A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 
Ilcnew him well, and every truant knew. 
^ Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face : 
Full well they laugh'd and counterfeited glee. 
At all his jokes — tor many a joke had he ; 
. Full well the busy whisper circling round. 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frown'd.- 
Yet he was kind ; or, if severe in aught. 
The love h6 bore to learning was in fault. • 
The village all declared how much he knew,' 
'Twas certain he could write and cypher too ; 
Lands he could measvre, times and tides presage ; - 
And e'en the story ran that he aould goage. 
In arguing too the parson ownM his skill •; 
Eor, e'en though vanquish'd he could argue still ; 
While words or learned length and thundering sounds 
Amaz'd the gazing rustics rang'd around ; 
And still they gazM-x-and still the wonder grew, 
T.iat one small head could carry aU he knew. 

V.~*y/ory qfPalemon cmd Zai/eirt/a, -—Thomson/ 

THE lovely young Lavinia once had friends. 
And fortune smil'd, deceitful, on her birth. 
For in her helpless years, depriv'd of all. 
Of every stay, save Innocence and Heaven^ 
She with her widow'd mother, feeble, old - 
And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retir'd 
Among the windings of a woody vale ; 
By solitude and^deep surrounding shades, . 
But more by bashful modesty conoeal'd. 
Together, thus they shunn'd the cruel scorn^ 
Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy passion and low minded prid^ : 
Almost on nature'^ common bounty fed ; 
Like the gay birds that sung them to repose. 
Content, and careless qf tomorrow's fare. 

Her form was fresher than the morning rose, 
Vfhen the dew wets its leaves ; unstaiA'd and pure^ 
M is the lilyi or the mountain snow. 
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The modest virtues tningled in ber eyes» ^ 

. Still on the ground dejected, darttnj^ all 

Their humid beams into- the bloomings flowers : • 

Or, when the mournful tide her mother told, _ 

Of what her faithless fortune prorois*d once, ! 

Thrill'd in her thought, they, like the dewy star 

Of evening, shone in tears. A native ?race j 

Sat, fair proportioned, on her polish'd bmbs, I 

Vcird in a simple robe, their best attire, 

Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness i 

Needs not the foi'eign aid of ornament, 

But is, when umidornM, adorn'd the most. | 

Thoug'htless of beauty, she was beauty's self, \ 

Recluse, amid the close embow'^ng" woods. 

As in the lioilow breast of Appenine,, ^ 

Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, ^ 

A myrtle rises, far from human eye, i 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o*erthe wHd ii 1 

So flourish'd blooming, and unseen by all, j 

The sweet Lavinia j till at length compel^d | 

By strong Necessity's supreme command, j 

"With smiHng patience in her looks, she went 
To glean Palemon's fields. — The pride of swains- i 

Pale m on was ; the generous and the rich ; ^ 

Who led the rural life, in all its joy \ 

And elegance, such as Arcadian song I 

Transmits from ancient uncorrupteAtimea ;. j 

When tyrant Custom had not shackled nMHi> ] 

But free to follow nature, was the mode. j 

He then, his fancy with autumnal scenes 1 

Amusing, chanc*d besicle his reaper train 
To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye, j 

Unconscious of her power, and turning qtiidr^ j 

With unaffected blushes, from his ga2e : 
He saw her charming ; but he saw not half 
The charms her downcast modesty conceal'd. 
That very moment love and chaste desire 
Sprung in his bosom, to himself unknown ; 
For still the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh. ; 

(Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn) 
Should his heart ow» a gleaner in the field ; 
And thus in secret to his soul he sigh'd. 

" What pity that so delicate a form, • 
By beauty kindled, where enlivenii^ sense, 
AM more than vulgar goodness seems to dwell. 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
Of some indecent clown ! She looks, methinks. 
Of old Acasto's line ; and to my tnindj 
Recalls that patron of my happy life. 
From whom my liberal fortune took its rise ; 
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How to the dust gone dovm, his hoases, lands, 
^And once fair spreading family, dissolved. 
'Tis said that in some lone, obscure retreat, 
Urg*d by remembrance sad, and decent pride. 
Far from those scenes which knew their better dayar, . 
His aged widow and his daughter live, 
Whom yet my fruitless search could never find ; 
Romantic wish ! would this the daughter were.'* 

When, strict inquiring, from herself he found 
She was the same, the daughter of his friend» 
Of bountiful Acasto-^who can speak 
The mingled passions that surpriz'd his heart. 
And through his nerves, in shiv'ring transport ran ! 
Then blaz'd his smotber'd flame^ avowM, and bold *. 
And, as be view'd her, ardent o^^r and o'er, 
Love, gratitude and pity wept at once. 
Confused and fri^hten'd at his sudden tears. 
Her rising beauties flush'd a higher bloom ; 
As thus Palemon, passionate and just, 
Four'd out the pious rapture of his souk 

** And art thou, then, Aeasto's dear remains ? 
She whom my restlesrs gratitude has sought 
So long in vain ? O yes I the very same. 
The soften'd image of my noble friend ; 
Alive his every feature, every look. 
More elegantly touch*(^ Sweeter than Spring ! 
Thou sole surviving blossom from the root 
That nourish'd up ray fortune ! say, ah 1 where. 
In what sequester'd desert hast thou drawn 
The^iudest aspect of delighted heaven ! ' 

Into such beauty spread and blown so fair. 
Though poverty's cold wind and rushing rain, 
Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years. 
O let me now into a^ rieher soil 
Transplant thee safe, where vernal i^uns and showers < 
DiiRise theii* warmest, largest influence s 
And of my garden be the pride and joy. 
m it befits thee, oh ! it ill befits 
Acasto's daughter, his whose open stbres. 
Though vast, were little to his ampler heart,' 
The father of a country, thus to pick 
The very refuse of those harvest fields. 
Which from his bounteous friendship I enjoy. 
Then throw that shameful pittance fwm thy hand, > 
But ill applied to such a rugpg^ed task ; 
The fields, Uie master, all, my fair, are thine f 
If to the various blessings which thy house 
Has on me la vish'd, thou wilt add that bliss, 
^ That dearest bliss, the power of blessing thee." 

£tor« cea»'dthe yputh i yet still his speaking ey«i 
W ^ 
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Expressed the secret triitniph of his soul. 
With conscious virtue^ g>patitude and lovci 
Above the vulf^ joy di%'inely rais'd« 
Nor waited be reply. Won by the chsrni 
Of goodness irresistible, and all ^ . 

In sweet disorder lostr— she blush'd consent. 
The news immediate to her mother bronght* 
While, pierc'd with anxious thought^ she pinM Away 
The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate : 
Amazed and scarce believing what she heard, 
Joy seiz'd her wither- d vein, and one bright gleam- 
Of setting life shone on her evening hours ; 
Not leas enraptur'd than the happy pair* 
Who -ilourish'd long in tender bliss* and reared ^ 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themselves. 
And good, the grace of all the country round. 

Yl.'^^Celadon and jimeUa.^^lB* 



• • • • • YOUNG Cel4don 
And his Amelia were a matchless pair. 
With equal viKoe form'd, said equal grace. 
The same, disUnguish'd by their sex alone. 
Hers, the mild lustre of the blooming morn« 
And his the radiance of Uie risen day. 

They lov'd. But such their guiltless passion was-,. 
As, in the dawn of time, infomi'd the heart 
Of innocence and undissembling truth. 
'Twas friendship, heightened by the mutual wbh i. 
Th' enchanting hope and sympathetic glow 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoting aU 
To love, each was to each a dearer self } 
Supremely happy in th* awakenM power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the shades. 
Still, in harmonious intercourse, they liv*d 
The rural day, and talk'd the ftowin^ heart ; 
Or sigb'd and U>ok*d^— imutterable things. 

So pass'd their life,. & clear united stream, 
By care unruffled, till, in evil hour, 
The tempest canght them on the tender walk. 
Heedless ho^V'far and -* iiere its mazes stray'd r 
While,, with each other blessed creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden smile around. 
Presaging instant fUte, her bosom heav'd 
Unwonted sighs ; and stealing oft a look 
Tow'rds the big gloom, on Celadon her eye 
Fell tearful, wetting her disordered cheek. 
In vain assuring love and confidence 
'1^ heaven repress'd her fear ; it grew, and shoolE 
Her frame near dissolution. He perceived- 
ThT uneqsud oonfiict i And,>M angelfl ItMk. 
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On dying satnU, his eyes compassion slied, 
_ With love ilkiman'd biph. <« Fear not/' he said» 
*' Sweet innocence ! thou stranger to offence 
And inward storm !• He who yon skies inYoWes 
In frowns of darkness, ever smiles on thee, 
With kind regard. O'er thee the secret shaft. 
That wastes at midnight, or th' undreaded hour* 
Of noon,, flies harrmless ; and that very voice 
- Which thunders terror through the guilty heart, 
With tongues of seraphs whispers peace to thine, 
^is safety tO'he near thee, sure, and thus 
To clasp perfection !*' From his void embrace, 
(Mysterious Heaven !) that moment to the ground,. 
A biacken'd corse was struck the beauteous raaid^ 
But who can paint the lover as he stood, 
Pierc'd by severe amazement, hating life. 
Speechless, and iiz'd in all the deatli of woe. 

Wl.^mJ^eicrifition of Mab^ Qtuen of the Fatriet,-*' 

Shakbspeaeb. 

SHE is the fancy's midwife ; and she comes 
tn shape no bigger than an agate stone, 
On the fore finger of an Alderman ; 
Drawn by a teath of IKtle atomies. 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep ; 
Her wiggon spokes, made of long spinner's legs : 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 
The collars, of the moonshine's wat'ry beams ; 
Her whip, of ericket's bone ; the lash of film ; 
Her waggoner, a small gray coated gnat ; 
Her cbarriot is an empty hazle nut. 
Made by the joiner Squirrel, or old Grub, 
Time out of mind the fairies' coachmakers. 

And in this state she gallops, night by night, 
Through lovers'*brains, and then they dream of love ; 
O'er lawyers* fingers, who straight dream of fees ; 
O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 
And sometimes comes she with the tithe pigs' tail,. 
Tickling the parson as he lies asleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 
Sometimes she driveth o'er a soldier's neck ; 
And then he dreams of cutting foreign threats^ 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades ; 
Of healths ^ye fathoms deep ; and then, anon, 
Drums in his ears : at which he starts and wakes ; 
And being thus frighted^ swears a prayer or two, 
And ikeps again. 
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' VIII.— On thf ExUtence qfa 2>«Vy,— .You«©. 

RETIRk— The world shat out— thy thoughts call hone— 
Imagination's airy wing repress. 
Loek up thy senses. Let no passion stir. 
Wake all to reason. Let her reig^ alone. 
Then, in thy soul's deep silence, and the deptb 
0f nature's silence, midnight, thus inquire. 
What am I { and from whence ? I nothing know 
But that I am ; and since I am, conclude 
Something eternal. Had there e'er been nought. 
Nought still had been. Eternal there must be. 
But, what eternal ? Why not human race. 
And Adum's ancestors, without an end \ 
That's -hard to be conceiv'd, since every linfc» 
Of that long chain'd succession is so frail } 
Can every part depend, and not the whole ? 
Yet, grant it true, new difficulties rise : 
I'm st'H quite out at sea, nor see the shore. 
Whence earth and these bright orbs ? Eternal toa !" 
Grant matter was eternal : still these orbs 
Wotild want some other father; Much design 
Is seen in all their motions, alUheir makes. 
Design implies intelligence and art. 
That can't be from themselves — or man ; that art 
Man scarce can comprehend, could man bestow : 
And nothing greater yet allow'd than man. 
Who, motion, foreign to the smallest grain. 
Shot through vast masses of enormous weight I 
Who bid brute matter's restive lump assume 
Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly ? 
Has matter innate motion ? Then each atom. 
Asserting its indisputable ri^ht 
To dance, would form an universe of dust. 
Has matter none ? Then whence these glorious fbrma. 
And boundless flights, from shapeless and repos'd X 
Has matter more than motion ? Has it thought, 
Jpdgpnentand genius ? Is it deeply learn'd 
In mathematics \ Has it fram'd such laws. 
Which, but to guess, a Newton made immortal \ 
If art to form, and council to conduct. 
And that with greater far than human skill,' 
Resides not in each block — a Godheas reigns— ^ 
And if a God there is— that Goj> how great ! 

IK^-^^J^vening in Paradise described; Mam and Eve^B 
Conversation and Evening lVorshi/i.'-^MihTOv% 

NOW came still eyenxng.on^ and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. ... 

Sikncc accompanied i for beast and birdj.. 
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They to thferr f^ssy couch, these to their nest 
Were sunk, all but the 'wakeful nightinfj^ale ; 
She ail night long her amorous descant sung" : 
Silence was pleasM. Now glow*d the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest ; till the mo«n. 
Rising in clouded majestv,. at length. 
Apparent queen, unveir<i her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thud to Eve. Fair consort th' hour 
Of night, and all things now rctir'd^ rest. 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labor and rest, as day and night to men. 
Successive ; and the timely dew of sleep 
Now^ falltngy with soft slumb'rous weight inclines 
Our eyelids. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemployed, and less need rest : 
Man bath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity. 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways : 
While other animals inactive range. 
And of their doings God takes no account. 
Tomorrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
^ With first approach of light, we roust be risen^ 
And at our pleasant labor, to reform 
Ton flow'ry arbors, yonder alleys green^ 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown^ 
That mock our scant manuring and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth ;, 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums. 
That lie hestrown, unsightly and unsmooth. 
Ask ricVdawee, if we mean to tread with ease ; 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest. 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorn'd t 
'My author and disposer ! what thou bid'st 
Unargu'd I obey ; so God ordains ; 
God is thy law, thou mine, to know no more 
is woman's happiest knowledge, and her praise. 
With thee conversing, I forget all time. 
All seasons and their change : all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet. 
With clmrm of earlie&t birds : pleasant the sun. 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 
Glist'ning with due ; fragrant the fertile earth 
Aflcr soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ? then silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of norn, whea she ase^nde 
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With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sim. 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, frnjt, flower, 
Glist'ning with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ; ■. 
Nor giM^eful evening mild ; nor silent night. 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk, by moon. 
Or glittering. starUght, without thee is sweet. 

Thus, at their shady lodge arrive both stood» 
Both turn*d ; andunder open sky ador'd 
The God that made both sfcy, air, earth and Heaven, , 
Which, they beheld ; the moon'^ resplendent globe, . 
And starry pole : Thou also raad'*st the night; 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the day . 
Which we, in our appointed work employed, v 
Have finish'd ; happy in our mutual help 
And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss, 
Ordaia'd by thee. ; and this delicious place, 
For us too large ; where thy abundance wants * 
Partakers, and uncropt, falls to the ground : 
But thou hast promised from us two, a race- 
To fill the earth, who shall with us extol ; 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, . 
And when we seek, as now, thy giftof sleep. . 

JL^^-^Elegy. written. in a. Country Churchyardy^QKhsri^ 

THE carfew tolls the knell of partitig day ; 
The lowing herds wind slowly o'er the lea ; 
The ploxighman homeward plods his weary wajF, 
And leayes the world to darkness and to me< 
Now fades thie glimm'ring landscape on the sight, ^ 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, ^ 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 
Saves that from yonder ivy mantled tower,. , 
The moping owl does to the moon complain . .^ 

Of such, as wand'ring near her secret bower,.. 
Molest her ancient solitary r^ign. 

Beneath these rugged elihs, that yew trees shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap^ 
Bach in his narrow cell ft)rev«r laid, 
The rude- fbrefathers of the hamlet sleep. 
Thte breezy call of incense breathing mom. 
The swallow, twitt'ring from the straw built shfid. 
The cock's shrill clarion or the echoing horn, 
No more, shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sires return, 
Or climb his knees, the. envied kiss to share. 
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Oft did the harvest to their sicUe ;field ; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How Dow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil» 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure : 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful sroile« 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The1>oa8t of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e*er|^ave, 

Await, alike, the inevitable hour : 

Th9 paths of glory lead— but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these a fault. 

If mem'ry o*er their tomb 110 trophies raise. 

Where through the long drawn aisle and fretted^ault. 

The pealing anthem sweUs the note of praise. 

Can story'd urn, or animated bust. 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

<^an honoris voice provoke the silent dust. 

Or flatt'ry sooth the daU'cold ear of death i 

'Perhaps, in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire : 

Hands that ther«d of empire might have swa/d. 

Or wak'd to extacy the living lyre : 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 

Rich with Uie spoils of time did ne'er enroll j 

'Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 

The dark, unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 

And wastt its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless Ireast, 

The little tyrant of liis fields withstood ; 

Some m\ite, inglorious Milton here may rest; 

Some CromweU, guiltless of his country's blood. 

Th* applause of list'ning senates to command. 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 

And read their bist'ry in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade ; nor circomscrib'd alonCr 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin!d 1 

Forbade to w;ade through slaughter to a throne. 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hidnt. 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame } 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride. 

With incenae kindled at the muse's flAme. 
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Far from the mfiddiT^ crowd's ignoble stnfe^ 
Their sober wishes never iearriM ^o stray— ^ 
Along the cooLsequesterM vale of life^ 
They kept ^e noiseless tenor of their way. 
Yet e'en these bones from insuh to prolsct^ 
Some frul memorial still erected nigh. 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd. 
Implores the pasmng tribute of a sigh. 
Their name, thc^r years, spek by th* uafetter'd muse^ 
The place, of fame and elegy supply j 
And many a holy text around she strews* 
That teach the rustic m€kral|«ts lo die. / 

JPor who, to dnmb forgetfulness a prey» 
This pleasing anxious beifig e'er resign'dy 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day ; 
Ngr cast one longing, ling'ripg look behind ? 
X>n some fond breast the parting soul relies ; 
Some pioua drops the closing eye requires ; 
E'en from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
£'en in our ashes live their wonted sires. 
For thee, who, mindful of the nnhonor'd dead* 
Dost in these Bnes their artless tale relate, 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led« 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 
Haply, some hoary headed swain may say, 
•' Oft have we ^een him at the peep of dawn. 
Brushing with hasty »tej»s, the dews away, 
Tp meet the sua upon tlie upland lawn. 
There at the ft>ot of yonder nodding beach. 
That wreathes it3 old fantastic roots so high. 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by . 
Hard by yon wood, now sniiling, as in scorn, 
Mutt'rin|f his wayward fancies he would rove 5 
Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn. 
Or craz'd with care, or crossM in hopeless love. 
One mom I miss*d him on th' accustom'd hill. 
Along thci heath, and near his fav*rite tree, 
Another came, nor yet beside the rill, 
* Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 
The next, with dirges due, in sad array. 
Slow through the church waypath we sawhtm borne. 
Approach and read ('for thou canst read) the^aj!^* 
*Grav*d on the stone beneath yon aged thorn,** 

THE EPITAPH. • 

HERE rest# his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth tp fortune and to i^fune unknown : . 
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Fair Science frownM not on his bumble birtli, 
And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

I.arg% was his bounty* and his soul, sincere : 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send. 

He gave to mis'ry aU he had— a tear ; 

He gained from heaven ('twas all he wish'd)-« friend. 

No farther seek his merits 4:o disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they, alike, in trembling hope repose) 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 

XI.-*i6fcipio restoring the Captive Lady to her Lover, ^^ 

Thomson. 

WHEN to his glorious first essay in war. 
New Carthage fell ; there all the flower of Spain 
Were kept in hostage ; a full field presenting 
For Scipio's generosity to shine. — A noble virgin 
Conspicuous far o'er all the captive dames. 
Was mark'd the general's prize. She wept and btoU'd, v 
Young, fresh and blooming like the morn. An eye. 
As when the blue sky trembles through a cloud 
Of purest white. A secret charm combined 
Her features, and infus'd enchantment through them. 
Her shape was harmony. But eloquence 
Beneath her beauty fails ; which seem'd on purpose 
By nature lavished on her, that mankind 
May see the virtue of a hero try'd. 
Almost beyond the stretch of human force. 
Soft as she pass'd along, with downcast eyes. 
Where gentle sorrow swell'd, and now and then, 
Drop'd o'er her modest cheeks a trickling tear. 
The Roman legions languish^, and hard war 
Felt more than pity ; e'en their chief himself, 
As on his high tribunal rais'd he sat, 
Turn'd from the dan^'rous sight; and, chiding, ask'd 
His officers, if by this gift they meant 
To cloud his glory in its very dawn. 

She, question'd of her birth, in trembling accents, 
With tears and blushes, broken told her tale. 
But, when he found her roysjly descended ; 
Of her old captive parents the sole joy ; ■* 

And that Sc hapless Ceitiberian prince. 
Her lover and belov'd, forgot his chains. 
His lost dominions, and for her alone 
Wept out his tender soul : sudden the heart 
Of this young, conquering, loving, g^like Roman, *' 

Felt all the great divinity of virtue. _ 

His wishing youth stood check'd,h is temptingpower, 
^estrain'd by kind humanity .«-At once, 

A 
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He fop hcl" parents attd her loVef call'd. 
The various sc^ne imaeinls. Ho^ his troops 
Look'd dubious on, and ^oader'd iithatbe sneant » 
While, Btreteh'd belo^Ti t^e trem^ing soppliant Uy 
Rack*d by a thouaand mingling' pc^$idns<^rear9 
Hope^ jeiUeusy, disdain, submission} gricl^ 
Anxiet}r and love, in every shape. 
To these, as different senti»ents succeeded. 
As mlx'd emotions, ^when the man divine. 
Thus the dread silence to the lover broke. 
** Wc both are young*— both charm'd. The right of war 
Has put thy beauteous mistress in my power ; 
With >rhoih I could, in the most sacred ties. 
Live out a happy life. But, know that Remansi 
Their hearts, as well as enemies, can conquer s 
Then, take her to thy soul \ and with her, take 
Thy liberty and kingdom. In return^ 
I ask but this — When you behold tliesereyes, 
Tbeae charms, with transport, be a friend to Rome." 
Extatic wonder held the lovers mute ; 
While the k)ud camp, and all the clustering crowd 
That hung around, rang with repeated shouts ; 
Fame took th' alarm, and througn resounding Spain> 
. Blew fast the fair report ; whidi more than arms» 
Admiring nations to the JRomahs gain'd. 

XII.— Po/iff'* humorous Complaint to Dr. Arbuthnot<i of 
the Imfiertihence of Scribblers* 

SHUT, shut the door, good John !— fatigu'd, 1 aaid : 
Tie up the knocker—say, I'm sick, I'm d&id. 
The dogstar rages ! Nay, 'tis past a doubt^ 
All Bedlam, or Parnassus is let out. 
Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand. 
They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 
What walls can guard me, or what shafdes can hide f 
They pierce my thickets ; through ray grot they glide ; 

^ By land, by water, they renew the charge ; 
They stop the chariot, and they board me barge : 
No placfe is sacred ; not the church is free ; 
E'en Sunday shines no sabbathday to mo. 
^ ^ Then, from the mint walks forth the maa of rhyme — 

' •♦ Happy to catch me just at dinnertime." 
Friend to my life \ (which did not you prolong, 
The world had wanted many an idle song) 
What drop or nostrum can tliis plague remove t 
Or which must end moi a foci's wrath or love ? 
A dire dilemma '.—either way I'm sped ; , 
If foes» they write ; if friends^ they read me dead. 
Seiz'dand'ti'd down to judge how wretched I I 
Who caa't be silent, axid "vmo wiU not lie. 
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To laugh were want cf goodness and of g^ace i 

And to be grave exceeds all power of face. 

I sit, with sad civility ; I read, 

With serious anguish ^t\d an aching head : 

Then drop at last, but in unwilling ears, 

This saving counsel — "Keep your piece nine years.'* 

" Nine years !" (cries lie, who, high in Drurylane, 

Lulled by soft zephyrs through the broken pane, 

Kbvmes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends, 

ObligM by hunger, and request of friends ;) 

*• The piece you think is incorrect. Why, take it ; 

I'm all submi'ssion, what you'd have it, make it." 

Three things another's modest wishes bound— 
My friendship, and a prologue, and ten pound. 
Pitholeon sends tome—** You know his Grace : 
1 want a patron — ask hiwi for a place." 
*« Pitholeon libell'd me.*'—'* But here's a letter 
Informs you, Sir, 'twas when he knew no.bettcr.'* 
'* Bless me ! a packet !— 'Tis a stranger sues 
A virgin tragedy, an orphan rouse." 
If I dislike it—** Furies, death and rage," 
If I aprove — ** Commend it to the stage," 
There, thank my stars, my whole commission end; t 
The players and I are luckily, no friends. 
Fir'd that the house reject him— " *Sdeath Til print it* 
And shame the fools— Your interest. Sir, with Lintot." 
•• Lintot (dull rogue) will think your price too muck." 
'* Not if yoii, Sir, revise it and retouch." 
AH my demurs but double his attacks ; 
At last he whispers — ** Do, and we go snacks ;" 
Glad of a quarrel, straight I clap the door — 
** Sir, let me see you and your works no more." . 

There are, who to my person pay their court : 
I coagh like Horace, and tliougb lean, am short : 
Ammon's great son one shoulder hfw:! too high ; 
Such Os'id s nose ; and, ** Sir you have an eye." 
Go on, obliging creatures ; make me see. 
All that disgraced my betters met in me. 
Say, for my comfort, languishing in bed, > 

Judt so immortal Marolield his head ; 
And when I die, besure you let me know. 
Great Homer died — three thousand years ago. 

XIII. — Hymn to .^rerOTVy.— •Gray. 

, DAUGHTER of Jove, relentless power, 
Thou tamer of the human breast. 
Whose iron scourge and torturing hour, 
The bad affright, affiict the best ! 
Bound in thy adamantine chain. 
The proud arc taught to taste of pain ; 
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And purple tyrants vainly groan, 
With pangs unfelt before^ unpiUed and alone. 

"^ When first thy sire to send on earth 

Virtue, bis darling child» designed. 

To thee he gave the heaifcnly birth. 

And bade thee form her infant mind. 

Stern, rugged nurse * thy rigid, lore 

AVith patience, many a year she bore ; 

What sorrow was, thou bad*st her know. 
And from her own she learn'd to melt at others* woe. 
Scared at thy frown, terrific, fly 

Selfpleasing folly's idle brood, 

Wild Laughter, Noise and thoughtless Joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good. 

Light they disperse, and with them go 

The summer Friend, the flatt'ring Foe, 

By vain Prosperity receivM, 
To her they vow their truth, and are Agcun beUev'd. 
Wisdom, in sable gwb array'd, . 

ImmersM in rapturous thought profound. 

And Melancholy, sftent maid, 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground. 

Still on thy solemn steps-attend : 

Warm Charity, the general friend ; 

With Justice, to herself severe ; 
And Pity, dropping soft the sadly pleasing tear» 
Oh I gently on thy suppliant's head, 

Dread Goddess, lay thy chast'ningiiand ! - 

Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad. 

Nor circled with the vengeful band. 

(As by the impious thou art seen) 

With thund'ring voice and threat'ning mien. 

With screaming Horror's funeral cry, 
Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty, 
Thy form benign, Ohj Goddess ! wear i 

Thy milder influence impart ; 

Thy philosophic train be there. 

To soften, not to wound my heart. 

Thy gen'rous spark, extinct, revive ; 

Teach me to love and to forgive : 

Kxact my own defects to acan ; 
What others ace, to feel ; and know myself a mai>. 

XIV. — The Passions, '^^Jn 0-D£.— Collins,. 

WH^N Music, heavenly Maid ! was young. 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
- The Passions oftr to hear her s.iell, 
Throng'd arouncjr her magic ccU j 
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Bxaltinft, tremblingf, ritgingf. fainting^j 
PodsessM beyond ttie Muse'B painting^. 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, rais'd, refin'd ; 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fir*d, 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, inspired. 
From the siqiporting myrtles round, 
' They snatch*d her instrum«Ks of sound ; t 

And, as they oft had heard apart. 
Sweet- lessons of her-forceful art, 
Each (for madness rulM the hour) 
~ Would prove his own expressive power. 
First, Fear, his hand, its skill to trv. 

Amid the chords bewildered laid ; 
And back recoil'd, he knew not why, 

£'en at the sound himself had made. 
Next Anger rush'd, his eyes on fire. 

In lightnings own*d his secret stings. 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 

And swept with hurried hand the strings. 
With woeful measures, wan Despair 

Low sullen sounds his grief beguiVd : 
A solemn, strange and mingled air : 

'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild. 

But thou, O hope ! with eyes so fair. 
What was thy delighted measure ! 
Still it whisper'd prorais'd pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail \ 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She call'd on echo still through all her song : 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft respKJnsive voice was heard at every close j 
And Hope enchanted, smiPd, and wav'd her golden hair : > 
And longer had she sun^, but with a frown, 

Revenge impatient rose. 
He threw his blood stain'd sword in thunder down f 

And with a withering look. 
The war denouncing trumpet took, 
Andblew a blast so loud and dread. 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe ; 
And ever and anon, he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat : 
And though, sometimes, each dreary pause between. 
Dejected Pity at his side. 

Her soul subduing voice applied, ' 

Yet still he kept his wild unalter'd mien. 
While each strain'd ball of sight— seero*d boratins fromiiii^lieac?. 
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Thy mimbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix'd ; 

Sad proof of thy. distressful state ; 
Of differing" themes the veering song was fnix'd : 
And, now it courted Love ; now, raving, eall'd on Hate. 
With eyes xrpraisM, as one inspir'd, 
_ Pale Melancholy sat retir'd ; ^ 

' And from her wild sequester*d seat. 
In notes, by distance made more sweet, 
Pour*d through the mellow* horn her pensive soul. 
And dashing soft from rdcks around. 
Bubbling runnels join'd the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms, the mingled measure stolen 
Or o'er some haunted streams with fond delayr 
(Round an holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace, and lonely musing) 
In hollow murmurs died away. 
But, O, how alter'd was its sprightlier tone ! 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue,. 
Her bow across her shoulder flung. 
Her buskins gemm'd with morning dew, 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung,. 
The hunter's call, to Taun and Dryad known t 
The oak crown'd Sisters, and their chaste ey'dQiieen^ 
Satyrs and sylii^n Boys were seen> 
Peeping from forth tlieir alleys greenr ; 

Brown exercise rejoiced to hear ; 
And Sport leap'd up aodsetz'd his beechen spear. 
Last came Joy's extatic trial, / 

He, with viney crown advancing. 
First to the lively pipe his hand addressM — 
But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol ; 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he lov'd the best. 
They would have thought, who heard the strainj. 
' They saw in Tempe's vale, her native maids. 

Amidst the festal sounding shades. 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing : 
While as his flying fingers kiss'd the strings. 
Love fram'd with Mirth a gay fantastic round*, 
(Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unboundT 

And he, amidst his frolic play. 
As if he would the cliarming air repay, 
Shcok thousand odors from his dewy wings^ 
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\^.^MiltQn*8 Lamentation for the Loub ofhia Sight, 

HAIL, holy light ! offspring of heaven firstborn ! 
Orof th* Eternal, coetemat beam ! 
May I express thee unblam*d ? Since God is light, 
And never, but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity— dwelt then in thee. 
Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 
Or hear'st thou rather, pure etherial stream. 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun. 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of Grod, as with a mantle did invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep. 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 
Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 
Escap'd the Stygian pool, though long detained 
In that obscure sojourn ; while in my fligl^t. 
Through utter, and through middle darkness borne. 
With other notes, than to the Orphean lyre, 
I sung of Chaos and eternal Night ; 
Taught by the heavenly muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to reascend. 
Though hard and rare. Thee I revisit safe. 
And feel thy sovereign \ital lamp — but thou 
Revisitest not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 

- So thick a drop serene hath quench'd their orbs. 
Or dim suffusion veil'd. Yet not the m^re 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haimt. 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song — but diief 
Thee, Zion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
That wash thy hallowM feet, and vrarbling flow» 
^Nightly I visit — nor sometimes forget 
Those' other two, equall'd with me in fate. 
So were I equall'd with them in renown. 
Blind Thamyris, and blind Miconides ; 
And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets old : 
Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers — as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid, 
. Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year^ 
Seasons return— but not to me returns 

^ Bay, or the sweet approach of even or morn. 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 
Or flocks or herds, or human face divine ; 
But ck>ud Instead, and ever during dark 
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SiiiTonnd tne, from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off, and for the book of knowledg^e fair» 

Presented with an umversal-blanfc * . ^ 

Of nature's works, to me expung'd and raz'd. 

And wisdom, at one entrance, quite shut out. 

So much the rather, thou, celestial lijj^ht, -, l 

Shine inward, and, the mind, through ail her powers. 

Irradiate ; there plaiit eyes ; all mist from thehce. 

Purge and disperse ; that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. i 

11, '^L' Allegro^ or the Merry Man, — MiLToic- 

HENCE, loathed Melancholy : 

Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born, • 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 

*Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy ^ ] 

Find out some uncouth cell. 

Where brooding darkness spreads his jealoua wings, ''■ 

And the night raven sings ; ' . 

There under ebon shades, and low brow'd rocks. 

As ragged as thy locks, i 

In dark Cinamerian desert ever dwell. I 

But come, thou goddess fair and free, w^ ] 

In heaven }Tlep*d Euphrosyne ! 

And by men, heai-teasing Mirths ' 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth. 
With two Sister Graces more. 
To ivy crowned Bacchus bore. 
Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 

Jest and youthful jolity. * i 

Qiiips and cranks, and wanton wiles, . ** j 

Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles > i 

Such as hanir on Hebe'^ cheek, ~ j 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; \ 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, : 

And Laughter, holding both his sides,- j 

Coir^e ! and trip it as yau go . . ] 

On the light fantastic toe ; . » i 

And, in thy right baud lead with thee^ J 

The mountain nympli, sweet Liberty— 1 

And, if I give the honor due, ] 

Mirth admit me of thy crew, J 

To live with her and live with thee. 
In unreproved pleasures free ; 
To hear the lark begin his flight. 
And, singing, startle the dull Night,, 
From his watchtower in the skies. 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come in spite of sorroV^r 
And at my window bid good motrc^. 
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Tbrough the siveetbriar or the vine. 
Or tiie twisted eglantine ; 
While the cock, with lively din. 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 
And to the stack, or the barn door 
Stoutly struts his dames before ; 
, Oft list'hing' how the bounds and horn, 
Cheerly rouse the slumb'rinp mom. 
From the 'side of some hoar hill. 
Through the high wood echoing shrill : 
Sometime walking, not unseen, 
By hedge row elms, or hillocks green. 
Right against the eastern gate, 
Where the great sim begins his state, 
Rob'd in .flames and amber light. 
The clouds in thousand liN'^eries dight. 
While the ploughman, near at hand. 
Whistles o'er the furrowed land. 
And the milkmaid singetb blithe. 
And the mower whets his scythe. 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the •dale* 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures. 
Whilst the landskip round it measures ; 
Russet lawns and fallows gray. 
Where the nibbling flocks do strafy. 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest. 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied. 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 
Towers and battlements it sees, 
Bosom'd high in tufted trees. 
Where, perhaps some beauty lies. 
The Cynosure of neighboring eyes. 
Hard by a cottage chimney smokes. 
From betwixt two aged oaks. 
Where Corydon and Thrysis met. 
Are at their savory dinner set. 
Of herbs and other country messes, 
Which the neathanded Phillis dresses ; 
And then in haste, her bower she leaves. 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 
^Or, if the earlier season lead. 
To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 

Towered cities please us then. 
And the busy h«m of men. 
Where throngs of knights andbarons bold, 
In^weeds of peace high triumph hold ; ^ 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
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Of wit or arms, while both coiitc^d 

To win her J^ace, whom all commend. 

There let Hymen oft appeal'. 

In saffron robe, with taper clear. 

And pomp, and feast, and revehy. 

With mask, and antique pag^eantry ; . 

Such siglUs as youthful poets dream. 

On summer eves, by haunted stream. 

Then to the well trod stage anon. 

If Johnson's learned sock be on, \ 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child. 

Warble his native wood notes wild. 

And ever, against eating cares. 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 
Married to immortal verse. 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce. 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunnings, . 
Themelting voice through mazes running! 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of Harmony : 
That Orpheus' self may heave his head 
From golden slumber, bn a bed 
Of heap'd Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
X>f Pluto, to liave quite set free. 
His half regained Eurydice. 

These delights, if thou cat3 St give. 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

Ill — On the Pursuits of Mankind. — Pope. 

HONOR and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part — there all the honor lies. 
Fortune in men has some small difference made ; 
One fikunts in rags — one flutters in brocade ; 
The collier apron'd, and the parson gown'd ; 
The friar hooded and the monarch crown'd. ' 
** What differ more," you cry, " than crown &iid cowl ?" 
I tell you friend — a w^ise man and a fool. 
You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk. 
Or, cobler like, the parson will be drunk ; 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow 5 ^ 
The rest is all but leather o^ prunella. 

Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race^ 
In quiet flow from Lucrece, to Lucrece : 
But by your father's worth if yours you rate. 
Count me those only who were good and gn 
Go ! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the it. 
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Go ! and pretend your family is young. 
Nor own your fathers have been fools so lonp^. 
What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or co\vards ? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. 
Lo«k next on greatness— say where greatness lies. ' 
•/ Where, bat among the heroes and the wise ?" 
Heroes are much the same, tlte point's agreed^ 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede : 
The whole straoge purpose of their lives to find, 
Or make an enemy of all mankind ! 
Not one looks backvrard ; onward still he goes ; 
Yetjne'cr looks forward, farther than his nose. 
Ko levs alike the politic and wise ; 
- All fly slow things with circumspective eyes. 
Men m their looiie, unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themselres are Vnse, but others weak. 
But grant that those can conquer ; these can cheat s 
'Tis pbrasQ absurd to call a villain great. 
Who wickedly is wise, of madly brave. 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains^ 
Or, failings amiles m exile of in chains ; 
Like good Aurelius let him reign^ or bleed 
Like Socrates— that man is great indeed. 

What's fame ? a fauci'd life in others' breathy 
A thing beyond us, e'en bef(»^ our death. 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert. 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heait « 
One self aj^roving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas : 
And more true joy, Marcellus exird, feels. 
Than Cesar, with a Senate at his heels. 

In parts superior what advantage lies ? 
Tell, (for you can) what is it to be wise ? 
*Tis but to know how little can be known ; 
To see all other's faults, and feel our own ; 
Condemn'd in business or in arts to drudge. 
Without a second, oy without a judge. 
Truths would you teich, to save a sinking land t 
All fear, none aid yqu, and few understand. 
Painful preeminence ! yourself to view 
Above life's weakness, and its comforts too. ' 

Bring then these blessings to a strict account ; 
Make fair deductions, see to what they ^mouAt : 
How much of other, each is sure to cost : 
How each, for other, oft is wholly lost ; 
How inconsistent greater goods with these ; 
How sometimes life is risk'd, and always ease : 
Think. And if still such things thy envy call, 
Say, wocdd^st thou be the man to ythom they faU I 
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To sigh for ribands, if thou art 80 silly, 
* Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life ? 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus* wife. 
If parts allore thee, think how Bacon shin'd j 
The wisest^ brighte»t,.meanest of mankind. 
Or ravish'd with the whistling of a name, 
See Cromwell damn'd to everlasting fame. 
If all, united, thy ambition call. 
From ancient story, learn to scorn them all. 

IV.— ./frfam and Eve*s Morning /Tymn.— Milton. \ 

THESE are thy glorious works ! Parent of good ! i 

Aknighty ! thine this universal frame, \ 

Thus wond'rous fair : Thyself how wond*rou«,.then. 
Unspeakable ! who sltt'st above these heavens, i 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. ; 

Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light. 
Angels ! for ye behold them, and with songs j 

And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne, rejoicing. . Ye in heaven ! 'i 

On earth, join, all ye creatures, to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. j 

Fairest of stars ! last in train of night, . 

If better- thou belong not to the dawn, i 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling morn ! 

With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, j 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. j 

Thou Sun ! of this gi-eat world both eye and soul, j 

Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise j 

In thy eternal course, both when thon clitnb'st, * j 

And when high noon hast gain'd, and when thou faU'st 
Moon ! that now meet'st the orient sun, now fl/st, I 

With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flies ; I 

And ye five other wandering fires I that move \ 

tn mystic dance, not without song ; resound \ 

His praise, who out of darkness call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements ! the eldest birth , 

Of nature's womb, that in quatei'nion run 
Perpetual cfrcle, multiform, and mix j 

And nourish all things, let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 
Ye mists and exhalations ! that now rise 
From hill or streaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with goU 
In honor to the world's great Author rise j 
Whether to deck with clouds th* uncolor'd sk> 
Or wet the thirsty earth with fal^ng showers. 
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Rising or falling-, rtill advance Ins praise. 
His praise, ye winds ! that from four quarters l>lo\r, 
Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines 
With every plant, in sign of worship, wave. 
Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye flow. 
Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls. Ye birds, 
Thfti singing, up to heaven's gate ascend. 
Bear on your wing», and in your notes his praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye tliat Walk 
The earth, and stately tread or lowly cre^ ! 
Witness if I be silent, room or even^ 
To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade. 
Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise- 
Hail, universal Lord ! he bounteous still, 
To give us only gobd ; and, if the night 
Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd— 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 

Y ^-^Pdrting of Hector and Mromache.^^-^HojiJiiU.. 

HECTOR now pass'd with sad presaging l^art. 
To seek his spouse, his soul's far dearer part. 
At home he sought her ; but he sought in vain ; 
She, witKone maid, of all her menial train. 
Had thence retired ; and with her second joy, 
.. The young Astyanax, the hope of Troy, 
Pensive she stood on Ilion's towery height. 
Beheld the war and sicken'd at the sight .- 
There her sad eyes in vain her lord explore, 
Or weep the wounds her bleeding country bore. 

Hector, this heard, return'd without delay ; 
Swift through the town he took his fiM-nter waj'. 
Through streets of pakces,,and walks of state^ 
And inet the mourner at the Sc9ean gate. 
With haste to meet him sprung the joyful fair. 
His blameless wfe. Action's wealthy heir. 

The nurse stood neai' ; in whose embraces press'd. 
His only%>pc Iwing, smiling at her breast ; \ 

^ Whom «ac"h soft charm and early grace adorn. 
Fair as the new born star that gilds the morn. 
Silent, the warrior smird ; and pleas'd, resigned 
To tender passions, all his mighty mind. 
His beauteous princess cast a mournful look. 
Hung on his hand, and then, dejected ^poke. 
Her hosom labor'd with a boding sigh. 
And the big tear stood trembling in her eye. 

" Too daring prince ! ah ! whither wilt thoi^run ? 
Ah I too forgetful of thy wife and so« ! 
And think'st thou nothow wretched we sli>attbe ? 
A widow I, an helpless orphaa he ! 
Y 
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For sure, such courage length of life denies ; 
And thou must fall, thy virtue's sacrifice. 
Greece in her single heroes strove in vain ; 
Now hosts oppose thee and thou roust be slain. 
Oh, grant me, ^ods I ere Hector meets his doom, 
AU I can ask of heaven— an early tomb 1 
So shall my days in one sad tenor run^ 
And end with sorrows, as they first begun. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share ; 
Oh ! prove a husband^s and a parent's care. 
Th at quarter most th e skilful Greeks annoy, 
Where yon wild figtree joins the wall of Troy : 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given ; 
Or led by hop^s, or dictated from heaven. • 

Let otiiers in the field their arms employ ; 
But stay my Hector here, and guard his Troy.** 

The' chie'f replied—" That post sliall be my care f 
Nor that alone, but all the works of war. 
How would the sons of Troy, in arms renown'd, 
And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep the grounds 
Attaint the lustre of my former name. 
Should Hector basely quit the field of fame 1 
My early youth was bred to warlike pains ; 
My soul impels me to the martial plains. 
Still foremost let me stand to guard the throne. 
To save my father's honors and my own. 
Yet, come it will ! the day decreed by fates 1 
(How my heart trembles -while my tongUe relates ! ) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy, must bend. 
Must see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
And yet, no dire presage so wounds my mind^ 
My mother's death, the ruin of my kind. 
Not Priam*s hoary hairs, defiled with gore. 
Not all my brothers gasping on the shore, . . 

As thine Andromache ! Thy griefs I dread ! 
I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led. 
In Argive looms our battles to design. 
And w^oes, of which so large a part was thine. 
There, while you groan beneath the load of life. 
They cr}'— " Behold thc^nigbty Hector's wife !"" 
Some haughty Greek, w4io lives thy tears, to see. 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 
The thoughts of glory past, and present stiame, 
A thousand gneh shall waken at the nsixt^ \ 
May I lie tfold befi^re that dreadful day, 
Pressed with a load of monumental clay I 
Thy Hector wrapp'd in everlasting sleep, 
Sliall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep." 

Thus having spoke, tb' illustrious chief of Troy 
Stretch'd his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. 
The babe clung, cryiiig, to the nurse's breast,. 
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Scar'd -with the dazzling helm, and noddinc: crest. 
With secret pleasure, each fond parent smil'd. 
And Hector hasted to relieyehis child : 
The glitt'ring terrors froin bis hrows uobound, 
And placM the beaming helmet on the ground. 
Then kiss*d the child ; and, lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferr'd a parent's prayer. 

" Oh tlwu whose giery fills the ethTial throne ! 
And all ye^eathless powers I protect my son ! 
Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown. 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown -, 
Against his country's foes the war to wage. 
And rise tlie Hector of the future age. 
So when U-iumphant from successful toitsy 
Of heroes slain he beiirs the recking spoils. 
Whole hosts may hull him with deserved acchiim, 
And say, •« This chief transcends his father's fame t*' 
While pleas'd amidst the general shouts of Troy, 
His mother's conscious heart overflows with joy," 

He spoke : and fondly gazing on her charms. 
Restored the pleasing burden to her arms. 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, «- 
Hush'd to repose, and with a smile survey 'd : 
The troubled pleasure, soon chastised with fear, * 

She mingled with a smile ;i tender tear. 
The softened chief withjtind compassion vie w'd. 
And dry'd the falling drops j and thus pursu'ct-^ 

" Andromache ! my soul's far beV.er part f 
Why with untimely sorrow heaves thy heart ! 
Ko hostile hand can antedate my doom. 
Till fate condemn me to the silent tomb : 
Fix'd is the term of all the race of earth ; 
And such the hard condition of our birth. 
No force can then resist, no flight can save ; 
AU sink alike, the fearful and the brave. 
No more— but hasten to thy task at home ; 
There guide the spindle and direct the loom. 
Me, glory summons to the martial scene ; 
The field of combat is the sphere for men : 
Where heroes war, the foremost place 1 claim. 
The first in danger, as the first in fame." 

Thus having said, fh^ undaunted chief resumes . 
His towery helmet, black with shading plumes. 
His princess parts with a prophetic sigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, " 

That stream'd at every look ; then moving slow, 
Soyght her own palace, and indulged her woe. 
There, while her tears deplor'd the godlike man, 
Through all her train the sofl infection ran : 
The pious msuds their mingled sorrows shed. 
And mourn'd the living Hector 86 the deadi 
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Yl.'^Facetious History of John GeVy^m.— Cowpeh., 

JOHN GILPIN was a citizen 

Of credit and renown ; 
' A train band captain eke was he^ 

Of famous l.oQdon town. 
John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear— 

** Thoug-h wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 

No holiday have seen^ ^ 

Tomorrow is our wedding* day. 

And we sRall then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 

All in a chaise and pair. 
My sister andniy sister's child, 

Myself and children three, • 

Will fill the chaise, so you must ride 

On horseback after we." 
He soon replied—" I do admire 

Of wcJman kind but one ; 
Andj^ou are she my dearest dear, 

Therefore it shall be done. ^ . 

I am a linendraper bold. 

As all the world doth know ; 
And my j^ood friend, Tom Callende», 

Will lend his horse to go." 

Qjioth Mrs. Gilpin-*-'* That's well said ; 

And, for that wine is dear, 
W« will be furnish'd with our own. 

Which is both bright and clear.** 

^ John Gilpin k'.ssM bis loving wife ; 

O'erjoyM wa« he to find. 
That, thoug-h on pleasure she was bent. 

She had a frugul mind. 
The morning came, the chaise was brought. 

But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that she was proud. - 

So three doors off th« chaise was stayed. 

Where tliey did all g-et in ; 
Six precioui souls ; atkd all agog-, 

To dash through thick and thin ! 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheelfj 

Were never folks so glad ; 
The stones did rattle undei-neatb. 

As if Cheapside were mad. 
JoHq Gilpin at his horse's sid^, 

S^'d fiist the ftowinif mane. 
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And up he gfot in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again : 
For saddletree scarce reach'd had he« 

His journey to begin. 
When turning round his head, he saw. 

Three customers come in. 
So down he came, for loss of time. 

Although it grievMhim sore, 
Tet loss of pence, full well he knew, 

Would trouble him much more. 
*Twas long before the customers 

Were suited la. their mind. 
When Betty scream'd into his ears— 
. •* The wine is left behind.'* 
" Good lack !'* quotb he, ** yet bring it me. 
^ My leathern belt likewise. 

In w^ich I wear my trusty sword, 

Wheal do exercise.** 
Now Mrs. Gilpin, careful soul. 

Had two stone bottles found, 
To hold the liquor that she lov'd. 

And keep it sife and soun4. 
Each bottle had a curling ear. 

Through which the belt he drew ; 
He hung a bottle on each side. 

To make his balance true. 
Then over all, that he might be 

Equipp'd from top to toe. 
His lon^ red cloak, well brush'd and neat. 

He manfully did throw. 
Now see him mounted once again, 

UpoA his nimble steed ; 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones. 

With caution and good heed. 
But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his wellshod feet, 
* %he snorting beast begou to trot. 

Which gall'd him in his seat. 

So, " fair and softly,** John he cried ; 

But John he cried in vain ; 
The trot became a gallop soon. 

In spite of curb and rein. 
So stooping down as needs he must, 
3 cannot sit upright ; 
.^ ^.asp*d the mane with both his hjlnds^ 

And eke with all his might. 
\way went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 

Away went hat and yfig ; 
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He little dreamt» when he set out, 

Of running' such a rig. 
His horse, who never had before 

Been handled in this kind, 
Affrilrhted fled ; and as he flew. 

Left all the world behind. 
The wind did blow^ the cloak did fly. 

Like streamer long and gay j 
Till loop and button failing boUu 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slung : 
A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said oi* sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children "scream-d, 

Up flew tl>e windows all ; 
And every soul cri'd out, " well done T" 

As Ipud as they could bawl- 
Away we«t Gilpin — who but he ! 

IJis fame soon spread around^ — . • 
** He carries weight ! h& rides a race ! 

'Tis for a thousand poufd.'* 
And still, as fast as he drew near,. 

'Twas wonderful to view. 
How in a trice the turnpike men 

Their gates wide open threw. 
And now as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low. 
The bottles twain behind his back^ 

Were shattered at a blow. 

Down ran the wine iiAo the road. 

Most piteous to be seen. 
Which made his horse*& flanks to sitioke. 

As. they had basted been. 

But still he seera'd to carry weight. 

With leathern girdle brac'd ; 
For all might see the bottle neckff 

Still dangling at his waist. 
Thus all through inerry Islingtbn, 

These gambols he did play. 
And till he came unto the Wash , 

Of Edmonton so gay. 
And there he threw the Wash about. 

On both sides of the way ; 
Just like unto a trundling rdop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 
At Edmonton, his loving wiiTe^ 
5iom the balaony, spied 
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Htv tender husband, wond'ring much 

To see how he did ride. » 
•* Stop, atop, John Gilpin ! here's tlie house !** 

They all at once did cry ; 
** The dinner waits, and we are tir'd V^ 

Said Gilpin—" so am I !'* 
But, yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclin*d to tarry there ; 
For why ? — His owner had a house 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. 
So like an arrow swift he flew. 

Shot by an archer strong ; 
So did he fly — which brings me to 

The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath. 

And sore against his will. 
Till at his friend's, Tom Callender's, 

His horse at last stood still. 
Tom Calender, surprised to see 

His fnend in such a trim, 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus accosted hint ift^ 
" What news ►What news ? Your tidings tell ? 

Make haste and tell me all ! 
Say, Why bareheaded are you come ? 

Or why you come at all ?^ 
Now Gilpin had a pleasant vrlt. 

And lov'd a timely joke ; 
And thus unto Tom CallendSer, 

In Bierry strains he spoke :— 
" I came because your horse would come i 
s And if I well forbode. 
My hat and wig will soon he here ; 

They are upon the road.*' 
Tom Callender, right glad to find 

His friend ih merry pin, 
, Return'd him not a single word. 

But to the house went in: ■ , '^ 

Whence straight he came with hat and ^%, 

A wig that flow'd behind^ 
J^ hat not much the woi^e for wear { 

Each comely in its kind. 
He held them up ; and in his turn. 

Thus show'd his ready wit— 
** My head is twice as big as yours. 

They therefore needs must fit. 

But let me sqrape the dirt iCway 
Tliat hai^s M^oh your fiicf( -, 
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And stop and eat— for well you may 

Be in a hungry case I** 
Said John — "^^ It is my weddings day ; 

And folks 'would gape and starry. 
If wife should dine at £dtnonton» 

And I should dine at Ware 1** 
So turning to his horse, he said, 

* " I am in haste to dine ; ] 

*Twas for your pleasure you came here. 

You shall go back for mine.'* 
Ah 1 luckless speech, and bootless boa*i« ~j 

For which he paid full dear ; j 

For, while he spake, a braying ass, J 

Did sing most loud and clear : " . i 

Whereat his horse did snort, as if > 

He heard a lion roar ; 
And gallop'd off" with all his mighty. 

As he had.dope before. 
Away went Gilpin, and away * 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig ; 
He lost them sooner than at first ; : j 

For why ? They were toQb big. \ 

Now Gilpin's wife, when she had see* ; 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country, far away. 

She puird out half a crown : 
And thus unto the youth she said ' . 

That drove them to the Bell, ' "^ " | 

" This shall be yours, when you bring back . ' I 

My husband safe and well." ' | 

The youth did ride, and soon they met. ; ] 

He tried to stop John's horse 
By seizing fast the flowing rein ; 1 

But only made things worse : - 

For not performing what he meant, ] 

And gladly would have done. 
He thereby frighted Gilpin's horse, v . 

And made him faster nm. I 

Away Went Gilpiti^and away i 

Went postboy at his heels i i 

The postboy's horse right glad to miss 

The lumb'ring of the wheels. 
Six gentlemen upon the road. 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly. 
With postboy scamp'ring in the rear, 

They rais'd the hue and ery. 
** Stop thief ! stop thief I a highwayman '/* 

Not on« of t)^em was rhule ; . 
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Sa they, and all that pas§M that way. 

Soon joinM in the pursuit. 
And now the lumpike gates ag^din 

Flew open in short space ; 
The tollmen thinking, as before. 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too ; 

For he got first to town : 
Nor stopp'd till where he had got up. 

He did again get down. 
Kow let us sing — " Long live the king ; 

And Gilpin, long live he : 
And when he next doth ride abroad. 

May I be there to see I" 

VII The Creation of the Worid Milton. 

♦ ♦ ♦ • • MEANWHILE the Son 
l)a his gi^at expedition now appeared, 
Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crpwnM, 
Of majesty divine ; aapience and love 
Inimense, and all hia father in him 8h(Hie. 
About his chariot numberless were ponr'd 
Cherub and seraph, potentates and thronea, 
And virtues ; wing'd spirits and chariots wing'd 
From the armory of God ; where stand of old 
Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodg'd 
Against a solemn day, harnes»'d at hand. 
Celestial equipage ! .ind now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them spirit liv'd, 
Attendant on their Lord ; heaven open'd wide 
Her everduring gates, harmonious sound ! 
On golden hinges moving, to let forth 
The King of Glory, in his powerful Word 
And Spirit, coming to create new worlds. 
On heavenly ground they stood, and from the shore 
They view*d the vast immeasurable ab3'ss. 
Outrageous as a sea ; dark, wasteful, wild ; 
Up from the bottom tum*d by furious winds. 
And siu'ging waves, as mountains to assault 
Heav'ns height, and' with the centre mix the pole. 

Silence, ye troubled wave* ! and thou dteep, peace t 
Said then the omniftc Word, your discord end : 
Nor stayM ; but on the wings of cherubim 
Uplifted, in paternal gloi-y rode 
Par int6 Chao», and the world unbo-m : 
Fdr Chaos beard his voice ; him all hia train 
Folio w*d ih bright proceasion to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his jnight. 
Then stay'd the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the g^oKlen compasses, prepaar'd 
In God's eternal store, to circumscribe 
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This universe, and all created tlung*. -' 

One foot he center'd, and tfie other turned 
Round through the vast profouncUty obscure, 
And said thus far extend, thus far tliy bounds^ 
This be thy just circuinfefence, O world ! 

Thus God the heaven created, thus the earthf 
Matter unfbrm'd and void ! Darkness profound 
Cover'd th* abyss i but on the watry calm 
His brooding wings the spirit t)f God outspread, 
Anc vital virtue: infus'd, and vital warmth ; 

Throughout the fluid mass ; but dox^Tiward purg'4 
The black, tartareous, cold, infernal dregs. 
Adverse to life ; then founded, then conglob*d 
Like things to light, the rest to several place 
Disparted ; and between, frpun out the air ; 
And earth self-balanced^ on her centre hung. 

VIII. — Overthrow of the Rebel Angels.'-^lz. 

SO spake the Bon, and into terror chang'd 
His countenance, too severe to be beheld. 
And full of wratli bent on his enemies. 
At once the four spread oat their starry wings. 
With dreadful shape contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roU'd, as with the sound ' 

Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host. 
He on his impioas fioes, right an ward drove. 
Gloomy as night. Under his burning wheals 
The stedfast empirean shook throughout. 
All but the throne itself of God. Full soon 
Among them he arriv'd ; in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand thunders, which he §ent 
Before him, such as in their souls iniix'd 
Flagues. They astonish'd, all resistance lost, • 

All courage ; down their, idle weapons dropp*d : ' 
O'er shields, and helms, and helmed beads he rode, 
Of thrones ^nd nilghty seraphim prostrate,. 
That wish'd the mountains, npw, might be again 
Thrown on them as a shelter from his ire. 
' Nor less on either si^e, tempestuous fell 
His arrows, from the fc^urfold visag'd four 
Distinct with eyes, and from the Hving wheels 
Distinct alike with multitude of eyes : 
One spirit in them rul*d ; and every eye 
Glar'd lightning, and shot fortli pernicious fir* 
Amon^th* accups'd, that withered all their strength, 
And of their wonted vigor, left thetn drain'd, 
£xh«..usted, spiritless, amicted, fall'n. 
• Yet half his strength he put not 'a rth ; but che 
His thunder in mid volley ; for he meatit 
Not to destroy but to vfol them out of h<gaveiiu 
Jhe overthrown he cais'd ; and as a herd 
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Of goats or timorous flock together throng'd 
Drove them before hiro thunderstruck pursuM 
AVith terrors and with furies^o the bounds 
And chrystaL wall of heaven i which opening wide 
HoU*d inward, and a spacious gap disclos'd 
Into the wasteful deep. .^The monstrous sight 
Struck them with horror backward ; but far worse 
Urg'd them .^hind. Headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of heaven i eternal* wratlv 
Burnt after Uiem to the bottomless pit. 

lX,-^^iexander*a Feaet ,• or, i/te fiower of Music, — ^« 
Ode/or St, Ciciiia*a Day. — Dryden. 

'TWAS at the royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip's warlike son. — 
Aloft in awful state. 
The godlike hero sat 
Od his imperial throne. 

His valiant peers were plac'd aromid^ 
Their brows witii roses and with myrtles bound ', 

So should desert in arms be crown'd. 
The lovely Thais by his side. 
Sat like a blooming eastern bride, 
Jn flower of youth and beauty's pride.— 

Happy, happy, happy pair ! 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave. 
None but the brave, deserve the fair. 
Timotheus plac'd on high, 

Amid the tuneful ;choir. 

With ftjing fingers touch'd the lyre : 
The trembluig notes ascend the sky, 

And heavenly joys inspire, x 
The song began fr« m Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats abov^ ; 
(Sjuch is the power of mighty love t) 
A dragon's fiery form bely'd the god ; 
Sublim^ on radiant sphere* he rc^e. 

When he to fair Olympia press'd. 
And stamp'd an image of him self, a sovereign of the worlds 

The lisfning crowd admire the lofty sound ; 
A present deity, they shout around ; 
A present deity ; the vaulted roofs rebound. 

With ravish'd ears the monarch hears, 

Assumes the g^od, aflects to nod. 
And see ma to shake the spheres. 
The praise of Bachus, then, the sweet musician sung ,• 
Of Bachus, ever fair and ever young. 

The jolly god in triumph comes ! 

Sound the trumpet ; beat the drums ; 
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Flu»hM with a purple grace. 
He shows hi& honest face : 
Now j,'ive the Ijautboys breath— he comes ! he comes ! 
Bachus, ever fair and ypung]. 
Drinking ioj's did first oruain : 
Bachus blessings are a treasure ! 
Drinking is ihe soldier's pleasure : 
Rich the treasure ; 
Sweet the pleasure ; 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Sooth'd with the sound, the kinggrcw vain ; 

Fought all his battles o'er again ; 

And thrice he routed all his foeS| and thrice he slew the slain. 

The master saw the madness rise i 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 

And, while he heavea and earth defy*d, . 

Changed his hand and check'd his pride. . *■ 

He chose a mournful muse, j 

Soft pity to infuse : , j 

He sung Darius, great ^nd good, . j 

By too severe a fate, ^ 1 

Fall»n, fail'n,fairn, falliJ, 

Fall*!!, from his high estate, I 

And welt'ring in his blood : . j 

Deserted at his utmost need I 

By those his former bounty fed, ' 

On the bare earth expos'a he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast look the joyless victor hsA, 
Revolving, in his alter'd soul, . 

The various tum^ of fate below ; 
And now and then a sigh he stolei 
And tears began to flow. 
The mighty master smil'd to see ^ ' 

That love was in the next degree ; 
'Twas but a kindred sound to move ; 
For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures. 
Soon he sooth'd his sdul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
lionor but an empty bubble ! 

Never ending, still beginnin g» ^ " 

Fighting still and still destroying. 

if the world bo worth thy winning. 
Think, O think it worth eiyoying ; 
. Lovely Thais sits beside thee ; 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies wath loud applause. 
So love was crown'd ; but music won the cause. 
The ^nce, unable to conceal his pain, 
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Gaz'd on the fair. 
Who caus'dhis care ; 
And sigh'd and look'd, sigh'd and look'd> 
Sigh*d and look'd, and aigh'd again ; 
At len^h, with love and wine at once oppressed, 
T^e vanquish'd vi^tor^sunk upon her breast. 
Now, strike the golden lyre again ; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strun : 
Break his bands of sleep asunder. 
And rouse him like a rattling peal of tbuader. 
Hark ! hark ! the horrid sound 
Has rais'd up bis head. 
As awak'd from the dead ; 
And, amaz'd, he stares around. - 
^ Revenge ! revenge ! Timotheus cries- 
See the furies arise ; 
See the sn^es that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair. 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes t 
Behold a gba^ly band. 
Each a tor^ in his hand 1 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slaic^ 
And, unburyM, remain 
Inglorious on the plain. 
Give the vengeance due to the valiant crew. 
Behold ! bow they toss their torches on high. 
Mow they point to the Persian abodes, ' 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods ! 
The princes appkiud, with a furious joy ! 
And the king seiz'd a flambeau, wiUi zeal to destroy : 
Thais led the w#iy. 
To light him to his prey ; 
And, like another Helen — fir'd another Troy. 

Thus long ago. 

Ere heaving bellows leam'd to blow. 
While organs yet were mute ; 
Timotheus to bis breathing flute 
And sounding lyre. 
Could swell the soul to. rage, or kindle sofl desire.. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
loventress of the vocal frame. 
The sweet entbusiast, from her sacred stdre^ 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And Added length to solemn sounds, 
With nature's mother wit, and arts unknown befi^re 
Let old TimotheuB yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown r 
He raisM a mortal to the skiea ; 
She drew an angel doWn. ' 

Z 
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SECTION I. 

ELOQUENCE OF THE PiJLPlT. 

J^^^On Truth and Ihfegric^ ^^Til%otbos. 

TRUTH and integrity have aill the advantages of 
appearaocei and many Qiore. If the show of any 
thing be good for any thiAg» I an) sure the reality is 
bfener ; for why does any saaii dbserable, or aeem to be 
that which ke is not) but because he thiriks it good to 
have the qualities be pretei^ds to ? For, to counterfeit 
and disjiejtoble, is to put oh th^ appearance of some real 
excellency^ ^ow* the best way for a man to seem to be 
any thing, is really to be what he would seefia to be. 
Besides, it is often as troublesome to support the pre- 
tence of a good qaiiUty, as to have it ; and if a man 
have it not, it is most likely he will be disct>vered to 
want it ; and then «li his labor to seem to have it, is lost. 
There is something unnatural in pdming, which a skil- 
ful tfe will easily disqern from Dative beauty and com* 
plexion. 

It is hard to personate and act a part long ; for i¥here 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endeav- 
oring to return, and will betray herself at one time or 
other. There^re, if any man think it convenient to 
seem good, let him be so indeed ; and then bis goodness 
will appear to every one's satl&(^ctl(xn ; for truth is con- 
*vincing, and carries H%own light and evidence along 
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nitli it ;: tnd will not onfy commend i}» f^ attry maur'* 
eu&seience; bot, whleh is muck m«>r«, to God, who 
SMrchetli our bearu : ft» that, upon all accotifits* stn* 
€Mvitf h true wisdom. Particelftrlf as to the ftfTdirs of 
Ibis woi^Id, hnegrity hath meny sdvaiitages over M the 
artificiail modes of dissimulation and deceit. It is muc^ 
the plainer and easier, much the sefer and more secure 
way el dealing in the world 'y. it hath less of trouMe and 
difficulty, of entanglement and perplexity, of danger and 
lia:aard in it $ it is the diorusc and nearest way to our 
end, carrying us thither in a straight line ; and wifl hold 
eut and last longest. The arts of detelt and cunning 
eon'tlnually grow weaher, and teas effectual and service* 
able to those that practise them ; whereas integrity gains 
atrength by use ; aDd the more and longer any man 
{iractiaeth ity the greater service it c>oes him, by confirm- 
iHg bis. reputation, and encouraging those with whom 
IM hath to do to repose the greatest confidence in biro ; 
which is an unspeakable advantage in business and the 
affairs of life. 

A dissembler must be always npon hii guard, and 
Wateh himself carefully that he do not contradict his ^wn 
pretensions; for he acts an unnatural part, and therefore, 
jn^st put a continual force and restraint upon himself ; 
iwhereas, he that acts sincerely, hath the easiest task in 
the world ; because he foUowa nature, and so il put to 
BO trouble and care about bis words and actions ; he 
needs not invent any pretence beibrehand, nor' make ex« 
cuaea aCierwardS) for any thing he hath said or done. 

But liisinceTity is very troubleaome to manage^ A 
l^pocrite bath so many things to attend to, as make his 
II& a very perplexed and intricate thing. A liar hath 
need of a good memory, lest be contradict at one time, 
what he said at another. But truth is always consistent 
"wiih itself, and needs nothing to help it out ; it is at- 
wraiFS near at hand, and sits upon our lips, and is ready 
to drop out before we are aware ; whereas a lie is trou* 
Weaoixkei and one trick needs a great . many more to 
snake it good. 

Add to all this, that sincerity is the most compendi- 
cffki wisdom^ and an exgelletit inauument fet the speedy 
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dispfttch of business. It creates confideDce ia those we 
have to deal Mrith, saves the iabior of many iDquirieS) and 
brings things to an issue in a few words, it is like trav- 
elling in a plain beaten road, which commonly brings 
a man ^oner to his journey's end, than by ways in which 
men often lose themselves. In a word, whatever con- 
venience may be thought to be in falsehood and dissim- 
ulation, it is soon over ; but the inconvenience of it is 
perpetual, because it brings a man under an everlasting 
jealousy and suspicion, so that he is not believed when 
he speaks the truth, nor trusted when perhaps he means 
honestly. Whet) a man hath once forfeited the reputa- 
tion of his integrity, nothing will then serve his turn* 
neither truth nor falsehood. 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for a 
day, and should never have occasion to converse more 
with mankind, never more need their good opinion or 
good word, it were then no great matter (as far as re- 
spects the affairs of this world) if he spent bis reputa- 
tion all at once, and ventured it at one throw. But, if 
he be to continue in the world, and would have the ad- 
vantage of reputation whilst he is in it, let him make 
use of sincerity in all his words and actions ; for noth- 
ing btit this will bold out to the end. AH other arts wiU 
fail ; but truth and integrity will carry a man through 
and bear him out to the last. 

II.— -On Doing as we would be JDone ttnto,^-^ 

Att£rburt. 
HUMAN laws are often so numerous as to escape 
out' memories ; so darkly, sometimes, and inconsistent- 
ly worded, as to puzzle our understandings ; and they 
are not unfrequcntly rendered still more obscure by the 
nice distinctions and subtile reasonings of those who pro- 
fess to clear thenv : so that under these several disad- 
vantages, they lose much of their force and infittence ; 
and in some cases raise more disputes than, perhaps> 
they determine* But here is a law, attended with none 
of these inconveniences ; the grossest minds can scarce 
^misapprehend it ; the weakest memories aro capable of 
retaining it ; no perplexing comment can e%sily cloud 
it ; the authority of no man% gloss upon earth caa (if we 
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are but sincere) sway us to make a wrong construction 
of it. What is said of air the gospel precepts by the 
evangelical prophet, is more eminently true of this : 
« It is an highway ; and the wayfaring man though a 
fool, shall not err therein.** 

It is not enough that a rule, which is to be of general 
use, is suited to all capacities, so that wherever it is rep- 
resented to the mind, it is presently agreed to ; it must 
also be apt to offer itself to our thoughts, and lie ready 
far present use, upon all exigencies and occasions. And 
such, remarkably such, is that which our Lord here re- 
commends to us. We can scarce be so far surprised 
by any immediate necessity of acting, as not to have time 
fbr a short recourse to it, room for a sudden glance as it 
were upon it, in our minds ; where it rests and sparkles 
always, like the Urjm and Thummin, on the breast of 
Aaron. There is no occasion for us to go in search of 
it to the oracles of law, dead or living ; to the code or 
pandects; to the volumes of divines or moralists. We 
need look no farther than ourselves for it : for (to use 
the apposite expression of Moses) " This commandment 
which I command thee this day. is not hidden from thee, 
neither is it far off. It is not in heaven, that thou- 
shouldst say, Who shall go up^for us to heaven,. amt 
bring it unto us, that we may hear it^and do it ? Neither 
is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldst say, Who shall 
go over the sea for us, and bring it unto us, that we ra^ay 
hear it, and do it? BiU the >vord is very nigh unto thee, 
In thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it.'** 

It is, moreover^ a precept particularly fitted, for prac- 
tice, as h itivolves in the very notion of it a motive stir- 
ring us up to do what it enjoins. Other mora] maxims 
propose naked truths to the understandings, w^ich ope- 
rate often but faintly and slowly, on the will and passions, 
the two acti*'e principles of the mind of man ; but it is 
the peculiar character of this, i4iat it addresseth itself 
equally to all these powers ; imparts both light and heat^ 
to us; and at the same time.that it informs us certainly 
atid clearly what we are to do, excites us also, in the 
iriost tender and moving mann,er, to the performance 
of itf We can often see our neighbor's misfortune withi- 
Z-2 
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out a MXisibk degree of concero ;, which yet we cimppt 
forbear expressingi when we ha«e once mack hu cciodi- 
tiofi our 0WQ9 jand determined the ipeasure of our .pbU- 
gatiou towards him, hy what we oar^elres ahcHUd} iki 
such a case) expect from him ; ovfv duty ^rows Imme* 
diately our interest and pleasuroi by me?tQ8 of this pow* 
crful principle ; the seat of which is^ in ,truth» not moce 
in the brain than in the heart of man ; it appeftls Jto our 
very senses ; and exerts its secret forc^ in so pfevailiii|^ 
a wsiyi that it is eyen felt, as well as understood by .119* 

The last recommendation of this rule I shall mentioQ 
is its vast and comprehensive influence ; for it extends 
to all ranks and conditions of men, and to, all ktuds Gif.ac* 
tipn and intercourse between them ; to ro^tter^ of char- 
ity, generosity and civility,^ as well as justice ; to i^e^a- 
tive no less tiian positive duties. "Che ruler and the rul- 
ed are alike subject to it : public communities .cab 110 
more exempt themselves from its obligation ihau |>i^- 
vale persons : « AU persons must Ml down before ity all 
nations mil St doit service." And^ with respect to this 
extent of it, it is tliat our blessed Lord pronounces it in 
the text, to be, ^' the law and the. prophets/' His mean* 
ing is, that whatever rules of the second table are deliv- 
ered in the law of Moses, or in the larger comments aqd 
explanations of tha^t law made by the other writers of 
ihe Old Testament (here iand elsewhere styled the 
Prophets) they are all virtually comprised in this one 
short significant saying, ^^ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, ^o ye even so unto them/^ 

II I .-— Oa Benevolence and CAa w/y,^— Sj&mD . 

FORM as amiable sentiments as you caO) of tiations, 
communities of men, and individuals. If they are true, 
you do them only justice ; if false, though your opinion 
does not alter their nature and make them tovely, you 
yourself are more lovely for entertaining such senti- 
ments. When you feel the bright warmth of a tem- 
per thoroughly good in yeur own breast) you will see 
something good in every one about you. It is a mprk 
of littleness of spirit to confine yourself to some mioute 
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jmti of a maD*8 character,; ^ man of 9eiieroa9» open, ^- 
t^l^d vtcwa, will ^ni3p the whole of it ; without which 
he c^Qot ,pMa fi right judgment on any part. He will 
xioi arraign e man's general conduct for two .or .tbt;ee 
p^ttiuilar actions ; as knowing that man Is a changea- 
ble creature, and will not cease tp be so, till he is unit- 
ed to that 3eingf who ia>< the aame yesterdc^y, today and 
ioTt^cr" He strifes to outdo bis friends in good oft* 
. cest and overcomea his enemies by them. He thinka he 
then receives the greatest injury, when be returns and 
revenges ope f for then he is <« overcome of evH." Is 
the person young who has injured him ? He will refiect* 
that inexperience of the world, and a warmth of consti- 
tutiqny may betray his unpractised years into several in- 
jadvertenciest which a more advaticed age, his own good 
sefUe, and the advice of a judicious friend, will correct 
and rectify. Is he pld? Tbe infirmities of age and ^i^it 
of health may have set an edge upon his spirits, and 
anade him ^ speak unadvisedly with his lips." Is he 
weak and ignorant ? He considers that i' if 9 duty in- 
cumbent upon the wise to bear with those Ihat are not 
so t (« You suffer fools gladly," says St. Paul, <« seeing 
you yourselves are wise." In short, he ju4ges of him- 
self, a& far as he can, with the strict rigor of justice ; but 
pf others, with the softenings of humanity. 

From charitable and benevolent thoughts, the transi- 
tion is unavoidable to charitable actions. For wherever 
there is an inexhaustible fund of goodness at Uie heart, it 
will, under all the disadvantages of circumstances, exert 
iUelf in .acts of substantial kindness. He that is substan- 
tially good, will be doing good. The man that has a 
hearty determinate will to be charitable, will seldom put 
men off with the mere wUl for the deed. For a sincere 
desire to do good, implies some uneasiness till the thing 
be done ; and uneasiness sets the mind at work, and 
puts it upon the stretch to find out a thousand ways and 
ipeans of obliging, which will ever escape the uncon- 
cerned, the indifferent, and the unfeeling. 

The most proper objects of your bounty are the neces- 
sitous. Give the same sum of money, wnich you bestow 
on a porson in tolerable circumstances, to one in extreme 
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poverty ; and observe what a wide disproportion of hap-^ 
piness is pro'duced. In the latter case, it is like giving 
a cordial to a fainting person ; in the fornner, it is like 
giving wine to him who has already quenched his thirst. 
«( Mercy is seasonable in time of afiliction, like clouda of 
rain in time of drought.'* 

And among the variety of necessitous objects, none 
have a better title to our compassion, than those, who, 
after having tasted the sweets of plenty, are, by some 
undeserved calamity, obliged, without some charitable 
relief, to drag out the remainder of life in misery and 
woe ; who little thought they should ask therr daily 
bread of any but of God ;, who, after a life led in afflu- 
ence, <« cannot dig, and are ashamed to beg/* And thcf 
are to be relieved in such an endearing manner, with 
such a beauty of holiness, that at the same time thattheii^ 
wants are supplied, their confusion of face may be pre* 
vented. 

There is not an instance of this kind in history so af^ 
fecting as that beautiful one of Boaz to Ruth, He kncMr 
' her family, and how she was reduced to the lowest ebb ; 
when, therefore, she begged leave to glean in his fieldSf 
he ordered his reapers to let fall several handfulls, with a 
seeming carelessness, but really with a set design, that 
she might gather them up without being ushamed.—^ 
Thus did he form an artful scheme, that he might give,, 
without the vanity and ostentutron of giving ; and she- 
receive, without the shame and confusion of making ac- 
knowledgements. Take the history in the words of 
scripture, as it is recorded in the book of Ruth. " And 
when she was risen up to glean, Boaz commanded. bis 
young men, say]ng,]et her glean even among the sheavesi 
and rebuke her not ;. and let fall also some of the hand- 
fills on purpose, and leave them that she may glean them,^ 
and reproach her not." This was not only doing a good, 
action ^ it was doing it Hkewise wiih a good grace. 

It is not enough we da not harm, that we be negative- 
ly good ! we must do good, positive good, if we would 
« enter into life.*' When it would have been as good 
for the world if such a man had never lived ; it would 
perhaps have been better for him; if ^< he bad nev^r be«a 
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tern." A scanty fortune may limh* your beneficence^ 
and confine it chiefly to the circles of your domestics, 
relations and neighbors ; but let your benevolence extend 
as far as thought can travel, to the utmost bounds of the 
world ; just as it may be only in your power to beautify 
the spot of ground that lies near and close to you ; but 
you could wishi that, as far as your eye can reach, the 
whole prospect before you were cheerful, every thing 
disagreeable were removed, and every thing beautiful 
made more so. 

IV.— O^n /ra/i/ii>te««.— Sterne. 

THE great pursuit of man is after happiness ; it is 
tlie first and strongest desire of his nature ;— in every 
stage of his life he searches for it as for hid treasure ;'— 
courts it under a thousand different shapes ; and, though 
perpetually disappointed— «sti 11 persists— runs alter and 
inquires for it afresh— asks every passenger who comes 
in his way, "Who will show him any good ;" — who will 
assist him in the attainment of it, or direct him to the 
4iacovery of this great end of all his wishes ? 

He is told by one, to search for it among the more 
gay and youthful pleasures of life ; i(^> scenes of mirth 
and sprightliness, where happiness ever presides, and 
is ever to be known jDy the joy and laughter which he 
will see at once painted in her looks. 

A second, with a graver aspect, points out to him the 
costly dwellings which pride and extravagance have 
erected ; tells the inquirer that the object he is in search 
of inhabits there ; that happiness lives only in company 
with the great, in the midst of much pomp and out- 
ward state. That he will easily find her out by the 9oat 
of many colors she has on, and the great luxury and ex- 
pense of equipage ahd furniture with which she always 
sits surrounded. 

The miser wonders how any one would mislead and 

wilfully put him upon so wrong a scent— -convinces 

him t^at happiness and extravagance never inhabited 

under the same roof ;— that, if he would not be disap- 

^ pointed in his search. h0 must look into the plain aQd 
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tliriftjr dwelUfii^ of llie prtt(}tt)t ttian, nvh^ kno#s and tm** 
derstandfl ihe worth of monef , and ceniUotisly lays it up, 
^aiMi an evil houf . That it h fK>t the prio^titutlott of 
Wealth upon the paislona, or the parting with H at alV 
th^t coottitdtes happiDe$f}-«-b«t that it is the keeping it 
together, and the hatnng and hohRng it fast to fami and 
his heira forever, which are the chief attributes that 
form this great idol of human worshipi to which so moth, 
incense is dffered up every day. 

The epicure, though he easily rectified so gross i 
mistake, yet, at the same time, he plunges him, if pos- 
sible into a greater ; for, heaving the object of his pur- 
suit to he happiness, and knowing of no other happiness 
than what is seated immediately in his senses-^be sends 
the inquirer there ; tells him k is in vaid to search else- 
where for its than where iMiture herseif has placed it-^ 
id the indnlget>ce and gratification of \ht ftppetlce!i» 
which are given ti^ for that end s and Ih a word-^f hd- 
irill not take his ophnion ih the Ynatter<-i*he Aiay trust tht 
word of a much wiser man, who has assured ^^-^thtffr 
there is nothing better ifi thit world, than that a mall 
should eat atid drink; and rejoice in his workSi slid 
make his soul enjoy good in his laboN^^for that is hi» 
I>ortion. 

To resctie him from this brutal experimetiii^--ftmbi« 
tion takes him by the band and carriea him into the 
world — shows him alt the kingdoms of the earth, and 
the glory of them^^points out the many ways of advanc- 
ing his fortune, ahd liaising himself to honoi^^^laya he- 
fore his eyes ail the charms atid bewitching tempiationa 
iftf power, end asks if there be any happiness in this world^ 
like that of^ being Caressed) courted) fiatief«d> and fol* 
IdWedi 

To close all} the philosopher meets him bustling in 
the ftiU career of this pursQit^-^stops hinv«-4ells him, if 
he is in search of iiappiness, he is gone far out ef his 
way :-^That this ddty has long beet) banished from noise 
atid lumnltB, where there was no rest found for het*) end 
was^^ fled into soltlude, ikr f^om all commerce* of the 
woiid; and, in a wof^, if he would find ber^ he tnn^t 
teave this busy aad intriguNig ttene) and go b«ck to tbu 
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Earful sfiW^ «f rfiOr^ineot imd l¥^k», from wlAch hf 
t sot OMt. 

In this cju:c]«t I90 ottnu ^oes a moa rmi, trUs all essr 
MrimeiUS} ami g^BordUf sits 4awn ir^^u-ied aixd dissath^ 
$^d wiib tb^iQ aU »t lasi<-^m \mt^ despair of evrjr «^- 
compUshi^g wb^t tk^ waaita ..n ol kn^wii^ whal tp trufC 
to fifier 49 many dkappoiAtio<eiUisi-«ror wh^r^ to Uf thf 
ik^Us wl»eUifir in th^ ipcapisclty ipf ^is omxk Qaiur«i or 
the insufiipieocy of tbe ooj^ynMnU ttieiQ,s^|v.^a. 

bi tbisMOccxlaiQ and peri^exed stat^^^vithout koowU 
«dge wbtpb way to iurns or wbor^ t9 b^takp ours elvies 
for refiigp*-*^K> o&ea ataiisod and d<!c«jivipd l>y tb« maivy 
wbq pr^uud tbtts to show vs any goo<j->-*^Qrd ! saya tb^ 
pBaimist> lift up tbe light of thy countenaoico upop. yat 
S<^d us spq^e r#ys of tby graco i«id hoavooly wiadom, in 
tbia V^pighted ^mk afi^r bappin(Bss» to dir^pt iis safely 
to i|. O Qod 1 kt uanot waodor forovor wiiboujt a 
guidfi in tbjs daric Mgiooi in on^Iess pursuit pf Q\:kjt m»v 
atktn good s but polighteo ojar^^s tbax wis slp«p not in 
' d^a(b--H>p^n to then» tbn comforts of thy bply wor^ and 
fipUgioO'^Uft i^p tbe light of tby cQUDt^oant;^ upoo m 
•«*<flnd m^p us know tbp joy and isaiisLction of living 
m tho tn\i« faiih and foar of The^j which only cao 
iparry U9 to this haven of rpst» whpr^ w^s wqu14 be<«!->tbait 
iwum liav^n where trup joys are to be foipnd, which will 
ntimgtfa not only answer all our expectajtionsr— but satis- 
fy fcbnsioat unbounded of our wishes, forever and ever. 

There isbardly spy subject morpe^austed, orwbicbi 
At ene time or ntb^) has afforded more matter for argn- 
nruent and deciamatipnt than this one, of the insufficiency 
of opr eBJoyments. Scarce a- reformed sensuaUstt from 
Solomon down to our own days» who baa not, in some 
£ts of repentance or disappointment, uttered some sharp 
j'cflpctiQn upon the emptiness of human pleasure^ and 
4aBf the vanity of vanities which dr«covers itspU in all 
the pursuits of mortal man. But the mischief has beeni 
ib«ts though so meny good things have bepn ssiidj they 
l^M»Q generally had the fate to be CQnsid^ed» either ap 
dhe overjipwitigs of disgust from sated appetites, which 
could no longer xeltih tbe fi^pasnres of li&, or as the do* 
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clamatory opinions of recluse and splenetic men, ivhohad ^ 
never tasted them at all^ and consequently were thought 
no judges of the matter. So that it is no great wdnder, 
if the greatest part of such reflections, however just in 
themselveS} and founded on truth and a knowledge of 
the world, are found to have little impression \vhere the 
imagination was already heated with great expectations 
of future happiness ; and that the best lectures that have 
been read upon the vanity of the world, so seldom stop 
a man in the pursuit of the objects of his desire, or give 
him half the conviction that the possession of it will, and 
what the experience of bis own life, or a careful observa- 
tion upon the life of others, does at length generally con- 
firm to us all. 

I would not be understood as if I were denying the 
reality of pleasures, or disputing the being of them^ any 
more than any one would the reality of pain ; yet I must 
observe, that there is a plain distinction to be made be- 
twixt pleasure and happiness. For though there can be 
no happiness without pleasure-— yet the reverse uf the 
proposition will not hold true. We are so made, that 
from the comm^on gratifications of our appetites, and 
the impressions of a thousand objects, we snatch the one 
like a transient gleam, without being suflered to taste 
the other, and enjoy the perpetual sunshine and Mr 
Weather, which constantly attend it. This, I contend, 
is only to be found in religion — in the Consciousness of 
virtue—^and the sure and certain hopes of a better life, 
which brightens all our prospects, and leaves no room 
to dread disappoint men ts-«because the expectation of it 
is built upon a rock, whose foundations are ieep as 
those of heaven or hell. 

And though in pur pilgrimage through this world- 
some of us may be so fortunate as to meet with, some 
clear fountains by the way, that may cool for a few mo- 
ments the heat of this great thirst of happiness— yet our 
Saviour, who knew the world, though he enjoyed but 
little of it, tells us^ that whosoever drinketh of this wa* 
ter will thirst again ; and we attend by ejcf^efience it is 
so, and by reasoni that it always must be so. 
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I conclude with a short observation upon 8o1oinon-s 
CTidi'nce in this case. 
^ Nev<?r did the busy brain of a lean and hectic chymi^t 

aeareh for the philosopher's stone, with more pains and 
I ardor llian this great man did after happiness. He was 
I one of the wisest inqnirers into nature — had tried all 
[ her powei's and capacities ; and after a thousand vain 
speenlations and idle experiments, he afiirmed at length 
\ it lay hid in no one thin?; he had tried vli^e the chyin- 
[ . ist'» projections, all had ended in smoke, or, what was 
I worse, in vanity and vexation of spirit. The conclu- 
sion of the whole matter was this — that he advises eve- 
I ry man who would be happy, to fear God and keep hid 
eemmandments. 

[ v.— rOn the Death of Christ. — Blair. 

L THE redemption of man is one of the* most glorious 

I ^Yo^ks of the Almighty^ If the hour of the creation of 
I the world was great and illustrious ; that hour, when, 
from the dark and formless mass, this fair system of na- 
\ ture arose at the Divine command; when " the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and all the Bins of God shouted 
for joy 5'' — no less illustrious is the hour of the restora^ 
r;on of the world; the hour when, from conderonalioB 
and misery, it emerged into happiness and peace. With 
less external majesty it was at I ended, hut is, on that ac- 
count, the more wonderful, that, under an appearanoe 
so simple, such great events were covered. 

In the hour of Christ's death,' the long series of pro- 
phecies, visions, tj'pes and figures, was aecompHshed. 
This was the centre in which they all met: this, the^ 
point towards which they had tended and verged, 
throughout the course of so many generations. You be- 
Lold the Law and the Prophets standing, if we may so 
speak? at the foot of the cross, and doing homage. Yom 
behold Moses and Aaron bearing the ark of the rove- 
iiant : David and Elijah presentinc the oracle of tesJinio- 
ijy. You behold all the priests and sacrifices, all the rites 
ami ordinances, all the types and symbols, assembled to* 
sjether to receive their consummation. Without the 
death of Christ, the worship and cfiemonies of the la^r 

A A 
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would have remained a pompous but unmeaning insti- 
liition. In the hour when'lie was crueifieJ, "the book 
wilh (he seven »cal»" wtx^ opened. Every rile assnmed 
its si^nifieaucy ; every predietioH met lis event 5 every 
symbol displayed its eorrespondenee. 

This was the hour of the abolition of the Law> and 
the introduction of the Gospel ; the hour nfte; minating 
the old, and of be.;inning the i»ew dispensation of re- 
jigious knowledge and worsliip throughout the earths 
Viewed in this light, it forms the mast august era which 
is to be fonnd in the history of mankind. When Chrisit 
was sui^'ering on the cross, we are informed by one of 
the Evangelists^that he said, *« I thirst ;" and thai they 
filled a sponge with vinegar, and put it to his mouth, 
'^'After he had tasted the vinegar, knowing that all 
things were now accomplished, and the scripture iulfil- 
Jed, he said, " l4ais finished,*' that is, This ottered draught 
of vinegar was the last circumstance, predicted by an 
ancient prophet, that remained to be fiilhlled. The vis- 
ion and the prophecy are now sealed ^ the Mosaic dispen- 
sation is closed. '' And he bowed his head and gave up 
the ghost." — Significantly was the veil of the temple 
rent in this hour ; for the glory then departed from be- 
tween the cherubims. The legal high priest delivered 
Tip his Urim and Thummim, his breastplate, his robe«, 
i\nd his incense ; and Christ stood forth as the great 
High Priest •f all succeeding generations. By that one 
»acrifice which he now ottered, he abolished sacrifices 
forever. Altars on which the fire had blazed for ages, 
uere now^ to smoke no more. Victims were no more 
to bleed, ^^^ot with the blo«d of bulls and goat«, but 
M ith his own blooil, he now entered into the holy place, 
there to appear in the presence of God for us." 

lliis was the hour of association and union to all the 
worshippers ot God. When Christ said, " It is finish- 
ed," he threw down the wall of partition, which had so 
long divided the Gentile from the Jew. H9 gathered 
into one, all the faithful, out of every kindrei| and p 
])!e. He proclaimed the hour to foe come, when 
knowledge of the true God should be no longer 
jkiied ttt one nation^ n«r his worship to one ter* 
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bttt over all th« earth, the worshippers of ihc Fitther 
nhould "serve him in spirit and in truth.'* From that 
boiir, they who dwelt in tli,e " uttermost ends of the 
«urth, 8trani;ers to the covenant of promise,*' be^n to 
be " brought nigh." In that hour^ the li^ht of the gos- 
|>el duwuc<i from afar on the British Islands. . 

This was the hour of Christ's triumph over all thd 
powers of darkness; the hour in which he overthrew 
dominions and thrones, " led captivity captive, and 
gave gifts untw men." The eontest which the kingdom 
•f darkness had Jong maintained against the kingdom of 
light, was now brought to its crisis. The period was 
come, %vhen " the Seed of the woman should bruise the 
head of the serpent." For many ages, the most gross 
superstition had filk^d the earth. " The glory of the 
incorruptible *God was," every \i here, except in the land 
of Judea, "changed into images made like to corrupti" 
bfe man, and to birds, and beasts, and creeping things.''^ 
The world, which the Almighty created for himself, 
seemed to have become a temple of idols. Even to 
vices and passions, altars were raised; and what was en* 
titled religion, was, in eff'eet, a discipline of impurity. 
In the midst of this universal darkness, Satan had erect- 
ed his throne; and the learned and polished, as well as 
Ihe savage nations, bowed down before him. But at 
iJie hour when Christ appeared on tlie cross, the signal 
of his dt'ieat was given. liis kingdom suddenly de* 
parted from him; the reign of idolatry passed away j 
he was " beheld to fall like lightning from heaven." In 
that hour, the foundation of every Pagan temple shook 5 
the statue of every false god tottered on its base; the 
priest iied from his falling shrine; and the heathen ora- 
cles became dumb forever. 

De th also, the last foe to man, was the victim of this 
hour. The formidable appearance of the spectre re- 
mained, but his dart was taken away; for, in the houf 
when Christ expiated guilt, he disarmed dealh, by se- 

Hng the resurrection of the just. When he said to his 

nitent fellow-sutierer, " To-day thou shalt be with me 
I Paradise," he announced to all his followers, the 
»rtaiuty if heavenly bliss. He declared " the cherl^ 
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bims" to be dismissed, and (lie. "flaming sword'' to he 
fibcatheci, wVieh bad been appointed, at tbe fall, " to 
keep from man tbe way of the tree of iife." Faint, 
before this period, bad been tbe hope, indistinct tbe 
projspeet, which even j^ood men enjoyed of (he heavenly 
jLin^dom. '' Life and immortaliify were now brought 
to light." From the bill of Calvary, the first elearand 
certain view was given to the world, of tbe everlasting 
mansions. Since that hour, they have been tbe perpet- 
ual consolation of belit^vers in Christ. Under trouble, 
-they sootb their minds ; amidst temptations, they sap- 
port their virtue; and, in their dying moments, enable 
them to say, " O death ! Where is thy sting ? O grave I 
Wbere is* thy tietory F-' 



SECTION IL 

ELOQUENCE OF THE SENATE. 

l.^^Speechof the Earl of Chesterfield^ in the House qf 
Lordsf February '2^, 1740, on the Pension Bill, 

My LotiDs, 

IT is now so late, and so niu6h lias been said in favor 
of the motion for the second reading •f tfie Pension 
Bil], by Lords maeh abler than I am, that I shall detain 
you but a very short while with what 1 liave to say up- 
on the subject. It has been said, by a noble Duke, that 
this bill can be looked on only as a bill for preventing a 
grievance that is foreseen, and not as a bill for remedy- 
ing'a grievance that is already felt; because it. is not as- 
serted, nor so much as insinuated, in the preamble of ths 
bill, that any corrupt practices are now made use of, 
for gaining an undue influence over the other liodse. 
My Lords, this was the very reason for bringing in the 
bill. They could not assert, that any snch practices are 
now made use of, without a proof; and the means for 
coming at this proof is what they want, and what they 
propose to get by this bill. They suspect there are such 
practices, but they cannot prove it. The crime is of 
such a secret nature, that it can very seldom be proved 
by witnesses; and therefore they want to put it to the 
trial, at least, of being proved by the oath of one of the 
parties ; which is a melhml often taken, in cases that can 
admit of no other proof. This is, therefore, no argu- 
ment of the grievance not being felt; for a man may, 
?ry sensibly, feel a grievance, and yet may not be able 
.J prove it. 

That there is a suspicion of some such practices be- 
ng now made use of, or that they will soon be made 
se of, the many remonstrances from all parb* of rtr« 
A A 2 



united kingdoms are a sofiieient proof. That \\\U bus^- 
pieioD has crept into the other House, their havin|^ so 
frequently sent up 4his bill, is a manifest demonstration, 
ami a strong argument for its being neeessary to have 
some such bill passed into a Taw. The other House must 
be allowed to be better judges of what passes, or must 
pass, within their own walls, than *we ean pretend to be« 
It is evident, they suspect that corrupt practices have 
been, or soon may be, made use of, for gaining an*ondu« 
influenee over some of their measures; and i hey have 
aalculated this bill for curing the ovil, if it is felt, for 
preventing it, if it is only foreseen* That any snob 
practices have be^n actually made use of, or are now 
made use of, is what I shall not pretend to aiiirm f but 
1 am sure I shall not affirm the contrary. If any sneh 
are made use of, 1 will, with confidence vindicate hi» 
Majesty. I am sure he knows nothing of them. I am 
sure he will disdain to suffer them; but I cannot pass 
sneh a compliment upon his ministers, nor upon any set 
•f ministers that ever was, or ever will be, in this na- 
tion ; and therefore, I think I cannot more faithfuUy, 
more effectually, serve his present Majesty, as well as his 
successors, than by putting it out of the power of mift- 
Isters to gain any corrupt influenee over either Hoase of 
Parliament, Such an attempt may be necessary for the 
security of the minister; but never can be necessary for, 
must always be inconsistent with, the security of his mas- 
ter ; and the more necessary it is for the minister's se- 
curity, the more inconsistent it will always be with the 
king^s, and the more dangerous to the liberties of the 
nation. 

To pretend, my Lords, that this bill diminishes, or 
any way encroaches upon the prerogative, is something 
very strange. What prerogative, my Lords ^ Has the 
srown a prerogative to bribe, to infringe the law, by 
sending its pensioners into the other House ? To say so, 
IS destroying the credit, the authority of the erov- 
under the pretence of supporting it« prerogative. 
his Majesty knew that any man received a pei|sion fi 
him, or any thing like a pension, and yet kept his \ 
kl ibe other Hoiue, he would himself declare it 
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withdraw his pension, because be knows it is against 
law. This bill, therefore, no way diminishes or en- 
croaches upon the prerogative of tho crown, which can 
never be exercisefl but ^r the puhiie good. It dimin« 
ishes onlj the prerogative usurped by ministers, which 
is never exercitsed but for its destruction. The crowu 
may still reward merit in the proper way, that is, openfy. 
Tiie bill is intended, and can operate only against clau- 
destine rewards, or gratuities given by ministers. These 
are scandalous, and never were, nor will be, given but 
for scandalous services. 

It is very remarkable, my Lords, it is even diverting, 
to see such a squeamishness about perjury upon this oc- 
casion, amongst those, who, upon other occasions, have 
invented and enacted multitudes of oaths, to be taken 
by men, who are under great temptations, from their 
private interests, to be guilty of perjury. Is not this the 
case of almost every oath that relates to the collection 
of the public revenue, or to the exereise of any office ? 
Is not this perjury one of the chief objections made by 
the Dissenters against the Test and Corporation Act ? 
And shall we show a less concern for the preservation 
of our eonStitntion, than for the preservation of our 
church? The reverend bench should be cautious of 
making use of this argument $ for, if they will not allow 
us an oath for the preservation of the former, it will in- 
duce many people to think, they ought not to be allowed 
an oath for the preservation of the latter. 

By this time, I hope, my Lords, all the inconvenien* 
ees pretended to arise from this bill, have vanished ; and 
therefore, I shall consider some of the arguments brought 
to show that it is not necessary. Here I must observe, 
that most of the arguments made use of for this pur> 
pose, are equally strong for a repeal of the laws we 
kave already in being against admitting pensioners to 
sit and vote in the other House. If it be impossible to 
suppose, that a gentleman of great estate and ancient 
family, can, by a pension, be influenced to do what he 
ought not to do ; and if we must suppose, that none 
but such gentlemen can ever get into the other House^ 
\ am sure the laws for preventing pensioner^ from haf * 
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inj» geats in that House arc quite unnecessary, and ought 
to be repealed. Therefore, if thetie arguments prevail 
with your JordHhip!) to put a negative upon the present 
question, I shall expect to see that negative fallowed by 
H motion for the repeal of tho.«e laws ; nay, in a few 
scissions, I shall expect to see a bill bronght in, for pre- 
venting any man's being a member of the other House, 
but such as hare some place or pension under tl:e eroivii. 
As an argument for such a bill, it might be said that 
his Majesty's most faithful subjects ought to he chosen 
Members of Parliament, and that those gentlemen will 
always be most faithful to the King, that receive the 
King's money. I slmli grant, my Lords, that soeh gen- 
tlemen will be always the most faithful, and the most 
obedient to the minister; but for this very reason I 
should be for excluding them from Parliament* The 
King's real interests, however much he may be made by 
his ministers to mistake it, mnst always be the same 
M'ith the people's 5 but the minister's interest is gener- 
ally distinct from, and often contrary to both : therefore, 
I shall always be for excluding, as much as possible, from 
Parliament, every man who is under the least induce- 
ment to prefer the interest of the minister, to that of 
both king and people; and this I take to be the case of 
every geptleman, let his estate and family be what tbey 
will, that holds a pension at the will of the minister. 

Thosei who say, they depend so much upon the honor, 
integrity and impartiality of men of family and fortune, 
seem to think our constitution can never be dissolved, as 
long as we have a shadow of a Parliament. My opin- 
ion, my lords, is so very different, that, if ever our con- 
stitution be dissolved, if ever an absolute monarchy be 
established in this kingdom, I am convinced it will 
he under that shadow. Our ^constitution consists rn 
the Houses of Parliament being a cheek upon the crowii,^ 
as well as upon one another. If that check should ever 
be removed, if the crown should, by corrupt mea 
hy places, pensions and bribes, get the absolute di 
tion of our two Houses of Parliament, our constita. 
will from that moment, be destroyed. There would 
no occasion for the crown to proceed any farth 
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would he ri(}iculou.s to lay aside the forms oP Parliament; 
for, unrlcr that shadow, our kin^ would he inbre abiso- 
^ lute, and might govern more ahsolutely* than he could 
«)o without it. A gentleman of family and fortune. 
Mould pot, fierhaps, for the sake of a pension, agree Ic^ 
lay a$»ide the foniis of government : because, by his ve- 
nal service there, he earns his infamous pension, and 
ieould nut expect the eontinnance of it, if those forms 
Mere laid aside ; but a gentleman of family and fortune 
may, for the sake of a pension, whilst he is in Parlia- 
ment, approve of the most blundering measures, eon- 
sent to tiie most excessive and useless grants, enact th« 
most oppressive laws, pas« the most villanous accounts, 
aeqnit the most heinous eriminals, and condemn the 
piost innocent persons, at the desire of that minister who 
pays him his pension. And if a majority of such House 
of Parliament consisted of such men, would it net be ri- 
r!icuIous in us to talk of our constitution, or to say we 
had any liberty Jeft.^-This misfortune, this terrible 
•ondition, we may be reduced to by corruption ; as brave, 
as free a people as we; the Romans, were reduced to 
it by the same moans : and to prevent such a horrid ca- 
tastrophe, is the design of this bill. 

If penj)le would at all think, if they would consider 
the consequences of corruption, there would be no occa- 
liion, my Lords, for making laws against it. It would 
appear so horrible, that no man would allow it to ap* 
proach him. The corrupted ought to consider, that they 
do not sell their vote, or their country only ; these, per- 
haps, they may disregard ; but they sell likewise them- 
selves; they become the bond slaves of the corruptef, 
who corrupts them, not for their sakes, but for his own. 
No man ever corrupted another, for the sake of doing 
him a service. An(l therefore, if people would but con- 
sider, they would always reject the offer with disdain. 
But this is not to be expected. The histories* of all 
countries, the history evwi of our own country, shows it 
is not to he depended on. The proffered bribe, jieopli; 
think, will satisfy the immediate craving of some iufa- 
mous appetite ; and this makes them swallow the allur- 
ing; bait, though the liberties of their eorintry, the hap- 
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pinesit of fhclr posterity, and even their own libertv, ev- 
idently <''pend upan their refiijiin^ it. I'liis *m«ke§ it 
necessary, in every free state, lo contrive, if possible, ef* 
fecturti laws against eorriiptiou : and us the lans we now 
have for exclridisi^ pensioners from the other Ho»se, are 
allowed to he iuoffc'ctual, we onghi to make a (rial, at 
lenst, f]f the remedy now proposed ; for, though it should 
prove ineftectual, it will he attended with this advan- 
tage, that it will put iis upon contriving some other 
remedy that may be effectual ; and the sooner such a 
remedy is contrived and applied, the less danger we shali 
he expose^! to of falling into that fatal distemper, from 
ti hich no free sttite, where it has once bee^me general, 
has ever yet recovered. 

II. — Lord Mansfield* s Speech in the House of Lords^ 
1770, on the Bill for the further preventing the DelaifS 
of Justice^ by reiiaon of Privilege of Parliament, 

My Lords, 

WHEN I consider the importance of this hill to yotif 
-Lordships, I am not surprised it has taken up so muelt 
of your consideration. It is a hill, indeed, of no com- 
mon magnitude; it is no less than to take away front 
two thirds of the legii^lative body of this great kingdom, 
certain privileges and immunities, of which they have 
long been possessed. Perhaps there is no situation the 
human mind can be placed in, that, is so diilicult and so 
trying, as when it is made a jwdi^e in its own cause. 
There is something implanted in the breast of man, so 
attached to self, so tenacious of privileges once obtain- 
ed, that, in such a situation, either to discuss with im* 
partiality or decide with justice, has ever been held as 
the summit of all human virtue* The bill now in ques- 
tion, puts your Lordships in this very predicament ; and 
I doubt not but the wisdom of your decision will con- 
vince the worid^ that where self-interest and justice arp in 
opposite scales, the lattci will ever prepondei 
year Lordships. 

Privileges have been granted to legislators, in aU . 
and In all <;oantries. The practice i« founded in " 
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dom ; and indeed, it is peculiarly es^teDtial to the roii* 
stitulion of this country, thai the members of both liou* 
ses should be i'reo in their perifofig, in ea^es of civil suits ; 
for there may eome a time, when the safety and Meli . e 
of this whoJe empire, may depend upon their attendance 
in Parliament. God forbid that 1 should advise any 
measure that would in future endanger the state-— but the 
bill before your Lordships, has, 1 am con6dent, no such 
tendency : for it expressly secures the persons of mem- 
bers of either House, in all civil suits. This being the 
oase, 1 confess, when I see many noble Lords, for whoi^e 
judgment i have a very great respect, standing up to 
oppose a bill, which is calculated merely to facilitate the 
recovery of just and legal debts, 1 am astonishe<l and 
amazed. They, I doubt not, oppose the bill upon pub- 
lic principles. 1 would not wish to insinuate, that pri- 
vate interest had the least weight in their determination. 

This bill has been frequenlTy proposed, and as fre- 
(|uent1y miscarried ; but it w^as always lost in the Lower 
House. Little did I think, w hen it had passed the Com- 
mons, that it possibly could have met with such opposi- 
tion here. Shall it be said that you, my Lords, the 
grand council of the nation, the highest judicial and le- 
gislative body of the realm, endeavor to evade, by privi- 
lege, those very laws which you enforce on your fellow- 
subjects ? Forbid it, justice ! — ^I am sure were the noble 
Lords as well acquainted as I am, with but half the dif- 
ficulties and delays occasioned in the courts of justice^ 
under pretence of privilege, they would not, nay, ihey 
could not, oppose this bill. 

1 have waited with patience, to hear what argument! 
might be urged against the bill, but I have waited in 
vain ; the truth is, there is no argument that can weigk 
against it. The justice and expediency of the bill are 
such as render it selfevident. It is a proposition of that 
nature, that can neither be weakened by argument, 
nor eptangled with sophistry. Much, indec(^ has bees 
said by some noble Lords^ on the wisdom of our ances- 
tors, and how difterently they thought from us. They 
not ouly decreed, that privilege should prevent all eivil 
stdts from prooecding$ during tho sitting of Parliamonty 
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but likewise ^raiiteil proleclion to tlje very servants of 
jnemhers. I himll tmy uothiiig o» the wis^dom of our an- 
cestors! ; it mi^lit, perlmps appear inviiiioiH ; tJmt i« not 
ner. '!«rary in tlic present case. 1 shall only ^av, that t!»c 
noble Lords who flatter iheniselves with the weight of 
that reflection, should remember, (hat as cireumfctanees 
alter, things themselves sliould alter. Formerly, it was 
not so fashionable, either fur masters or servants to run 
in debt, as it is a! present. Formerly, we were not that 
great commercial nation we arc nt present ; nor, formrr- 
Jy, were niercliants and manufacturers members of Par- 
liament, as at prespit. The case now is yery diftereiit ; 
bf)t!i merchant!* and manufacturer** are, with great pro- 
priety eleeted members of the Lower House. Com* 
inerce having thus got into the legislative body of the 
kingdom, privilege must be done away. We all know 
tliat the very soul and essence of trade, arc regular pay- 
ments ; and sad experience teaches us that there are 
men, who will not make their regular payments, with- 
out the compulsive power of the laws. The law, then, 
ouijjLt to be equally open to all ; h.<y exemption of par- 
ticular men, or particular ranks of men, is, in a free nnd 
commercial country, a solecism of the grossest nature. 

But I will not trouble your Lordships with arguments 
for that which is sufficiently evident without any. I 
shall only say a few words to some noble Jiords, who 
foresee much inconveuiency from the persons of their 
servants being liable to be arrested. One noble Lord 
observes, that the coacliman of a Peer may be arrested 
whjle he is driving his master to the house, and conse- 
quently, he will not be able to attend his duty in Parlia- 
ment. If this were actually to happen, there are so 
many methods by which the member might still get to 
the house, that 1 can hardly think the noble Lord is se- 
rious in his objection. Another noble Peer said, that by 
this bill one might lose their most valuable and honest 
*»ervants. This I hold to be a contradiction in term« ' 
for he can neither be a valuable servant, nor an hon 
man, who gets into debt, which he is neither able 
willing to pay, till compelled by law. If my servu 
hy anforseen accidents, has got in debt, and I *: 
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VUh te retain him, I certainly woald pay the debt. But 
Upon ni) principle of liberal legisluiion whatever, can my 
B^rrant have h titfe tft set Ids creditors at ile&anee, while, 
lor forty shi J lings iiinly, the h'Wfiest tradesBdan may be 
torn from liis fariiHy, and locked ifp in a gaol. It is 
monstrous injustice i 1 flatter myselr, however, the do 
termination of this day will entirely pat an end to ail 
such partial proceedings for the future, hy passing into 
U law, the bill now under your Lordship's consideration. . 
I eome now to speak upon what, indeed, I would have 

f;ladly avoided, had I not been particulaTly pointed at, 
or the part I have taken in this bill. It has been ^aid, 
"liy a noble Lord on my left hand, that I likewise am 
rnnning the race of popularity. M the noble Lor^ means 
t)y poj)ularity, that applause bestowed by after ages, on 
good and vi/tuous ections, I have long been struggling 
in that race ; to what purpose all-trying time cati alone 
determine; but if the noble Lord means that mushroom 
popularity^ that is raised without msrit, and lost without 
a criin'^, he is much mistaken in his opinion. 1 defy 
the noble Lord to point out a single fiction of my life, 
where'the popularity of the times ever had the smallest 
Influenee on my determinations. I thank God, 1 have 
a more permatient and steady rule for my conduct, the 
dictates of my own breast. Those that have foregone tliat 
pleasing adviser, and given up the mind lo be the slave 
of every popular imjurlse,!. sincerely pity 5 1 pity them 
still Diore, if their vanity leads them to mistake the 
' shouts of a moh, for the trumpet t)f fame. Experience 
might inform them, that many who have been saluted 
^vith the huzzas of a crowd one day, liave received their 
execrations the next 5 and many, who, by the popular^ 
ity of their times, have been held up as spotless patriots, 
liave nevertheless appeared upon the historian^s page, 
when truth has triumphed over delusion, the assassins 
t>f liberty. Why then, the nohle Lord can think I am 
Ambitions of present popularity, that echo of folly, and 
' shadow of renown, 1 am at a loss to determine. Be-' 
irides, I do not know that the bill now before your Lord-^ 
ships will be popular; it depends much upon the ca- 
yrtce of the day. It may not be popular ta compel peo*^ 
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pie to pay tlieir debts ; and in that case, the present 
.must be a very unpopular bill. It may not be popular, 
neither, to take away any of the privileges of Parlia- 
ment : for 1 very well remember, and many of your 
Lordships may remember, that, not long ago, the popu- 
lar Vsry was for the extension of privilege ; and so far did 
they carry it at that time, that it was said that the privi- 
^ege protected members even in criminal actions 5 nay^ 
such was the power of popular prejudices over weak 
minds, that the very decisions of some of the courts were 
tinctured with that doctrine. Jt was, undoubtedly, an 
abominable doctrine ; I thought so then, and think so 
still : but nevertheless, it was a popular doctrine,^ and 
eame immediately from those who were called the friends 
•f liberty 5 how deservedly, time will show. True lib- 
erty^ in niy opinion, can only exist when justice is equal- 
ly administered to all ; to the king, and to the beggar^ 
Where is the justice, then, or where is the law that pro- 
tects a member of Parliament, more than any other man, 
from the punishment du« to his crimes? The laws of his 
country allow of no place, nor any employment, to be a, 
sanctuary for erimes ; and where 1 have the honor to sil 
as judge, neither royal favor, nor popular applause, shall 
«ver protect the guilty. 

^ I have now only to beg pardon for having employed 
so much af your Lordship's time : and I am sorry a billy 
fraught with so many good consequences, has not met 
with an abler advocate ; but I donfat not your Lofdshipft' 
determination will convince the world, that a bill calcu- 
lated to contribute so much to the equal distribution «>f 
justice as the present, reqairefs, with your Lardsliips^ 
but very little support. 



SECTION^ III. 

ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR. 

I. — Cicero against Verves. . 

O » 

THE time is come, Fadiers, uliea (hat wliieli has 
lon,a; been wished fur, towards ft! laying the envj 
your orJer has been subject to, and removing the im- 
putations against triaU, is effectually put in your power. 
An opinion has long prevailed, not only here at home, 
but likewise in foreign countries, both dangerous to you, 
and pernicious to the state, that in prosecutions, men 
of wealth are always safe, however clearly convicted. 
There is now to be brought upon this trial before you, 
to the confusion, I hope, of the propagators of this slan- 
derous imputation, one, whose life and actions condemn 
bim, in the opinion of all impartial persons; but who^ 
according to his own reckoning and declared dependence 
upon his riches, is already acqnifted ; I mean Caius Ver- 
io's. I demand justice of yon, Fathers, upon the robber 
of the public treasury, the oppressor of Asia Minor and 
Pailiphylia, the invader of the rights and privileges of 
Romans, the scourge and curse of Sicily. If that sen- 
tence is passed upon him wJiich his crimes deserve, your 
uiithority. Fathers, will be venerable and sacred in the 
eyes of the public ; but if his great riches should bias 
you in his favor, I shall still gain one point — to make it 
apparent to all the world, that what was wanting in this 
ease, was not a criminal, nor a prosecutor, but justices 
and adequate punishment. 

To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth, 
what does his qua^storship, the first public employment 
be held, what does it exhibit but one continued scene 
of villanies ? Cneius Carbo plundered of the public 
money, by his owu treasurer, a consul stripped and be- 
t«-ayed, an army deserted and reduced to want, a province 
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Tohbed, the «ivil and religious rights of a people violated. 
The employment he held in Asia Minor and Pamphjtia^ ' 
what did it produce but the ruin of those conntries ^ 
--in whieh hoMses, cities and tempies were robbed b^ 
him. What was his conduct in his preetorship here at 
home ? Let the plundered temples^ and pnblic works. 
neglected (that he might embezzle the money intended 
for carrying them on) bear witness. How did he discharge 
the office of a jwlge .? Let those ^10 suffered by his in- 
justice answer. But his prretorship in Sicily crowns all 
his works of wicke<biesji^and finishes a lustitig monjument 
to his infamy. The inischie{ done by him in that unhap- 
py country, during the three years of his imqnitous ad* 
ministration, are such, that many years, under the wisest 
and best of prjetors, will not be suificient to restore things, 
to the condition in which he found them ; foj?, it is no- 
torious, that diirijig the time of his lyranny, the Sicili- 
ans nelt.hcp enjoyed the protection of their own original 
laws, of the regulations made for their benefit by the 
Roman Senate, upon their eomiiig under tlie protect io» 
of the commonwealth, nor of the natural and uiialiena-^ 
hie rights of men. His nod has decided all causes ixt 
Sicily far these three years: and his dt^eisions have 
broke aH law,, all precedeiUy all right. The sums h& 
has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard of impositions, ex- 
torted from: the industrious poor, are not to be comput- 
ed. The nwst ikithfiil allies of the com nton wealth have 
been treated as em;mies. Roman citizens have, like 
slaves, been put to death with tortures. The most at ro-- 
eious criminals,, for moivevj have been exempted front 
the deserved punishments; and men of ll^e most nnex- 
eeptionable characters^ condemned a«d banished unheard^ 
The harbours, though sufliciently fortifie<l", and the 
gates of strong towns opened to pirates an,d rayagers. 
The soldiery and sailors, belonging to a province undei» 
the protection of the com«ion.weahh, atiirved to deaths 
Whole fleets, to the great detriment of the proviff'^'^ 
suffered to perish. The ancient monuments, of eit 
Sicilian or R' -lan greatness, the- statues of heroes u 
princes carried off^; and the temples stripped of t 
M3P:a£es« Having, by his iniquitous sentences, filled. 1 
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prisons with the most intlustrious and deaeri in^ of tho 
people, he then proceeded to ordtr nump1>crs of Roman 
citizens to be strangled in ihe gaols ; so ihat the excla- 
mation, '' I am a Citizen of Home !" vvhieh has often, 
in the most distant regions, and am<ing the most barba- 
rous people, been a protection, was of no service tt> 
them ; but on the contrarj, brotig^Ut a speedier and more 
serere puniishnrent npon them. 

I ask now, Yerres,* what ^ou have to adi^ance against 
this change? Will you pretend to deny k ? Will you pre- 
tend that any thing false, that even any thing aggrava- 
ted, is alledged against you ¥ Had any prince, or any 
state, committed the same oiHrage against tlie privilege 
trf Roman citizens, ^luH^id we not think we had sutficieiH 
ground for declaring immediate war against tliem? What 
punishment ouglit, then,, to be inilictetf upon a tyranny- 
cat and wicked prsetor, who dared, at no gj-eater distant* j 
than Sicily, witiiin sight of the Italian coast, to put 1>> 
the infamous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate mui 
fnnoeent citizen, Pubiius Gaviuns Cosanus, only for hi^i 
having asserted his privilege of citizenship, aiMl declared 
his intention of appealing to" the ^^fUstice* of his country, 
against a cruel oppressor, whahad unjustly confined hi^:t 
in prison, at Syraeusa, whence he had just made his es- 
cape ? The unhappy mans arrested as he was going (o 
Embark for his nati-ve country, rs br<u^ht before thj 
wicked prsetor. With eyas darting fur^and a counte- 
nance distorted with cruelty, he orders the helpfeiis 
victim of his rage to be stripped, and rods to-be brought; 
accusing him, but without 'Ue least shadbw of evidence, 
or even of suspieion, of havii>j come to Sicily a ♦ a spy. 
It was in vain that the unha]>>>y man cried oat, '* I am a 
Roman Citizen: I have served under Lucius Pretius 
v.'ha is now at Panormus, and will attest iny innocence." 
'^.'Iie blood-thirsty prsetor, d'eaf to all he eoul^f urge in his 
own defence^ ordered the infamous puutshmert to be in- 
flicted. Thus, Fatliers, was an rimoceiit Roman citi- 
zen publicly mangJed witlt^ scourging ; whilst the onl/ 
words he utteredl amidst hfs cruel sufierings, were, " I 
^m a Roman Citizen r' With these he hoped to defend 
Mfloself iv9ui violence and infainy. Bilt of so lltil^ 
B a a 
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jwrvlee was liiis privilojje to liira, \]m{ ubilc he wastiins 
ft^serling iii.s cilizenship* ihe onler was given i'bv his ex- 
ecution — tor his execution upon the cross 1 

liberty 1 — O sound ouce deli^httul to every Ro- 
man ear I — O saeretl privilege of Roman ell ize«i»hi|» ! — 
once saered ! — iww trampled upon I — but what then !— 
Is it come to this* ? Shall an interior magistrate, a gov- 
ernor, \\ho holds his whole power ol'the Roman people^ 
in a Roman province, within si^ht of Italy, bind, scourge, 
tortnre with &re and red hot plates of iron^ and at last 
pnt to the infamous death of the cross, a Roman citizen d- 
Siiall neither the cries of innocence, expiring in agony^^ 
iror the tears of pityin?; spectators, nor the niajcHty of 

f he Roman e-ommon wealth, nor the fear of the justice of 
Jiis country, restniin the licentious and wanton cruelty 
of a monster, wlio, in confidence of his riches, strikes 
at the root of liberty, and sets mankind at defiance? 

1 conclude with expressin:^ my hopes, that your wis- 
dom and justice, Fathers, will not, by suffering the atro- 
cious and iinexamp!'id insolence of Caius Verres to es- 
cape the due pinjij^hmenl, leave room to apprehend the 
diuiger of a total subversion of authority, and introdue* 
lion of geiK'ral auiiichy and confusion. 

II. — Cicero for Milo. 

My TiOiirit, 
- THAT you niay be able the more easily to determine 
upon this point before you, 1 shall beg the favor of ao 
attentive hearin;'^, while, in r. few words, I lay open the 
whole affair. — Ciodiiis h l-^'g determined, when created 
praetor, to harrass his country with every gpecieis of o|>- 
pression. and finding the eomitia had been delayed so 
long the year before, that he could not hold his office 
many months, all on a sadden threw up his own year> 
and reserved himself to the next 5 not from any reliffi- 
«>us scrupk*,. but that be niight have, as he said hims"^** 
a full, entire year for exercising his prfetprship | thai 
fur overturning the commonwealth. Being semt" ' 
piust be ccntroled and cramped in the e^tercise 
pra-torian authority under Milo, who, he plainly s 
would be chosen consul, by the Qtiaaiai^ir^ eboseat o^* 
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Kffinnu people : he joiueJ the caDflitlat**^ that oppo-^ed 
Milo^batiii such a maTitter that he overriiie<l them ii) 
every thing, had the sole iiiana^^«ino it of the eleetiori, 
n!i«l, as he often u%ed to boast, horft all tiic comasat upon 
his Oivn shoulders. He assembled the tribes; /e {?iju»t 
liimself into their eouneits ; and formui a ii-v> iibi uf 
(he mo>t abandoned of the citizens, i'lje niore ciynia- 
sion and dii^lurbance he made, the niore shlo prevuile«j. 
When this wretch, wJio was bent npori all miUUh^r of 
wiekedness, saw that so brave a man, and bin ni<imt in* 
veterate enemy, would certainly be consul : when he 
perceived this, not only by the discourses, but by the 
votes of the Roman people, he began to throw off all 
di»gaise, and to deehire openly that Milo most be krll- 
ed. , He often intimated this in the Senate, and declared 
it expressly b.^fore the people; insomuch that when Fa- 
voni'H, that brave man asked him what prospect he could 
have of carrying on his furious desi.^us, while iVIilo was 
alive — he replied, that in three or four days at most he 
should be taken out of the *vay ; whieh reply Favonia» 
immediately communicated to Uato. 

In the mean time, as soon as Clodius knew (nor in- 
deed was there any diJficnIty to come to the intelligence) 
that Milo was oblii^ed by the 18th of January to beat 
Lianuvium, where '/O was dictator, in order to nominate 
a priest, a duty which the laws rendered necessary to ba 
performwl every year; he went suddenly from Rome 
the day before, in order as appears by the events, ta 
waylay Milo, on his own grounds; and this at a time 
when he was oblii^ed to U%ave a tumultuous assembly which 
he had summoned that very daj', where his presenc,e was 
necessary to carry on his :.nad designs 5 a thing be never 
would have done, if he had not been desirous to take the 
advantage- of that particular time and place, for perpe- 
trating his villany. But Milo, after having staid in the 
Senate that day tilljhe house was broke up, went horne^ 
'^hanged his clothes, waited a while, as usual, till his 
^vife had got i*eady to attend him, and then set forward^ 

ibont the time that Clodius, if he h kf proposed to conre^ 
^nek to Rome that day, might have returned. He mejet* 

;iodiits aear his ««vn estate^ a little before aunsetj a»dl 
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« immediatelj attacked by a body of men, who t!irovv> 
their darts at him from vtn emiaence, and k^ll hm coack* 
man. Upon- vrhicli he threw ofit'his cloak, leaped from 
his chariot, and defended himself with great bravery. Ii»! 
the mean time Clodius' attendants drawing their swords,. 
»ome oJ> them ran back to the chariot, in order to attack 
Milo in the rear; whilst others, thinking tliat he was'^ 
already kiUed, fell upon his servants who were behind y 
these being resolute aiid faithful to tht>ir master, were 
some of them slain; whilst (he rest, seeing a waroi en- 
. gagenieni near the chariot, being prevented from goings 
to their roaster's assistance^ hearing besides i^om Clo- 
dius himself, that Milo was killed, and believing it to be 
a fact, acted upon this occasion (( mention it not with » 
view to elude the accusarlion, butbecaose it was the true- 
state of the case) without the ordtfers, without the know- . 
ledge, without the presence of their master, as every 
man would wish his own servants should act in tfie lik<t 
•ircumstances> 

This, my Lonfe, is a fSiithrul account of the matter' 
of fact; the person who ky in wait was himself over* 
eome, and force subdued by force, or rather audacious- 
nesg <shastized by true valou?.. ' I say r»o thing of the ad- 
tautage which accrues to the state in general, to your- 
selves in partfcuriir, and' to all good nwn ; I am content 
to wave the argument I mi^ht draw from hence in fa-^ 
▼our of my elicnt, whose cestiny was so peculiar, that 
lie could not secure his own safety, without securing, 
yours, and that of the republic at the same time^. If ho 
eould not do it lawfully,- there is no room for attempt- 
ing h'-s defence. But if reason teaches, the learned, ne- 
cessity the barbarian, common custom all naHons in gen- 
eral, and even nature itself instructs the brutes to defenct 
their bodies, limbs and lives when attacked^ by all pos^ 
sible methods, you cannot pronounce this action erimiual^ 
without determining at the same time, that whoever 
falls into the hands of a highwayman, must of necessi 
perish, either of the sword or your decisions. H 
^lilo been of tlHs opinion, he would certainly hi 
cilosen to have fallen by the hands of Clodius, who l^ 
inoie than (snee before this made an altfimijt upon " 
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life, rather than be exeeuted bj your order, because he 
bad not tamely yielded himself a vietim to hi^rage. But 
if fioue of you are of thii» opiaiou, the proper question 
is, not whether Clodius w«is killed ; for that we grant : 
But whether justly or unjustly. If it appears that Milo 
was the aggressi>r, we ask no favor;' but if Clodius, you 
will then acquit htm of the erii>ie that has been laid to 
his charge. 

What method, then, can we take to prove that Clodi- 
us lay in wait fur Milo P It is sutlieient, considering w hut 
ail audacious abandoned wretch he was, to show tiiat he 
lay uuder a strong temptation to it, that he formed great 
hopes, and proposed to himself great advantagi^s, froui 
Milo's death, oy Milo's death, Clodius would not only 
have gained his point of being prsetor, without that re- 
s^raint which bis adversary's power as consul, would 
have laid upon his wicked designs, but likewise that of 
being praetor under those consuls, by whose connivance, 
at least, if not assistance, he hoped he should be able to 
betray the state in.to the mad schemes he had been form- 
ing; persuading himself, that, as they thought them- 
selves under so great an obligation to him, they would 
have no inclination to oppose .-ny of his attempts, even 
if they should have it in their power; and that if they 
were inclined to do it, they would, perhaps, be scarce 
able to control the most profligate of all men^ who had 
been confirmed and hanlened in his audaciousness, by a 
long series of villanies. 

Milo is so far from receiving any beueftt from Clodi* 
lis' death, that he is really a siifierer by it. But it may 
be said, that hatred prevailed, that anger and resentment 
urged him on, that he avenged his own wrongs and re- 
dressed his ovvn grievances. Now, if all these Marticu« 
lars may be applied, ftot merely with greater piopriety 
to Clodius thau to Milo, but with the utmost propriety^ 
to the one, and not the least to. the other; what more 
can you desire ? For why sljadld Milo bear any other ha^. 
Ired to Clodius, who furnished him. with such. a rich har- 
vest of glory, but that wbich every patriot must bear to. 
all bad men ? As to Clodius, he had motives enough for 
bearing ill will to Mila; first, as my protector and guar? 
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dian : Ihen, as the opposer of his mad achemeft, and (h« 
eonrroller of his armed force ; and, lastly, as his accuser^ 

Every circumstance, my Lords, concurs to prove, that 
it was for Milo's interest, Clodius should live ; that, ou 
the contrary, Milo's death was a most desirable event 
for answering the purposes of Clodius; that on the one 
side, there was a most implacable hatred ; on the other, 
not the least; that the one had been continually employ- 
ing himself in acts of violence, the other only in oppos- 
ing them; that the life of Milo was threatened, and his 
death publicly foretold by Clodius ; whereas nothing of 
that kind was ever heard from Milo ; that the day fixed 
for Milo's journey, was wetl known by his adversary; 
while'Milo knew not wlen Clodius was iO return; that 
Milo's jnurney was necessary, but that of Clodius rath- 
er the contrary ; that the one openly declared his inteiv 
tion of le;iving Rome that day, while the other concealed 
his intention of returning ; that Milo made no alteration 
in his measures, but that Clodius feigned an excuse for 
altering his ; that if Milo had designed to waylay Clodi- 
ns, he would have waited for him near the city, till it wa* 
dark ; but that Clodius, even if he had been under no 
apprehensions from Milo, oiiajht to have been afraid of" 
eoming to town so late at nii^lit. 

Let us now consider, whether the place where they 
encountered, was most favorable to Milo, or to Clodius. 
But can there, my Lords,* be any room for doubt, or de- 
lib^^ration upon that ? It was near the estate of Clodius, 
w here at least a thou!*and able bodied men were employ- 
ed in his mad schem(»s of building. Did Milo think he 
should havft an advantage by attacking him from an em- 
inence, and did he, for this reason, pitch upon that spot, 
for the engagement ; or, was he not rather expected in 
that p!..ce by his adversary, who hoped the situation 
Mould favor his assault ? The thing, my Lords, speaks 
for itself, which must be allowed to be of the greatest 
importance in determining the question. Were the aflr«ip 
to be represented only by painting, instead of being c 
pressed by words, it would even then clearly appear whf 
was the traitor, and which was free from all misehievf 
m\gns I when the •ne was sitting in his elia,riot|t muff 
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up in bis cloak, ami his uif'c along with hini. Whicli 
of these circumstances was not a very great incumbrance? 
— the dress, the chariot, or the companion ? How pould 
be be worse equipped for an eng.'v^cment, when he was 
wrapped up in a cloak, embarrassed with a chariot, and 
almost fettered by his wife ? Observe-the other, naw, in 
the first place, sallying out on a sudden from his scat : 

ibr what reason ? In the evening, what urged him ? 

Late, to what purpose, especially at that season? He calls 
at Pompey's seat ; With what view ? To see Pompey ? 
He knew he was at Alsiui;?: To see his house ? He had 
been at it a thousand times. What, then, could be tlie 
reason of his loitering and shifting about ? He wanted 
to be on (he spot when Milo came up. 

But if, my Lords, you are not yet convinced, though 
the thing shines out with such strong and full evfdence, 
that Milo returned to Rome with an innocent mind, un- 
stained with guilt, undisturbed with fear, and tree from 
the accusations of conscience ; call to mind, 1 beseech 
jou^ by the immortal gods, the expedition with which hd 
eame back, his entrance into the forum while the senate 
house was in flames, the greatness of soul he discovered, 
the look he assumed, the speech he made on the occa- 
sion. He delivered himself up, not only to the people, 
but even to the senate: nor to the senate alone, but 
even to guards appointed for the public security ; not 
merely to them,< but even to the authority of him whooi 
the senate had entrusted with the care of the whole re* 
public ; to whom he never \yould have delivered him- 
self, if he had not been confident of the goodness of his 
cause. 

What^now remains, but to beseech and adjure you, 
my Lords, to extend that compassion to a brave man, 
which he disdains to implore, but which I, even against 
liis consent, implore and earnestly intreat. Though yon 
have not seen him shed a single tear, while all are weep-^ 
ing around him, though he has preserved the same stea- 
dy countenance, the same firmness of voice and lan- 
guage, do not on this account withhold it from him. 

On you, on you I call, ye heroes, ivho have loi^t so 
mach blood in the service of your country 1 To you> ye 
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eenturianft, je soldiers, T appeal^ in this hour of clanger 
to the bertt of men, and bravest of citizens I Wliile joa 
are looking on, Avliile yon stand here with arms in your 
hands, and guard this tribunal, «hall Tirtne like this be 
expelled, exlermrnatoii, ea»t out with dishonor ? By the 
immortal god!», 1 wish, (pardon me, O my eountry ! for 
1 fear, what 1 shaft say out of a pious regard forMilo,Tnay 
be deemed impiety against thee) that Clodias'not only 
lived, but wen^ praetor, eonsul, dietator, rather than be 
witness to sueh a seme as this. Shall this man, then, 
who was born to iiave his co'vntry, die any where but is 
Ins eonntry P Shall he not, at kast, die in the service of 
liis eountry P Will you retain the memorials of his gal* 
lant soul, and deny his body a grave in Italy P Will any 
person give his voice for banishing a man from this city, , 
whoui*every city on earth would be proud to receive 
within its walls ? Happy the country that sh&ll receive 
liim! Ungrateful this, U'it shall banish him ! Wretched 
if it should lose him 1 But 1 must conclude — my tears 
will not allow me to proceed, and Milo forbids tears to 
he employed in his defence. You^ my Lords, I beseech 
and adjure that, in your decision, you would dare to act 
as you think. Trust me, your fortitude, your justice, 
your fidelity, will more especially be approved of hy»him 
fPompeyJ who, in his choice of judges, has raised to the 
iumch, the hravest, the wisest^ and the best of meiiB 
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WEECBES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

I, — Romulus to the People of Rome^ after building flie 
Ciiy. 

"W*F all tlie slrength of cities lay in the hoiglit of Hieir 
_fl_ ramparts, or the depth of their ditches, we should 
have great reason to he iii fear for that which we have 
now built. But are there in reality any walls too high 
to be scaled by a valiant enemy ? And of what use are 
ramparts in iDtestine divisions ? They may serve for a 
xlefence against sudden incursions from abroad; but it 
is by courage iind prudence, chiefly, that (he invasions 
of foreign enemiea are repelled 5 and by nnaniraity, so- 
briety and justice, that domestic seditions are prevented. 
'Cities fortified by 4lie ^tron.'^cst bulwarks, have been of- 
ten seen to yield to force from without, or to tumults 
irom within. An exat^t military discipline, and a steady 
-observance of civil polity, are the surest barriers againsi- 
these evils. 

But there is still another point of great importance to 
be considered. The prosperity of some rising colonies 
4ind 4he fipeedy ruin of others, have, in a great measure 
lieeH owing to their form of government. Were there 
Uirt one manner of ruling states and cities, that coald 
tnake them happy, the choice would not be dillicult. 
But I have learnt, that of the various forms of govern- 
ment among the Greeks and BarbariaBs, then are three 
which are highly e^ctoMed by those who have experienc- 
ed them ; iMid yet, that no one of these is in all resperts 
perfect, but each of them has some innate and incurable 
defect. Choose you, then, in what manner this city shall 
l>e governed. Shall it be by one man ?vShall it be by a 
select number of (he widest among us ? Or shall tho leg- 
islative power be in the people ? As*for me, 1 shall sub- 
mit to whatever form of administrafioii, you shrill 
C e • 
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please (o eRtablish. As I think mjgelf not unwortlij 
lo eommand, so neither am I unniHitig to obey. Your 
Laving chosen me to be the "leader of this colony, and 
your calling the city after my name, are honors suiK- 
eieut to content nie ; honors of wlueb^ living or dead, I 
can never be deprived. 

II. — IlarDiibal to Sciyio ^fincanus^ at their Intervieu? 
preceding the Battle of Zama, 

SINCE fate has so ordained it, that I, who began the 
Mar, and who have been'so often on the point of ending 
it by a complete conquest, ahould now come of my owa 
.motion,, lo ask a peace — I am g'ad that it is of you, 
Hcipio, I have the fortune to ask it. Nor will tbi» be 
among the least of your elories, that Hannibal, victori- 
ous over so many Roman generals, submitted at last to 

YOU. 

I could wish (hat onr fathers and* we had confined our 
ambition within the limits which nature seems to have 
prescribed to it ; the shores of Africa and the shores oT 
Italy. The gods did not give us that mind.- On botlt 
sides we have been so eager ^fter foreign possessions, as 
lo put our own to the hazard of war. Rome and Car- 
thage have had, each in her turn, the enemy at her 
gates. But since errors past may be more easily blam- • 
6d than corrected, let it now be the work of you and me, 
to put an end, if possible, to the obrlinate contention — 
For my own part, my years, and the experience I have 
Lad of. the instability of fortune, incline me to leave 
nothing to her determination which reason can decide. 
But much, I fear, Scipio, that your youth, your \vant 
of the like experience, your uninterrupted success, may 
render you averse from. (he thoughts of peace* He, 
whoKi fortune has never failed, rarely reflects upon ber 
inconstancy. Yet without recurring to former exam- 
ples, my own may perhaps suffice to teach you modera- 
tion. I am the same Hannibal^ who after my -' 
Canupp, became master of Ihe greatest part of; 
try, and deliberated with myself what fate 1 should 
piee to Italy atid Rome. And ninv-*— see the ' 
Hero, in Afnca, I am come to treat with a Ron 
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my own preaervatioii and my country'*. Such are the 
•ports of fortune. U she then to be trusted because she 
smiles? An advantag^^ous peace is preferable to taa 
hope of victory. The one is in your own power, t!ie 
other at the pleasure of the gods. Should you prove 
victorious^ it wftuld add little to your own glory, or 
the glory of yoar country; if vanquished, you lose -hi 
6«e hour, all the honor aiid reputtttion you have been so 
many years acquiring. But what is my aim in all this ? 
That you should content yourself with our cession of 
Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, and all Islands between Italy and 
Africa. A peace on these conditions, will, in my opi- 
nion, not only secure the future tranquility of Carthage, 
but be sufficiently glorious for you, and for the Roman 
name. And do not tell me, that s: ne of our citizens- 
dealt fraudulently with you in the late treaty— Tt is I^ 
Hannibal, that now ask a pv^ace:— I ask it, because I 
Uiink it expec' 2nt for my country; and thinking it cx- 
pcdient^ I will inviolably maintain it. 

III. — Scipio^s Reply. 

I KNEW very well, Hannibal, that it was the hope of 
your return, which embol ^.Mied tlie Carthagenians t'* 
break the truce with us, and lay aside all thoughts of 
peace, when it was just upon the point of being eonelud- 
ed ; and your present proposal is a proof of it. You re- 
trench from their concessions every thing but what we 
are and have been, long possessed of. But as it is .your 
care, iliat your fellow-citizens should have the obliga- 
tion to you, of being ease<l from a great part of their 
burden, so it ought to be mine, that they draw no ad- 
vantage from their perfidiousness. Nobody is more sen- 
sible than I am of the weakness of man, and the power 
of ibrtune, and that whatever we enterprize, is subject 
to a thonsand chances. If before the Romans passed 
into Africa, yon had, of your own accord, quitted Italy, 
and made the offers you now ofiake, I believe they would*' 
not have been rejected. But, as you have been forced 
out of Italy, and we are masters here of the open coun- 
try, the situation of things is much altered. And 
iv'iilkt.is chiefly to b« considered, the Carthaginians, by 
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the late treaty which we entered into at their reqves^,. 
were, o%'er and above %vhat you ofter, lo have restored to 
lis our prisoners wilhout ransom, delivered up theit 
sliips ot* war, paid us live thousand talents^ and to have 
;^iven hostages lor the performanee of ati. I'he senate 
accepted these conditions, but Carthage failed on her 
part : Carthage deceived us. What then is to be doH€? 
Are the Carthaginians to be released from the most ixn-^ 
portant articles of the treaty, as a reward for their breach 
ui* failh ? No, certainly. If to the conditions before a- 
greed upon, you had added some n.fvv articles, io our ad- 
\unt»ge, there would have been matter of reference to 
ihe Roman people; but when, instead of add int;, yoit 
retrench, there is no room for deliberation. The Car- 
tlv^iginians, therefore, must submit to us at discretion, or 
ja^ust vanquish us in battle. 

iV. — Calisihenes^ Jleproofof Cleon^s Flaifery to Jilexnn^ 
der^ on whom he had proposed to confer Divinity rhy vote* 

IF the king were present, Cleon," there would be nil 
iteed of my auswering to what you have fust proposed. 
He would himself reprove yon, for endeavoring to draw 
him into aii imitation of *breign ab.^urdilieH, and for 
bringing envy upon him by such unmanly flattery. A& 
he is ali-sent, I take upon me to tell you, in Lis name, that 
. no praise is lasting, but what is rational ; and, that yon 
do what you can to lessen his glory, instead of adding ta 
?l. Heroes have never, among us, been deified, till af- 
tfT their death 5 and, whatever may be your vmy of 
thinking, Cleon, for my part, I wish the king may not, 
for njaiiy years to come_, obtain that honor. 

You ha>e mentioned, as precedents of what yaw pro- 
pose, Hercules and Bacchus. Do you imagine, Cteon, 
that they were deified over a cup of wine ? And are you 
and 1 qualified to make gods ? Is the king, our sover- 
eign, to receive his divinity from you and le, who are 
his subjects ? First try your power, w hi 
make a king. It is surely easier to make 
god 5 to give an earthly dominion, than a 
\ en. 1 only w ish that'the gods may have f 
Jftin^e. the arrogant proposal you have m 
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one to their number, and that they may still be so pro- 
pitious to us, as to grant the continuance of that success. 
to our liffairs^ with which (hey have hitherto favored us. 
For my part, I am not ashamed of my country, nor do I 
approve of our adopting the rites of foreign nations, or 
learning from them how we ought to reverence our 
kings. To receive laws or rules of conduct from them^ 
What is it but to confess ourselves inferior to them ? 



T.— Cai?w Marius to the Romans / shewing the absurd^ 
ity of their hesitating to confer on him the Rank of 
Generalj merely on account of his Extraction. 

IT is but too common, my countrymen, to observe a 
material difference between the behavior of those who 
stand candidates for places of power and trust, before 
and after their obfaining them. They solicit them in 
one manner, and execute them in another. They set 
out with a grea^ appearance of activity, humility and 
moderation, and they publicly fall into sloth, pride and 
Hvarice.-^lt is, undoubtedly, no^easy matter to discharge, 
to tk^ general satisfaction, thi duty of a supreme com- 
mander, in troublesome times. To carry on with effect^ 
an expensive war, and yet be frugal of public money; 
to oblige those to serve, whom it may be delicate to of- 
fend ; to conduct, at the same time, a complicated varie- 
ty of operations ; to ooncert measures at home, answer- 
able to the state of things abroad ; and to gain every 
raluable end, in spite of opposition from the envious, the 
factious, and the disaffected — to do all this, my country-, 
men, is more difficult than is generally thought. 

But, besides the disadvantages which are common to 
me, with all others in eminent stations, my case is, in this 
respect, peculiarly hard — that whereas a commander of 
Patrician rank, if he is guilty of neglect or breach of du- 
ty, has his great connexions, the antiquity of his family^ 
the ii. -lortant services of his ancestors, and the multi- 
tudes he hasvby power, engaged in his interest, to screen 
him from condign punishment, my whole safety depends 
ttpon myself ; which renders it the more iodispensabfy 
%J 2 
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neer5?ar;^ lor ne to Uke care, that my eowiirct Ve cleAp 
tiiid i>)iexc^pti«n»bie; Besides, I am well aware, my 
countrymen, thai the eye of the puhliei»ttpon me; ami 
lliaf thoapjh tlie impartial, wiie prefer the real advantage 
of iLc cominonweallh to all other considerations, favor 
my pretensions, the Patrtetant want nothing so much, 
as aa occasion against me. It is, therefore, my fixed 
resolution, to use ray best endeavors, that you be not 
disappointed in me, and that their indirect designs a* 
gainst me may be defeated. 

1 have from my youth, been familiar with toils and 
\rith danger* I was faithful to your interest, my coun- 
trymen, when I served you for no reward but that of 
lionor. It is not my desi^ to betray yon, now that yott 
Imvc conferred upon me a place of profit. You have* 
rommiited to my conduct tlie war against Jogurtfaa.— 
The Patricians are ofTended at this.- But« where would 
he the wisdom of giving sueh a command to one of their 
lionorahle body ? A person of illustrioot brrth, of aa-^ 
eient family, of inuumerable statuesr— but of no eicperio 
once ! >V bat service would this long line of dead ances- 
tors, or hi» multitude of motidnless statues, do his coaii<> 
^y in the day of battle ? What could such a general do^ 
but in his trenidatiott and jnexperienee, have recourse 
to some inferior commander for direction, in difficuU 
iiea to which he was not himself equal P Thua, your Pa* 
trieian geuerat ^vonld, in fact, have a general over him j 
so that the acting commander would still be a Plehian. 
Bo true is this, my countrymen, that 1 have, myself^ 
known those that have been chosen consuls, begin their 
to read the history of their own country, i^' which, till 
that time, they were totally ignorant ; that is, they first 
obtained the employment, and then bethought them-* 
selves of the, qualifications necessary for the proper dis* 
charge of it. 

I submit io yoar judgment, Romans, on which side 
the advantage lies, when a comparison is made ^''*"' 
PaJrician hauelitiuess, and Plebiam experieoe 
very aetbns which they have only read, 1 1 
aeen, and paftly myself achieved. What t 
f eadioji^ 1 iKUdw by ftclioB* They are please 
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mj i«4aii btrth : I despise tbeir mean eliaracters. Want 
of birtli and fortune is the objection agaiiHt me ; uant 
•f personal worth against tbem. But are not all men 
of ibe same species P What eao make a difference be- 
(u'een.one man and another^ bnt the endowments of tbo 
mind ? For my part, I shall always look upon the brav-*' 
est man, as the noblest man. Suppose it wer^ required 
of the fathers of such Patricians as Albinos and Bestia, 
whether if they had their choice, they would desire son» 
of their character, or of mine : What wooldthey answer, 
but that they would wiiih the worthiest to be their sons ? 
If tlie Patricians have . reason to despise me^ let them 
likewise despise their ancestors, whose nobility was the 
fruit of their virtue. Do they envy the honors bestow*- 
ed upon me ? Let them envy, likewise, my labors, my 
abstinence, and the dangers 1 have undergone for my 
country, by whieh I have acquired them. But those 
worthless men lead such a life of inactivity, as if they 
despised any honors you can bestow ; whilst they aspire 
to honors as if tUey had deserved them by the most in- 
dastrious virtue. They lay claim to the rewards of ac- 
tivity* for their having enjoyed the pleasures of luxury. 
Yet none can be more lavish than they are, in praise- of 
their ancestors. And they imagine they honor them- 
selves by celebrating their forefathers $ whereas they 
do the very contrary ; for, as much as their ancestors 
were distinguished for their virtues, so much are they 
disgraced by their vices. The glory of ancestors east a 
light indeed', upon their posterity; but it only serves to 
shew what the descendants are. It alike exhibits to 
public view, their degeneracy and tlieir worth. 1 own I 
eannot boast of the deeds of my forefathers ; but I hope 
1 may answer the cavils of the Patricians, by standing 
up in defence of ifhat 1 have myself done. 

Observe now, my countrymen, the injustice of the 
Patricians* They arrosate To themselves- honors, on 
aceonnt of the exploits done by their forefathers, whilst 
they will not allow me the due praise, for porforming 
the very same sort of actions in my own person. He haa 
DO fttatues, they cry, of his family. He can trace no 
^eaerable line of aQeest<nc»* Whsi tWal^ Is it matter 
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of more praise to disgrace one's iilastrions aneeslors, 
than to become illiistrioos by one^s own eood behavior ? 
What if I can show no gtatucii of my family ? 1 ean 
show the standards, the armour & the trappings, which t 
have myself taken from the vanquished : 1 can show the 
scars of those wounds which I have received by facing 
the enemies of my country. These are my statues.—* 
These are the honors I boast of. Not left me by inherit- 
ance, as theirs ; but earned by toil, by abstinence, by va* 
lor; amidst clouds of dost and seas of blood; scenes nf 
action, where those effeminate Patricians, hIio endeavor, 
by indirect means to depreciate rae in your esteem, have 
never dared to show tb^ir faces. 

YI. — Speech of Publius Scipio to the Bovmn Avmyy he* 
fore the Battle of Ticin. 

WERE you, soldiers, the same army which I had. 
with me in Gaol, I might well forbear saying any thing 
to you at tliis time ; for what occasion could there be 
to ose exhortations to a cavalry, that had so signally van- 
quished the squadrons of ^he enemy upon the Rhone, or 
to legions, by whom that sanie enemy, flying before 
them, to avoid a battle, did, in effect, eonfesijt themselves 
conquered P But as these troops, having been enrolled 
.for Spain, are there with my brother Cneias, making 
war under my auspices, (as was the will of the senate 
and people of Rome) I, that you miffht have a consul for 
your captain against Hannibal and- the Carthaginians, 
have freely offered myself for this war. You, then, have 
a new general^ and I a new army. On this account a 
few words from .me to you, will be neither improper nor 
unseasonable. 

That you may not be miapprised of what, sort of ene- 
mies you are going to encounter, or what is to be fear- 
ed from them, ^bey are the very same, whom in a for- 
mer war, you vanquished both by land and' sea ; the same 
from whom you took Sicily and Sardinia, r~'' * 
have been these twenty years your tribatari 
will not, I presume, march against these mea ^ 
that courage with which you are wont to face r 
mies : but with a .certaiii aiiger and iodignat 
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as Tou would feel if you saw your slaves on a sudden 
rise up in arms against you. Conquered and enslaved, it 
is not boldnesss but necessity that urges them to battle; 
■nfess you eould believe, that those who avoided %ht' 
ing when their army was entire, have acquired better 
hope, by the loss -of two thirds of their horse and foot iu 
the passage of tlie Alps» 

But you have heard, perhaps, that though they are 
lew 10 number, they are men of stout hearts and robu<%t 
bodies ; heroes of such strength and vigour, as nothing is 

able to resist. Mere eliigiesi Nay, shadows of men.; 

wretches emaciated with hunger, and benumbed with 
eold 1 bruised and battered to pieces among the rocks 
and craggy cliffs I their weapons broken, and their hors- 
es weak and foundered ! Such are the cavalry, and such 
the infantry, with which you are going to contend ; not 
enemies, but the fragments of enemies. There is nothing 
which I more apprehend, than that it will be thought 
Hannibal was vanqiisished by the Alps, before we had 
any eonllict with him. But perhaps, it was fitting it 
should he so ; and that, with a people and a leader who 
had violated leagues and covenants, the gods themselves, 
without man's help, should begin the war, and bring it 
to a near conclusion ; and that we, who next to theg<>dis 
have been injured and offended, should happily finish 
what they have began. 

I need not be in any fear, that you should suspect me 
of saying these thins^s merely to encourage you, while 
inwardly 1 have a different sentiment. What hindered 
ine from going into 8pain? That was my province, where 
I should have had the less dreadot' A>}drubal, not Han«^ 
' iiibal, to deal with. B«t hearing, as I passed along the 
eoast ol*Ganl, of this enemy's march, I landed my troops, 
sr^it my horse forward, and pitched my camp upon the 
Rlione. A part of my cavalry encountered and defeat* 
ed that of the enemy. My infantry not being able to 
overtake theirs, which fled before us, I returaed to my 
fleet 5 and with all the expedition I eould use, in so 
long a voyage by sea and land, am come to meet them 
flit the foot of the Alps. Was it then my incliuation to 
uvoid a contest with this t,x?mendons Hannibu^l? And 
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liave I net with htm only by accident and ana wares ? 
Or am I come on pnrjiose to ehaUenge him to the com- 
bat? 1 would gladly try, whether the earth, within 
these twenty years has broui^ht forth a Hew kind of 
Carthaginians ; or whether they be the same sort of mem 
who fought at the Agates, and whom, at Eryx, you suf- 
fered to redeem themselves at eighteen denarii per 
head; whether this Hannibal, for labours and journeys, 
be, as he would be thought, the rival of Hercules ; or 
whether he be, what his father left him, a tribnlary, it 
Tassal, a slave to the Roman peopiv* Bid not the con- 
scLousness of his, nicked deed at Haguntum, tormei ■ bint 
and make him desperate, he would have some regard, if 
not to his conquered country, yet sorely to his own fam- 
ily, to his father's memory, to the treaty written with 
Amilear's own hand. We might have starved him in 
Eryx ; we might have passed into Africa with our vic- 
torious fleet, and in a few days, have dcstro^^ed Car- 
thage. At their humble supplication, we |iardoned 
them ; we released them when they were closely shut up 
withont a possibility of escaping; we made peace with 
them when they were conqnered. •When they were 
, distressed by the African war, we considered them, we 
treated them as a people UB:*3r our protection. And 
what is the return they make for all these favors ? 
Under the conduct of a hair*brained young man, they^ 
eome hither to overturn our state, and lay waste our 
country.- I could wish indeed, that it were not so; and 
that the war we are now engaged in, concerned only our 
own glory, and not our preservation. But the contest, 
at present is not for the possession of Sicily and Sardinia 
but o5 Italy itself^ nor is there behind us another army, 
which, if we should not prove the conqnerors, may inake 
head against our victorious enemies. There are no more 
Alps for them to pass, which might give us leisure to 
raise new forces. No, soldiers ^ here you must make 
your stand, as if you were just now before the wr"- '-^ 
Rome. Let every one reflect, that he has now to -'"^^ 
not only his own person, but his wife, his child 
helpless infants. Yet let not private considerat 
I<»ne possess tur minds $ let na remember that U 
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qf the senate and people of Rome are upon us : anct 
that as our force and eoura^ shall now prove, snch 
will be the fortune of that eity, and of the Roman em- 
jiirc. 

XiL'^Speech of Hannibal to Hie Carthaginian Jlrmyy 
on tlie same Occasion. 

I KNOW not, soldiers, whether you or your prisoti- 
ers be encompassed by fortune, with the stricter bonds 
and necessities. Two seas iiielose you on the right, and 
left ; not a ship to fly to for escaping. Before you is the 
Po, a river broader and more rapid than the Rhone ; 
behind you -:^ the Alps, over which, even when your 
numbers were nndiminished, you were hardly able to 
force a passage. Here, then, soldiers, you must either 
eonquer or die, the very first hour you meet the enemy. 

But the same fortune which has thus laid you undef 
the necessity of fighting, has set before your eyes the 
most glorious reward of victory. Should we by ou( 
Tulor, recover only Sicily and Sardinia, which were ra- 
Tished from our fathers, those^ would be no inconsidera- 
ble prizes. Yet what are those ? The wealth of Rome ; 
\%hatever riches she has heaped together in the spoils erf 
nations ; all these with the masters of them will be 
yours. ' The time is now come ta reap the full recora- 
pence of your toilsome inarches over so many mountains 
and rivers, and through so many nations, all of them in 
arms. Thi^i the place which fortune has appointed to be 
the limits of your labor; it is here that you will finish 
your glorious warfare, and receive an ^mple recompense 
of your completed service. For I would not have yon 
imagine, that victory will be as difficult as the name of 
H Roman war is great and sounding. It has often hap- 
pened, that a despised enemy has given a bloody battle ; 
and the most renowned kings and nations,^ have by a 
small force been overthrown. And if you but take 
away the glitter of the Roman name, what is there 
IV herein they may stand in eompetition with you ? For 
{to say nothing of your service in war, for twenty y ars 
together, with so much vulor and success) from the very 
pillars of Hercules, from the ocean^ fiom the utmost> 
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tiounds of the earth, through so many warlike nations 
of Bpain ami Gaul, are jou not eotne hither victorious'? 
auxl with whom are you now to figlit ? \Vith raw 6ol- 
diers, an undisciplined army, beaten, vanquished, ht- 
aieg^d by the Gauls, the very last summer ; an army un- 
known to their leader, and unacquainted with him. 

Or shall I who was. born, 1 might almost say, but 
certainly brought up, in the tent of my father, that moi^t 
excellent general; shall 1 the conqueror of Spain and 
Gaul^ and not only of the Alpine nations, but which is 
still greater, of the Alps themuelves— shall 1 compare 
myself with this half-year's captain P A captain, before 
whom should one place the two armies without their 
ensigns, I am persuaded he would not know to wbieh 
of them he is ennsuh I esteem it no small advantage, 
soldiers, that there is not one among you who has not of- 
ten been an eye-witness of my exploits in war; not one 
of whose valor I myself have not been a spectator, so 
. as to be able to name the times and places of his noble 
achievements; that with soldiers, whom 1 have a thou* 
sand times praised and rewardeil, and whose pupil I wa)i 
before 1 became their general, I shall march against an 
army of men, strangers to one another. 

On what side soever 1 turn my eyes, I behold all full 
of courage and. strength. A veteran infantry; a roost 
gallant cavalry ; you, my allies, most faithful and val- 
iant ; you, Carthaginians, whom not only your coun- 
try's cause, but the justest anger impels to battle. The 
hope, the eourage of assailants is always greater than of 
those who act upon the defensive. With hostile ban- 
ners displayed, you are come down upon Italy : Yon 
bring the war. Grief, injories, indignities, fire your 
minds and spur you forward to revenge. First, they 
demand me, that J, your general, should be delivered 
np to them ; next, all of you who had fought at the 
aiege of Hagnntum ; and we were to be put to death by 
the extremest tortures. Proud and cruel nation i Everv 
thing must be yours, and .v.t your disposal I You ar 
pi>'^eribe to us with whom we shall make war, with wi 
yya hioll make peace i You are to set us bouodii* <' 
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Xk9 up within hHls and rivers ; but you, you are W>t to 
observe the linaits which yourselves have fixed ! " Pass 
not the'Iberus.*' What next ? " Touch not the Sagun,* 
tines: Saguntum is upon the Iberus ; move not a step 
' towards that city/'^ Is it a small matter, then, that you 
have deprived us of our ancient possessions, Sicily and 
Sardinia? you would have Spain too. Well; we shall 
yieW Spain, and then— you will pass Into Africa. Will 
pass, did I say I— This very year they ordered one of 
their consuls into Africa— the other into Spain. No, 
soldiers, there is nothing left for us, but what we can 
vindicate with our swords. Come on, then. Be men. 
The Romans may, with more safety, be cowards ; they 
have their own country behind them, have places of ref- 
uge to fly to, and are secure from danger in the roads 
thither ; but 'fop you, there is no middle fortune between 
death and victory. Let this be but well "fixed in your 
minds ; and once again, I say you are cdnquerors. 

Vllh'^Sfieech q/ Jdherbul to the Roman Senate j imfilor" 
ing their asnstance against Jugurtha. 

Fathers ! 

IT is known to you, that king Micipsa^ my father, on 
his death*bed, left in charge to Jugurtha, his adopted son^ 
conjunctly with my unfortunate brother Hiempsal and 
n yself, the children of his own body, the administration 
of the kingdom of Numidia, directing us to consider the 
senate and people of Rome, as proprietors of it. He 
tharged us to use our heat endeavors to be serviceable 
to the Roman common wealtfi, in peace and war ; assure 
ing us, that your protection would prove to us a defence 
against all enemies, and would be instead of armiesy 
fortifications and treasure^. 

While my brother and I were thinliing of nothing but 
how 10 regii^ate ourselves according to the directions of 
our deceased father— Jugurtha — the most infamous of 
mankind '.—breaking through all ties of gratitude, and 
of common humanity, and trampling on the authority of 
the Roman commonwealth, procured the murder of my 
unfortunate brother, and has driven me from my throne 
and native country, though he knows I inherit from Xfxf 
Do 
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miuUather Massiniasa, and my father Midpei^ tbe 
inendship aild alliaoce of the Romans. 

For a princo to be reducedi by villanyy to my di6« 
tressful circumstances, is calamity enough ; but my mis* 
fortunes are heightened by the considevatbn^— that I find 
anysdf obliged to solicit your assistance, &thers> for the 
services done you by my ancestors, not for any I have 
been able to render you in my own person* Jugurtha 
Ias put it outof my power to deserve any thinff at yo^ 
hands ; and has forced me to be tnirthensome, ^before I 
t^ild be useful to you. Andyet^if I had no plea but 
sny undeserved mbery— -a once powerful prince^ the de« 
scendant of st race of illustrious mpnarchs, now, without 
aoiy fault of my own, destitute of every support, and re- 
duced to the necessity of begging foreign assistance a- 
Igainst an enemy who has seized niy throne apd my 
kingdom—- if my unequalled distresses were all I had to 
plead-— it would become the greatness of the RomaJ^ 
commonwealth, the arbitress of the world, to protect the 
injured, and to check the triumph ^f daring wickedness 
over helpless innocence.— -But to .provoke your ven» 
geance to the utmost, Jugurtha has drivep me from the 
iPery dominions, which the senate and the people of 
|kfme gave to my ancestors ( and from w^ich, my grand- 
frther and my father, under your umbrage, expelled Sy- 
phaxandthe Carthaginianb« Thus, Fathers^ your kind*^ 
ness to our family is defeated ; and Jugurtha, in injurinc> 
me, throws contempt on you, 

O wretched prince I O cruel reverse of fortune I 
father Micipsa I Is this the consequence of your gene* 
rosity ; that he whom your goodness raised to an equali- 
ty with your own children, should be the murderer of 
your children ? Must, then, the royal house of Numidia 
aluaysibe a scene of havpck and blood ? While Canh^o**^ 
remained, we suffered, as was to be expected, all t 

of hardships from their hostile attack^; our l ' 

near ; our only powerful ally, the Roman commpnwo » 
jit a distance. While we were so circumstances* i 
were always in arms and in action. When that r- > 

of Africa was no more, we congratulated ourse ^ 

the prospect of established peace. But instead of ^ i 
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beholcF the kingdom of Numidia drenched' with rcf b1 
Mood ; Mid the pnlyr suv^dving son of its late king ^j* 
ing from an adopted murderer, and seeking that safety 
in foreign parts, which he cannot command in his own 
luttgdom. 

» Whither— Oh! whither shall I fly? If I return to 
0ie royal palace of my ancestors, my father's throne is 
•eized by the murderer of my brother. What can I 
^ere expect, but that Jugurtha should hasten to imbruen 
In my blood, those hands which are now reeking with 
my brother's 1 If I were to fly for refuge or assistance 
to any other court— 4rom what prince can I hope fof 
protection, if the Roman commonwealth give meupS 
From my own family or friends, I hare no expectations* 
My royal father is no more. He is beyond the reach 
of violence, and out of hearing of the complaints of his 
Unhappy son. Were my brother alive, our mutual 
sympathy would be some alleviation. But he is hurried 
out of life in his early youth, by the very hand, which 
should have been the last to iiijnre any of the royal fam- 
lly of Numidia. The bloody Juj^nnha has butchered 
sll whom he suspected to be in my interest. Some 
have been destroyed by the lingering torment of the 
cross. Others have been given a prey to* wild beasts^ 
and their anguish made the sport of men, more. cmel 
than wild beasts. If there be any yet alive, they arc 
shut up in dungeons, the^e to drag out a Itfe, more intoli- 
erable than death itself. 

Look down, illustrious senators of Rome ! from that ^ 
height of power to which you are raised, on the unexam* 
pled distresses of a prince, who is, hy the cruelly of a 
wicked intruder^ become an outcast from all mankind. 
Let n'ot the crafty insinuations of him who retui.is n)ur- 
der for adoption, prejudice your judgment* Do not 
listen to the wretch who has butchered the son and rela- 
tions of a king, who gave him power to sit dn the same 
throne with his own sons. I have been informed that 
he labors, by his emissaries, to prevent your determin* 
ing any thing against him in his absence ; pretending 
that I magnify my distress, and might for him have staid 
in peace in my own kingdom. But if ever the time 
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comes when the clue vengeance from above shall over* 
take him, he will then dissemble as I do. Then he who 
now, hardened in wickedness, triumphs over those whom 
his violence has laid, lov/, will, in his tumy feel distress, 
and suffer for his impious ingratitude to mj father^ antj 
Ms blc^od-thirsty cruelty to my brotheLT. 

Oh murdered butchei*ed brother ! Oh, dearest to my 
heart— now gone forever from my sight ! but why should 
I lament his death ? He is, indeed, deprived of the blessed 
light of heaven, of life and kingdom, at once, by the ve- 
ry person, who ought to have been the first to hazard his 
oxrn life in defence of any one of Micipsa's family i But 
fts things are, my brother is not sa much deprived of 
tiiese comforts, as delivered from terror, from fligbtt 
from exile> and the endless train of miseries, which ren^ 
der life to me a burden. He lies full low, gored with 
VQunds, and festering in his own blood. But he lies in 
j^ace* He feels none of the miseries which rend my 
soul with agony and distraction, while I am set up a 
spectacle to all mankind, of the uncertainty of human 
affairs. So far from having it in my power to revenge 
liis death) I am not master of the means of securing my 
own life. So far from being in a condition to defend my 
kingdom from the violence of the uaurpcr, 1 am obliged 
to apply for foreign protection for my own person. 

Fathers! Senators of Rome ! The arbiters of the 
.world ! — To you I fly for refuge from the n^urderous fu- 
ry of iugurtha. By your affection for your children^ 
by your love for your country, by your own virtues, by 
' the majesty of the Roman commonwealth, by ail that is 
sacred, . and all that is dear to you, deliver a wretched 
prince from undeserved, unprovoked injuiy ; and save 
the kingdom of Numidia, which is your own property, 
from being the prey of violence, usurpation and <:ruelty. 
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IX«— *^ffecA of Canuleiua to the ConsuU $ in nohkh he 
demands that the Plebeiana may be admitted into the 
ConsuUhi/ii and that the Laws prohibiting Patrician% 
and Flebeiafis from intermarrying^ may be repealed* 

WHAT an iasult upon us is this ? If we are not so 
rich as the Patricians^ Are we not citizens of Rome as 
well as they ? Inhabitants of the same country ?— Mem- 
bers of the same community ? The nations bordering up* 
on Rome^ and even strangers more remote, are adi^iitted, 
not only to marriage with us, but to what is of mucli 
greater importance—- the freedom of the city. Are we, 
because We are commoners, to be worse treated than 
strangers ? And when v/e demand that the people may be 
free to bestow their offices and dignities on whom they 
please) Do we ask any thing unreasonable or new ? Do 
we claim more than their original inherent right ? What 
occasion theui for all this uproar, as if the universe were 
falling to ruin ? They were just going to lay violent hands 
upon me in the senate house. 

What I Must this empire, then, be unavoidably over- 
turned ! ^*ust Rome of necessity sink at once, if a Ple- 
beian, worthy of the office, should be raised to the Con- 
sulship ? .The Patricians, I am persuaded, if they could, 
would deprive you of the common light. It certainly 
ofifends them that you breathe, that you speak, that you 
have the shapes of men. Nay, but to make a commoner 
a consul, would be, say they, a most enormous thing.—- 
Numa F >mpilius, however, without being so much as a 
Roman citizen, was made king of Rome* The elder 
Tarquin, by birth not even an Italian, was nevertheless 
placed upon the throne. Servius TuUius, u.e son of a 
captive woman, (nobody knows who his father was) ob- 
tained the kingdom, as the reward of his wisdom and 
irlrtue. In those days, no man in whom virtue shone 
conspicuous, was. rejected or despised on account of his 
race and descent.^ And did the state prosper the less for 
that ? Were not these strangers the very best of all our 
kings ? And supposing, now, that a Plebeian should 
have their talents and merit, Would he be suffered to 
govern us ? 

Di>2 
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But) ^< we find, that, upon the, abolition of the regal 
power, no coramoner was chosen to the consulate/'— 
Andy what of that ? Before Nunaa's time) there were no 
pontiH* in Rome* Before Servius TuUius's days, there 
was no census, no division of the people into classes aftd 
centuries. Who ever heard of consul* before the ck- 
pulsion of Tarquin the Proud I Dictators, we all ksow, 
9re of modern invention ; and so are the ofilke^, of tri- 
bunes, s&dilies, quaestors.. Within these ten years we 
have made deceminrs, and wc have unmade Iheuti Is 
nothing to be done but what has been done before ?. That 
very law, forbidding marriages of Patricians with Plebe- 
ians, Is not that a new thing ?. Was there any such law 
before tlie decemvirs enacted it ? And a most shameful 
one: it is in a free state. Such marriages, it seems« will 
taint the pure blood of the nobility I Wby^ if they tbink 
so, let them take care to match their sisters and daugh* 
ters with men of their own sort. No Plebeian will do 
violence Co tlie daughter of a Patrician, Those are ex- 
ploits £or our prime nobles* There is no need to fear 
that we shall force any body into a coi^ract of marriageii 
But, to make an express law to prohibit nlUrriages of 
Patricians with Plebeians, Whajt is this but to show the- 
utmost contempt of us,and: to declare one part of. the com- 
xnunity to be impure and unclean ? 

They talk to us of the confusion there would be v^ 
fiimilies, if this statute should be repealed*. I wonder- 
they don^t make a law against a commoner's liying, near 
a nobleman, going the same road that he is going, or be« 
ing presents the same feast, or appearing in the same 
market place. 'They might as well pretend ^at these 
thing&make confusion in families, as that intermarriages 
willdoit« Does not every one know that the children 
%vill be ranked according to the quality of their &ther, 
let him be a Patriciaa or a Plebeian ? In short, it is, man^ 
ifest enough that we have nothing in. view, bu^ ♦*- »*?' 
treated as men and citizens ; nor can they who , ^ & 
our demand have any motive to it, but the love t ' ' 

neering. I woc^ fain know of you, consuls ar. -^ 

ekns, Is the sovereign power in the people of Rome: r 
in you ? I hope you will aUow> that the people c" it 
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their pleasure) either make a law or repeal one. And 
- will you, then, as soon as any law is proposed to them, 
pretend to list them immediately for the war, and hinder 
them from giving their suffrages, by kadztig them into 
the field? 

Hear me, consuls. Whether the news of the war you 
talk of be true, or whether it be only a false rumor, 
spread abroad ^r nothing but a color to send the people 
out of the city : 1 declare, as a tribune, that this peo- 
ple, who hare ah^eady so often spilt their blood in our 
country's cause, are again ready to arm for its defence 
and its glory, if they may be restored to their natural 
rights, and you will no longer treat us like strangers in 
our own country; but if you account us unworthy of 
your alliance, by intermaniages ; if you will not suffer 
the entrance to the chief offices in the state to be open ta 
all persons of merit, indifferently, but will confine your 
choict of magistri^tes to the Senate alone— -talk of wars 
«s much as ever yon piease-^aint in your i^rdinary dis- 
courses the league and power of our enemies, ten tinies 
more dreadful th^p you do now— -I decliire, that tliis peo- 
ple, whom you so much despise, and to. whom you are 
nevertheless indebted for all your victories, shall never 
more enlist themselves*— not a« man of them shall take 
arms — ^not a man of them shall expose his life for impe- 
rious lords, with whom he can neithet* share the dignities, 
^f the state, nor Iti' private life ha.ve any alliance by mar-^ 
riage* * 

%^m^^eech of Juniua JBrtitua aver the dead Body of Zu" 
cretia. 

YES^ noble lady, I swear hy thi<s blood, which was 
once so pure, and which nothing but royal ' yillanv could 
Itave polluted, tiiat I will pursue Lucius Tarquihius the 
proud, his wicked wife and llieir children, with -fire and 
sword ; nor will I ever sufTep any of that femily, or of 
any other whatsoever, ta be king in Rome. Ye gods, I ^ 
call you to witnesSvthis my oath !-^There, Romans, turn 
your eyes to that sad spectacle*— the dai^ter of Lucre- 
tia, Cdlatinus's wi&— she died by her own hand. See 
tbofe a noble lady, whom the lust of a Tarquin reduoad 
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to the necessity of being her own executioner, to attest j 
her innocence* Hospitably entertained by her, as a 
kinsman of her husband's, Sextus, the perfidious guest, I 
became her brutal ravisher. The chaste, the generous 
Lucretia, could not survive the insult Glorious wom- 
an ! But once only treated as a slave, she thought life no 
longer to be endured* Lucretia, as a woman, disdained 
a life that depended on a tyrant's will ; and shaU ve«— 
shall men, with such an example before our ey^, and 
after five and twenty years of ig^nominious servitude-— 
shall we, through a fear of dying, defer one single in- 
stant to assert our liberty ? No, Komans, now is the 
time ;^lhe favorable moment we have so long waited 
for, is come* Tarquin is not at Rome* The Patricians 
are at tlic head of the enterprise. The city is abund^t* 
lyprovided with n\en, arms, and all things necessary.—* 
There is nothing wanting to secure the success, if our 
own courage does not fail us* And shall those warriors 
who have ever been so brave when foreign enemies were 
to be subdued, or when, conquests were to be made to 
gratify the ambition and avarice of a^ Tarquin, be ti^en 
only cowards, when they are to deliver themselves from 
slavery ?— Some of you are perhaps intimidated by the 
army which Tarquin now commands* The soldiers, yoa 
imagine, will take the part of their general* Banish so 
groundless a fear. The love of liberty is natural to all 
men. Your fellow-citizens in the camp feel the weight 
of oppression, with as quick a sense as you that .are vv 
Rome ; they will as eagerly seize the occasion of throw* 
ing off the yoke. But let us grant that there are some 
among them, who through baseness of spirit, or a bad ed» 
ucation, will ^e disposed to &vour the tyrant. The 
number of these caivhe but small^ and we have means 
.sufficient in our hands to reduce them to reason. They 
have left us hostages more dear to them than life.-« 
Their wives, their ehildren, their fathers, their mothers,^ 
.are here in the city. Courage, Romans', the gods are for 
ns ; — those gods, whose temples and altars the impiou3 
Tarquin* has pro&ned, by sacrifices and libations, made 
with polluted hands, polluted with blood, and with num- 
.berless unexpiated crimes committed against hi^ subjects* 
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-«*Ye gods, , who protected our forefathers— ye genii, 
who watch for the preservation and glory of Rome> do" 
you inspire us with courage and unanimity in the glori- 
ous cause, and we willy to our Usi breathj defend your- 
worship from all* profanation ! 

m^^^Demoetkeneg to ihjt Athenian^ ejcciiing them tofiro9*^ 
ecute the war against Philifin 

WHEN T compare, Athenians, the speeches of some, 
amongst us, with their actions, I am at a loss tot recon«- 
cilc what I see with what I hear. Their protestations 
are full of zeal against the public enemy ; but theit 
xneasures are so inconsistent, that all their professions 
become suspected. By confounding you with a varietj^ 
of projects, they perplex your resolutions ; and lead yoq. 
from executing what is in your power, by engaging you 
in schemes not reducible to practice. 

^Tis true, there was a time, when we were powerful, 
enough, not only to defend our own borders, and protect 
our allies, but even to invade Philip in his own domio'^ 
ions. Yes, Athenians, there was^ such a juncture : I 
remember it well. But, by neglect of proper opportu* 
nities, we are no longer in a situation to be invaders ; it 
wiH be well for us, if we can provide for our own de- 
fence, and our allies. Never did any conjuncture require. 
so much prudence as this. However, I should not des- 
pair of seasonable remedies, had I the art to prevail with, 
you to be unanimous in right measures. The opportu- 
nities which have so often escaped us, have not been lost 
through ignorance or want of judgment, but through 
negligence op treachery. If I assume, at this time, 
more than ordinary liberty of speech, I conjure you to 
suffer patiently those truths, which have no other end 
but your own good. You have too many reasons to be 
sensible how much you have suffered by hearkening to 
sycophants. I shall, iherefore, be plain, in laying be- 
fore you the grounds of past miscarriages, in order tQ 
correct you in your future conduct. 

You may remember it is not above three or four years 
lunce we had the news of Philip's laying siege to the for-* 
tress of Juno, in Thrace* It was; as I think, in Octo< 
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ber we received this intelligence. We voted an imtne-* 
diate supply of threescore talents ; fimy men of war 
were ordered to sea ; and ao zealous, were we» thatr pre» 
ferring the necessities of the state to our very laws» our 
citizens above the age of five and fortj years, werstr 
commanded to serve. What followed? A whole year 
was spent idlyi without any thing done ; and it was but 
in the third month of the following year, a litUe after 
the celebration of the feast of Ceresi that Charaderoua 
set sail, furnished with no more than five talents, ani- 
ten galleys, not half manned. 

A rumor was spread that Philip was sick. That ru* 
nor was followed by another*— ^hat Philip was dead* 
And then, as if all danger died with him, you dropped 
your preparations ; whereas then, then was your time 
to push and be active ; then was your time to secure 
yourselves, and cbnfound him at once* Had your res» 
olutions, taken with so much heat, been as warmly sec- 
onded by action, you had then been as terrible to Phil* 
ip, as Philip, recovered, is now to you. " To what 
purpose, at this time, these reflecti<Mis ? What is done 
cannot be undone." ' Bat by your leave, Alhenia»«|. 
though past moments are hot to be recalled, past errors 
may be repeated. Have we not, now, a fresh provoca- 
tion to war ? Let the memory of oversights, by which 
you have suffered so much, instruct you to he more vig* 
ilant in the present danger. If the Olynthians are not 
instantly succored, and with your utmost efforts, yott 
become assistants to Philip, and serve him more effcc* 
tually than he can help himself. 

It is not, surely, necessary to warn you, that votes 
alone can be of no consequence. Had >our resolutions, 
of themselves, the' virtue to compass what you intend, 
we should not see them multiply every day, as they do, 
and upon every occasion, with so tittle effect ; nor wr«^W 
Philip be in a condition to brave and affront us in s 
manner. Proceed, then, Athenians, to support ] r 
deliberations with vigor. You have heads caps " f 
advising what is best; you have judgment and c._^ 
ence to discern what is right ; and you have power 1 
opportunity to execute what you determine. '^^ t 



«^tm(& «o propor i^raetmi? What occasioD so In^py^ 
j|ia4 when ean^u hcipe for mtk anotker, if this be negw 
^Ih^? tfasBok Phi^ canlNuy to idl treatievinBultuI 
-|«li in Tbrftcei Does he notf lit this instant^ straiten and 
jpYitde yovir rconfederaiest whem you have aolemnlf 
e«H>iiita.fm>teet ? la he net an implacaUe enemy ? A 
/SMiUeeii ally ? The tiaiiiyerof pioi^inces to whieh he has 
W tide not pretence ? Astranper^abarbariany a tyrant t 
Audi indeed) what is he not ? ' 

Ot>9eryet I beseech yen, men of AthenS) kow difierent 
f enr eeadufit appears^ frem the pri3u:tiGes ef yonr ancea- 
|p«a» They were friends strath and plain dealing, and 
^delpaled flattery and servile compUance^ By unanimous 
eeiisentt they continued arbiters of aH Greece, for the 
H^ee of fi3!rty''five years* vitheut interruption ; a public 
fund of no less than ten thousand talents, was ready for 
H^ emerg^cy : Ahey eaeesGised o?er the kings of Mace* 
itoy^hat authority which is <||||e to barbarians ; obtained 
'1p#thipy sea and land, in their own persons, frequent and 
signal victories ; and, by their noble exploits, transmit* 
led to posterity an i ^mortal memoiy of their virtue, 8u« 
:|^erior to the reach of malice and detraclion. It is to 
Item we owe that great number of publick edifices, by 
which the city of Athens exceeds all the rest of the 
if^rld in beauty and magnificence. It is to them we 
^w^e so many stately temples, so richly embellished, bui^^ 
al)Ove allt adorned with the spoils of vanquished ene-' 
mies. But visit their own private habitations ; visit the 
kouses of Aristides, Miltiades, or any other of those pat* 
riol^ of antiquity : you will find nothii^ not the least 
inark or ornament, to distinguish them from their neigh* 
-Wrs. They took part in the government, not to enrich 
themselves, but the public ; they had no scheme or am* 
bition but for the public ; nor knew any interest, but 
for the public. It was by a close and steady application 
to- the general good of their country, by an exemplary pi- 
ety towards the immortal gods, by a strict faith and 
religious honesty betwixt man and man, -and a modera- 
tion always uniform, and -of a piece, they established that 
reputation, which remains to this dayi and will last to 
utmost posterity. 
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Such} O men of Athens; were your ancestors ; so gto- 
jious in the eye of the ifrorld ; so bountiful and munifi- 
cent to their country ; so sparing, so modest, so self-dc* 
nying to themselves. What resemblance can we find 
in the present generation of these great men ? - At a 
time when your ancient competitors have left you a clettr 
stage ; when the Lacedemonians are disabled ; the The- 
bans employed in troubles of their own ; when no other 
state whatever is in a condition to rival or molest yon ; 
in short) when you are at fuU liberty ; when von have 
•the opportunity and the power to become once more the 
sole arbiters of Greece ; you permit, paiiently, whole 
provinces to be wrested from you ; you lavish the pubfic 
money in scandalous and obscure uses ; you suffer your 
allies to perish in time of peace, whom you preserved in 
time of wsr } and, to sum up all, you yourselves, by your 
mercenary court, and servile resignatiou to the voll and 
pleasure of designing insi^pus leaders, abet, encourage 
and strengthen the most dangerous and formidable o^ 
yotir enemies* Yes, Athenians, I repeat it, you your* 
selves are the contrivers of your own ruin. Lives there a 
man who has. confidence enough to deny it ?«-^Let him 
arise and assign, if he can, any other cause of the success 
and prosperity of Philip. " But," you reply^ ^^what Athens 
may have lost in reputation abroad, ^>e iias gained in 
splendor at home. Was there ever a greater appearance 
of prosperity ? A greater face of plenty ? Is not the city 
enlarged ? Are nut the streets better paved, houses re* 
paired and beautified ?**'— Away with such trifles. Shall I 
be paid with cAliters ? An old square new vamped up ! 
A fountain 1 An aqueduct ! Are these acquisitions to 
brag of ? Cast your eye upon the magistrate, under whose 
ministry yoi boast these nrecious improvements. Behold 
the despicable creature raised, all at once, from dirt to op- 
ulence ; from the lowest obscurity to the highest hon- 
ors. Haye not some of these upstarts built private hous* 
es and seats, vieing with the most sumptuous of our pvlb* 
lie palaces ? And how have their fortunes and their pow* 
er increased, but as the commonwealth has been ruined 
and impoverished ? 
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To what are we \o impute these disorders ? And to 
"what cause assign the d^cay of a state» so powerful and 
lIourisbiBg in past times ? The reason is plain.— The 
aer^ant Is now become the master. The magistrate was 
thetu subsenrient to the people ; punishments and re- 
wards were properties of the people ; all honors, dig- 
nities and preferments, were disposed by the voice and 
. fay^r of the |>eople ; blit the magistrate now has usurp- 
ed the right of the people, and exercises an arbitrary au- 
thority over his ancient and natural lord. You^ misera- 
ble people ! (the mean while without money, without 
friends) from being the ruler, are become the servant j 
from being the master, the dependent ; happy that these 
governors, into whose haS^ds you have thus resigned 
your own power, are so good and so gracious as to con- 
tinue your poor allowance to see plays. 

Believe me, Athenians, if recovering from this leth- 
argy) you wo^ld assume the ancient freedom and spirit 
of yoor fathers ; if you would be your own soldiers 
and your own commanders, confiding no longer your 
affairs in foreign or mercenary hands ; if you would 
<:harge yourselves with your own defence, employing 
abraad, for the public, what you #aste in unprofitable 
pleasures at home ; the world might, once more, behold 
you making a figure woi'thy of Athenians. " You 
"wonld have us then (you say) do service in our armies, 
in our own persons ; and for so doing, you would have 
the pensions we receive,in time of peace, accepted as pay, 
In time of war. Is it thus we are to understand you V* 
-~Yes, Athenians, 'tis my plain meaning, I would make 
it a standing rule, that no person, great or little, should 
be the better for the public money, who should grudge 
to employ it for the public service. Are we in peace ? 
The public is charged with your subsistence. Are we in 
v?ar, or under a necessity at this'time, to enter into a 
'war ? Let your gratitude oblige you to accept, as pay, 
in d^eqce of your benefactors, what you receive, in 
peace, as mere bounty.— —Thus, without any innova- 
tion ; without altering or abolishing any thing, but per- 
' vicious novelties, introduced, for the encouragement of 
^ slcrth and idleness ; by converting only, for the future, 
the same funds, for the use of the serviceable, which are 
Ee 
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speat) at present, vpbn the unprofitable r yoti may be 
well served in your armies ; your troops regularly paid ; 
justice duly administered ; the public revenue^^ reformed 
and increased ; and every member of the commoQwealih 
rendered useful to his country, according to his age and 
abilityi witlioul any further btirthen to the state. 

ThiS) O men of Athens, is what my duty prompted 
me to represent to you upon this occasion. May the 
Gods inspire you» to determine upon such measures^ as 
may be most expedient for the particular and general 
good of our country 1 

XII.— -JTu/^iVrr to (he inftriar Deitiesf farbidd^ them to 
take any Fart in the Contention between the GrcekB and 
TVc/on^.— i^HoMER. 

AURORA, now, fiiir daughter of the dawn. 
Sprinkled with rosy*1ight the dewv lawn $ 
When Jove conveird me senate or the skies. 
Where high Olympus' cloudy tops ari$e« 
The sire of gods his awful silence brdke : 
The heavens, atteutive,. trembled as Tie spoke :— — 
** Celestial states ! Immortal gods ! Give ear : 
Hear our decree j and reverence what ye hear : 
The fis'd decree, l^hich not all heaven can move : 
Thou fate fi^l it : and ye powers approv<f . 
What ^d shall enter yon forbidden field. 
Who yields assistance or but wills to yield ; 
Back to the skies, with shame he shall be driven, 
Gash'd with dishpnest wounds, the scotn of heaven r 
Or, from our sacred hill, with fury thrown. 
Deep in the dark Tartarean gulf shall groan ; 
With burning chains fix'd to the brazen floors, 
Apd lock'd by hell's inexorable doors : 
As far beneath th* infernal centre hurl'd 
As from' that centre to th* ethcrial world* 
Let each, si^missive^ dread those dire abodes, 
Ko« tempt the vengeance «f the god of gods. 
League ?»U your forces, then, ye powers above z . 
Tour strength unite against the might of Jove. 
Let down our golden everlasting chain. 
Whose strong embrace holds heaven, and earth and naiil 
Strive all of mortal and imtnortal birth. 
To drag, by this, the thund^rbr down to earth. 
Ye strive in vain. If I but stretch this hand. 
% heave the |^ods, the ocean and the land. 
X fix the cbam to great Olympus' height. 
And the vast world hangs trembling in my si|p 
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For sach I reign unboanded and ftbove \ 



And such are men, and gods, compared to J ve 



I* 



TiUh'^JSheas to Qjieen^ Dido^ graing an Account of the 
Sack of ITrpt/.— Virgil. 

ALL were ottentive to the godlike man. 
When from hia lofty couch, he thus began :— 
Great Qjieen ! What you command roe to relate 
Renews the sad remembrance of our fate ; 
An empire from its old foundations rent. 
And every woe the Trojans underwent ; . 
A pop'lous city made a desert place ; 
All that I saw and part of which I was, 
Not e*en the hardest of our foes could hear, 
Nor stern Ulysses tell without a tear. 

*Twa8 now the dead of night, when sleep rep^ks 
Our bodies worn with toils, our minds witli cares, 
When Hector's ghost before my sight appears : 
Shrouded in blood he stood, and bath'd in tears : 
Such as when, by the fierce Pelides slain, 
Thessalian coursers dragg'd him o'er the plain. 
Swoln were hia feet, as when the thongs were thrust 
Through the picrc'd limbs ; his body black wiUi dust. 
Unlike that Hector, who, return'd from toils 
Of war, triumphant, in iEacian spoils ; 
Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire, 
Hurling amidst their fleet$ the Fhrygian fire. 
Hia luMT aad beard weri^ clotted ^tin with gore : 
The ghastly wounds ke for his country bore. 
Now fitream'd afreali. 
I wept to see the visionary man ; 
And, whilst my trance continued thus began ; 

** O light of Trojans, and support of Troy, 
Thy father's charaplon, and thy -country's joy I 
O long expected by thy friends ! From whence 
Art thou so late retum'd to our defence I 
. Alas ! what wounds are these ? What new disgrace 
Deforms the manly honors of thy face ?" 

The spectre groaning from his inmost breast. 
This warning, in these mournful words, express'-d. 

•• Haste, goddess born ! Escape by tinjely fligJht, 
The flames and horrors of this fatal night ; 
Thy foes ali'eady have possess'd our wall ; 
Troy nods from high, and totters to her falL 
Enough is paid to Priam's royal name, 
. Enough to country, and to deathless fame. 
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If by a mortal arm my father's throne 
Could have been saY'd^this arm the leat bad done. 
Trov now commends to thee her future state. 
And gives her gods companions of her fate ; 
Under their umbrage hope for happier walls. 
And follow where thy various fortune calls." 
He said, and brought froni forth the sacred choir. 
The gods and relics of th* immortal fire. 

Now peals of shouts came thundering from afiir,. 
Cries, threats, and lou^ lament, and mingled war. 
The noise approaches, thoiigh our palaee stood 
Aloof from streets, embosomTd close with wood j: 
Louder and louder still I hear th* alarms 
Of human cries distinct, and clashing arms. 
Fear broke my slumbers. 
1 mount the terrace ; thence the town survey,- 
And listen what the swelling sounds Convey. 
Then Hector's faith was manifestly clearM ;. 
And Grecian fraud in open light appeared. 
The palace of Deipholus ascends 
In smokey flames, and catches on bis friends. 
Ucalegon bums next ; the seas are bright 
With splendors not their own, and shine with sparkling light 

New clamors and new clangors now arise. 
The trumpets voice, with agonizing cries. 
With phrenzy seizM, I run to meet th' alarms^ 
Resolv'd on death* resolv'd to die in arms. 
But first to gather friends, -with whom t' oppose. 
If fortune favored, and repel the foes. 
By courage rous'd, by love of country fir'd. 
With sense of honor and revenge inspirM* 

Pantheus, Apollo's priest, a sacred name^ 
Had'scap'dthe Grccianswords and pass'd the flame r 
With relics loaded, to my doors be fled. 
And by the hand his tender grandson led. 

" What hope, O Pantheus ? Whither can we run t 
Where make a stand ? Or, What can yet be done V 
Scarce had I spoke, when Pantheus, with a groati, 
. ** Troy is no more ! Her glories now are gone. 
The fatal day, th* appointed hour is come. 
When wrathful Jove's irrevocable doom 
'i'ransfers the Trojan state to Grecian hands r 
Cur city's wrapPt in flames f the foe commands. 
To several posts their parties they divide ; 
Some block the narrow streets ; some scour the wide. 
The bold they kill ; th* unwary they surpise ; 
Who fights meets death, and death finds him who ftiesv" 
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XIV.— Afo/ocA, the fallen Angel^ to the infernal fiowersi 
in/:Uing tliem t9 renew the H^ar*— Milton. 

MY sentence ib for open war. Of wiles 
More unexpert, I boast not $ then let those 
Contrive who need : or when they need, not now* 
For while they sit contriving, shall the rest. 
Millions that stand in arms, and long^ing wait 
The sigfnal to ascend, sit lin^'ring here. 
Heavens fugitives, and for their dwelling }>lace 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame. 
The prison of his tyranny, who reigns 
By our delay ? No ; let us rather choose, 
Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at once, 
O'er heaven's high towers to force resistless way. 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms. 
Against the tort'rer ; when, to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 
Infernal thunder ; and for lightning, see 
Black iire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his angels— *nd his throne itaen, 
Mix'd with Tartarean sulphur and strange fire. 
His own invented torments. But perhaps. 
The way seems difficult and steep to scale. 
With upright wing, against a higher foe. 
X.et such Rethink them, if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not still. 
That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat ; descent and faH 
To us is adverse. Who birt felt of late. 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursued us through the deep. 
With what compulsion and Uborious flight, 
We sUBk,thus low ? Th' ascent is easy then, 
Th' event is fear*d. Should we again provoke 
Our stronger, some worse way his wrath may find, 
To our destruction ; if there be in hell. 
Fear to be worse dcstroy'd : What can be worse 
Than to dwell here, driven out from blis*, condemn'd * 
In this abhorred deep to utter woe ; 
Where pain of un extinguish able fire, 
Must exercise us without hope of end, 
. The vassals of his anger, wlien the scourge 
Inexorable, and the tort'ring hour '** - 

Calls us to penance ? More destroyed than thns 
We should be quite abolish'd and expire. 
. What fear we then ? What doubt we to inctnse 
His utmost ire ? Which to the height enrag'd, 
Will either quite consume us, am.' reduce ' 
Ee 2 
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Than miserable, to have eternal being) 

Or if our substance be indeed divine, j 

And cannot coase to be, ^e are at "worst . j 

On this side nothing ; and by proof we feel 1 

Our power sul&eient to disturb this hi^^n, 

An4 with perpetual inroads to alarm, j 

Though inaccessible, his fatal throne s 

Whicb, if not victory, i» yet revenge, r ' 

XV.— ^f^e^ of BeHaly advising Ptace^^^Xih \ 

1 SHOULD be much for opea war, O peers. 
As not behind in hate, if what was urg'd • ! 

Main r^aaon to persuade immediate war« -^ 
Did not diissuade the ;most> and seem to ciksl j 

Ominous conjecture on the whole success ; j 

When he who most excels in feats of arms, - I 

In what he counsela, and in what excels* 
Mistrustful, grounds his courage o<k despair j 

And utter dissolution, as the scope \ 

Of all his aijn, after some dire reirenre. ' ; 

First, what rerenge ? The towers of heaven atie filt^ 
With armed watcii* that render all access i 

Impregnable ; oft on the bordering deep i 

Encamp their lemons ; or» with obscure wing, \ 

Scout far and wide, into the realm of night. 
Scorning surprize. Or could we break our way _ I 

By force, and at our heels all hell shoidd risie " - 

With blackest insurrection, to confound 
Heaven's purest light— yet our great enemy, . | 

All incorruptible, would on his throne. 

Sit unpolluted ; and th' etherial mould, i 

Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser ^e. 
Victorious. Thus repuls'd, our final hope { 

Is flat despair. We must exasperate j 

Th' almighty victor to spend all hib ragcy i 

And that must end u« % ^at must be our cure. 
To be no more. Sad fate ! For who would lose. 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being. 
Those thoughts that wander throu|£h eternity. 
To perish rather, swallow*d up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

.Devoid of sense and motion ? And who knows, j 

Let this be good> whether our angry foe , ] 

Can give it, or will ever ? How he can, I 

Is doubtful i that he never will iS: sure. 
Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire". 
Belike through impotence, or unaware, >• 
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To give hia enemiefl their wisb» and end 
Them in his anger, whom his linger saves 
^ To punish en^ess ? Wherefere cease we then I 
Say they who counsel war, we are decreed» 
Reserv^ and dettinM to eternal woe ? 
Whatever doings what caa sufier more. 
What can we suffer worse ? Is this then worst. 
Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms ? 
What when we fled amain, pursued and struck 
With heaven's afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us I This hell then seem'd 
A refuse from those wounds ; or when we lay 
Chain'd on the burning lake 1 That sure was worse. 
What if the breatli that kindled those grim fires, 
AwaVd should blow them into sevenfold rage. 
And plunge us in the flames ? Or from above 
Should intermitted venseance arm again 
His red right hand to plague us ? What if all 
Her stores were open'd and this Armament 
Of heU should spout her cataracts of fire. 
Impendent horrors, threatening hideous fall 
One day upon our heads ; while we perhaps, 
Besignhig or exhorting glorious war. 
Caught in a fiery tempest, shall be hurl'd 
Each on his rock transfixed, the sport and prey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds, or forever sunk 
Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains ; 
There to converse with everlasting groans^ 
Vnre spited, unpitied, unrepriev'd* 
Ages of hopelessjend I This would be worse. 
War, therefore, open or oonceal'dj alike 
My voice diss«Me«. 



SECTION V. 

DRAMATIC PIECES. 

I. t)lALOGUES. 

^ l.-^^Btlcour and 5/oc^we//.— .Wxst ImdianjI 

Si k TV/r^* BELCOUR, I am rejoiced to see you j 

^^ ' jl\ji you are welcome to England 

Bel. I thank you heartily, good Mr. Stockwell* Yba 
and I have long conversed at a distance ; now we are 
met; and the pleasure this meeting gives me, amply 
compensates for the perils I have run through in accom- 
plishing it. 

Stock, What perils, Mr. Belcour ? I could not have 
thought you would have met with a bad passage at thk 
time o'year. / 

Belt Nor did we. Courier like, we came posting to 
your shores, upon the pinions of the swiftest gales that 
ever blew. It is upon English ground all my difficuK 
vies have arisen ;: it is the passage from the river side I , 
complain of. 

Stock. Indeed ! What obstructions can you have met 
between this and the river side ? 

BtL Innumerable ! Your town's as full of de&les a» 
the island of Corsica ; arid I believe they are as obsU- 
nalely defended. So much hurry, bustle and confusion 
on your quays ; so many sugar casks, porter bulls and 
common council nruin in your streets ; that unless a man 
m.arched with artillery in his front,* it is mor^ than the 
labor of an Hercules can e^ect^ to make any tolerable 
way through your town# 

Stock, I am sorry you have been so incommoded. 

Bel. Why, truly it was all my own fault. Accustom- 
ed to a land of slaves, and out of patience with the whole 
tribe of customhouse extortiKmers, boatmen^ tidewaiters 
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and \»at«r bailiffs, that beset me on all sides, Tvorse than 
a^swarm trf moschetioes, I proceeded aMittle too roughly 
'toi>rusJb ihem away with my rattan. The sturdy rogues 
took this in dudgeon ; and beginning to rebeU the mob 
chose dllferent sides, and a furious scuffle ensued ', in 
the course of which, my person and apparel suffered so 
inuch, that I was obliged to step into the first tavern to 
refit, before I could make my approaches in any decent 
trim. 

Stock, Well, Mr. Belcour, it is a rough sample yon 
have had of my countrymen's spirit ; but I trust you will 
not think the worse of them for it. 

£eL Not at all, not at all : I like them the better. — 
Were 1 only a visitor, I might perhaps wish them a little 
more tractable ; but, as a fellow subject, and a sharer 
in their freedom, I appjaud their spirit^-though I feel 

the effects of it in every bone in my skin. Well, Mr. 

' Stockwell, for the first time in my life, here am I in 
England : at the fountain head of pleasure ; in the land 
of beauty, of arts and elegancies. My happy stars have 
given me a good estate, and the conspiring winds have 
blown me hither to spend it. 

Siock. To use it, not to waste it, I should hope ; to 
treat it, Mr. Belcour, not as a vassal x>ver whom you 
have a wanton despotic power, but as a subject whom 
yea are Jbtoupd to govern 'vUh a temperate and restrain- 
ed authority. 

Bei, True, Sir, most truly said ; mine's a commission, 
not a right ; I am thci offspring of distress, and every 
child of sorrow is my brother. While I have hands to 
hold, therefore, I will hold them open to mankind. But 
Sir, my passions are my masters ; they take me where 
they will ; and ofieniimcs they leave to reason and vir- 
tue, nothing but my wishes and my sighs. 

Stock.' Comejt come, the man who can accuse, corrects 
himself. 

J3el, Ah I That is an office I am weary of. I wish a 
friend would take it up ; I would to heaven you had 
leisure for the employ. But did you drive a trade to 
the four corners of the world, you would not find th^ 
task so toilsome i^s tol^eep me from &ults. 
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Siock, Well, I mn not discouraged. This candor telfo 
me I should not have the fault of self conceit to combat i 
that, at least) is not amongst the number. 

Bei, No ; if I knew that man on earth who thotight 
more humbly of me than £ do of myself, I wottld lake 
his opinion) and forego my own. 

Stoek, j^nd were 1 to choose^a pupil, it should be- one 
of your complexton : so if you will come along with me^ 
M*e will agree upon your admission, and enter upon • 
course of lectures directly. 

Bel. With all my hearts 

II.-*-.Za«fy Townly and Lady Grace j'^ 

PaOVOKED HuSftAMD, 

Lad^j T, OH, ray dear Lady Grace ! How could you 
leave me so unmercifully alone ail this while ? 

Lady G, I thought my Lord had been with you. ^ 

Lady T, Why, yes— and therefore I wanted your re- 
lief ; for he has been in such a fiuster here-— — 

Lady G. Bless jne I For what ? 

Lady T, Only our nsual breakfast ; we have each of 
us hadx2ur dish of matrimonial comfort this morDing-<^ 
we have been charming company. 

Lady <x« I am mig;* *y glad of it ; sure xt taaat be a 
vast happiness, when man and wife can giv« themselves 
the same turn of copy^rsatioD 1 

Lady T, Oh, the prettiest thing in the world I 

Lady G. Now I should be afraidi that where two peo- 
ple are every day together so, they must be often in want 
of something to talk upon* 

Lady T, Oh, my dear, you ere the most mistaken ki 
the world I Married people have things to talk of, child, 
ihat never enter into the imagination of others.— -Why,^ 
here's my Lord and I, now ; we have not been married 
above two short years, you know, and we have alriaady 
eight or ten things constantly in bank, that whenever we 
want company, we can take up any one of them for two 
hours together, and the subject never tlie flatter \ na;, 
if we have occasion for it, it will be as fresh next day 
too, as it waj$ the first ho\ir it entertained ua. 

Lady G. Certainly, that must be vastly preup 
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JLadf r. Ob, thtre'fe no life like It ! Why, t'other 
d«y> for example, \7hen yon dined abroad, my Lord and 
ly after a pretty cheerful tete a tete meal, sat us down 
^y the fireside, in an easy, indolent, pick tooth way, for 
about a qutrter of an hour, as if we had not thought of 
one another-s being in the rbom.«-->At last, stretching 
himself atid yawning-— My dear, says he aw- ■ you 
came home Tery late last night.— -'Twas but just turn* 
€d of two> says !» ■ ■■■ ■! was in be d aw by eleven 
says he.— -~So you are every night, says I.-— ^ Welly' 
says he, I am amazed you can sit up so late. ■ ■ H ow 
can you be amazed, says I, at a thing that happens so 
olten ?<^*-*rUpon whioh we entered into a conversation 
*«-«nd though this is a point that has entertained us above 
fifty times already, we always find so many pretty new 
things to say upon it, that 1 believe in my soul it will 
last as long as I live* 

Lady G. Bui pray, in such sort of family dialogues 
(though extremely well for passing the time) does*nt 
there now snd then enter some little witty sort of bit- 
terness ? 

Lady T, Oh yes ! Which does not do amiss at all. 
A smart repartee* with a zest of recrimination at the 
head of it, makes the prettiest sherbert. Aye, aye, if 
-we did not mix a little of the acid with it a matrimonial 
aociety would be so luscious, that nothing but an old 
liquorish prude would be able to bear it. 

Lady G. Well, certainly you have the meat elegant 
laste 

Lady T, Though to tell you the truth, my dear, I 
rather think we sqiteezed a little too mtich lemon into 
it this bout ; for it grew so sour at last, that I think 
——I almost told him he was a fool^— — and he again 
t alked something oddly— —of turning me out oif 
doors. 

Lady G. Oh S have a care of that* 

Lady T. Nay, if he should, I tnajr l!hank my own 
sHse father for it. 

LadyG, How 80 ? . 

Zflwfy T, Why, when my good Lord first openied his 
hoinonMe trenches hefore me, my udacoountsbie 
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papa, in whose hands I theix was^ gave me ttp at dis- 
cretion. . . 

Lady G, How do you mean ? 

Lady T, He said the wives of this age were G<une to 
that pass, that he would tiot desire even his own daugh- 
ter should he trusted with pintnoney ; so that my whoie 
train of separate inclinations are le£t entirely at the mer- 
cy of a husband's odd humor. 

Lady G. Wbyi that indeed is enough to make a wo- 
man of spirit look about her. 

Lady T, Nay 9 hut to be serious, my dear-^What 
would you really have a woman to do in my case i 

Lady G. Why if I had a sober husband as you bavOf 
I would make myself the happiest wife in the world* 
by being as sober as he. 

Lady 7\ Oh, you wicked thing 1 How can you teaze 
one at this rate, when you know he is so very sober that 
(except giving me money) there is not one thing in the 
world he can do to please me. And I^ at the same time, 
partly by nature, and partly, perhaps, by keeping the 
best company, do with tny soul love almost every thing 
>e hates. J dote upon assemblies ; my heart bounds 
jat a ball, and at an ppera-<-I expire. Then I Jove play 
to distraction ; cards enchant me — and dice---put me 
out of my little wits* Dear, dear hazard ! O mrbat a 
flow of spirits it gives one I Do you never play at haz- 
ard, child ? . . " 

Lady <?. Oh. never 1 I don't think it sits well upon 
women ; there's something so masculine, so much the ^ 
air of a xiike in it. You see how it makes the men 
,8wear and curse f and when a woman Is thrown into the 
name passionx*»wby-« 

Lady T. That's very tr«e ; one is a little put to it, 
^pmetlmes, not to make use of the same words to ex- 
press it. 

Lady G. Well, and upon 111 luck, pray what words are 
jrou realty forced to make use of ? 

Lady T. Why, upon a very hard case indeed, when a 
sad wrong word is rising jast to one's tongue's end| I 
give a great gulph and-<-«swallow it. 

Lady G« Well-^and is it not bnough .to make yott 
forswear play as long as you live ^ 
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Lady T^ Oh, yes i I have foresworn it* 

Lady G. Seiiofisly t 
^ Lady T, Solenmly', a thousand times ; but then one 
M constantfy foresworn. 

Lady G, And how can you answer that ? ' 

Lady T. My dear, what we say when we are losers^ 
we look upon to be no more binding; than a lover's bathf 
w a great man's promise. But I beg pardon, child : I 
-should not lead you so far into the world ; you are a 
prude, and design to live soberly* 

Lady 6. Why, I confess my nature and my educa- 
tion do in a j^ood degree confine me that way. i 

Lady T. Well, how a woman of spirit (for you don't 
-waul that, child) can dream of living soberly, is to ma in- 
conoeivable ; for ^a will marry, I suppose. 

Lady G« I caii't tell but I may. 

JMdy T. And wop't you live in town ? 

Z>ady G. Half the year I ahould like it very well. ' 

Lady T. Sty aurs I And you would really live lA 
4«ondon half the year, to be sob^r in it 1 

Lady G. Why not ? 

Lady Tm Why can\ you as well go and be aober ia 
Hhe^ country ? 

Lady G. So I would— **othcr half year. 

Lady T. And pray, what comfortable scheme of life 
would you form now for your summer and winter sober 
entertainments ? 

Lady G. A scheme that I think might very well con* 
4ent us. 

Lady 7*. Oh, of all things, let's hear it. 

Lady G. Why, in summer I could pass my leisure 
hotir^ in riding, in reading, walking by a qan^, or sit* 
ling at the end of it under a great tree ; in dressing, 
diniiig, chatting with an agreeable friend ; perhaps 
hearing a little music, taking a dish of tea, or a game at 
cards— iioberly ; managing my family, looking into its 
accounts') pitting with my children, if I had any ; or in 
a thousand other innocent amusements — soberly ; and 
f>oa«ibIy, (^ these means, I might induce my husband to ' 
^e as sober m myself. 

Mjttdy r. Well, my dear, thou art an astoaishing crea* 
F r 
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ture! For sure such primitive antedilumn notions wctf 
life have not been in any head these thousand years*. i 
Under a great tree i ha ! ha ! ha I-^^But I beg we nnqr 
have the sober town scheme too— -for I am charmed with 
the country one« 

Lady G. You shall ; and Til try to stick to my sobriety 
^eretoo. 

JLtjiiiy T, Well, though I am sure it will give me the 
Tapors, I must bear It. 

Lad^ 6r. Why, then,, for fear of your Hunting, mad« 
am, I wiJl first so far come into the f^hion, that I would 
never be dressed out of it— but still it should be sd)erly^ 
for X can't think it iskj disgrace to a woman of my private 
fortune not to wear her lace as fine as the wedding suit of 
a ^rst dutthess ; though there is one extravagance I 
would venture to come up to. 
Lady T, Ay, now for it— — 
Lady G. I would every day be as clean as a bride* 
J^ady T. Why, the men say that's a great step to be 
made one*-^--.— Well, now you are drest, pray let's see lo 
what purpose. 

Lady Xx. I would yisit^p-lhat is, my real friends ;— 
biit as little for form as possible.-— I would go to court4 
sometimes to an assembly ; nay, play at quadrille — ^q» 
berly. I would see all the good plays ; a^d because 'tis 
ftie . fashion, now and then go to an opera ; but I would 
not expire there — for fear I ^ould never go again* And 
lastly, J can't say, but for curiosity, if I liked my compa- 
ny,*! might be drawn in pnce to a masquerade ;-*^ndihi% 
1 think, is as tar as any woman can go-^soberly. 

Lady T. Well, if it had not been for that last piece of 
sobriety, I was just a going to call for some surfeit water. 
Lady G. Why, don't you think, with the farther aid 
of breakfasting, dining, taking the air, supping, sleeping, 
(not to s^y a word of devotion) the four and twenty lu)urs 
might roll oyer in a tolerable manner t 

Lady T. Tolerable? Deplorable! Why, childi 

?iU you propose is but to endure life i uowi Iwant-^te 
enjoy it. 
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ni*— ^Wtt&* ttnd Jaffier.^^VjtniciL Prbbxry&v. 

Pri. NO more ! I'll hear no more ! Begonei and 
liave me. 

Jajf. Not hear me ? By my sufferings, but you shall ! 
My lord, my lord ! I'm not that abject wretch 
You think me. Patience I Where's the distance throws 
Me back so far, but I may boldly speak 
In right, though proud oppression will not h^ear me t 

Fri, Have you not wrong*d me ? 

Jaff. Could my nature e'er 
Have brook'd injustice, or the doing wrongs 
I need not now thus low have bent myself^ 
To gain a hearing from a cruel ^tber, 
Wrong'd you ? 

Pn. Yes, wrong'd me. In the nrcest point, 
The honour of my house, you've done me wrong 
When you first came home from travel, 
With such hopes as made you look'd on, 
By all men's eyes, a youth of expectation, 
Pleas'd with your seeming virtue, Ireceiv'cl you 
Courted and sought to raise you to your merits ! 
My house, my table, nay, my fortune too: 
My very self was yours ; you might Have us'd mfr 
To your best service ; like an open friend 
I treated, trusted you, and thought you mine : 
When, in requital of my best endeavors, 
You treacherously practised to undo me ; 
Seduc'd the weakness of my age's durling,. 
My only child, and stole her from my bosom. 

Jaff, 'Tis to me you owe her ; 
Childless you had been else, and in the grave* 
Youi* name extinct ; no more I'riuli heard of. 
You may remember, scarce five years are pasti 
Since, in your brigantine, you sail'd to see 
The Adriatic wedded by our duke ; 
And I was with you. Your unskilful pilot 
Dash'd us upon a rock ; when to your boat ' 
You made for safety ; enter'd first yourself ; 
Th' affrighted Belvidera, following next. 
As she stood trembling on the-vessera side^ 
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Wa8 by a wave wash'd off into the deep^; I 

When, iostantljr, I plung'd into the sea, j 

And, buffetting the billows to her rescue, 1 

RedeemM her life with half the loss of mine ;: i 

ILike a rich conquest, in one hand I bore her, I 

And with the other dash'd the saucy wares, 
That throng'd and press'd to robme of my prize« j 

I brought her ; gave her to your desp^ring arms .:- i 

Indeed, you t^.ank'd me ; but a nobler gratitude j 

Spse in her scul ; for, from that hour she lov'd mey i 

Till for her life, «he paid me with herself. 

Pn. You stole her from me; like a thie^ you stole Jiefer 
At dead of night ; that cursed hour you chose^ 
To rifle me of all my heart held dear* 

May all your joys in her prove false as ihine ;^. i 

A sterile fortune and a barrea bed^ 
Attend you both ; ccHittnual discord make 
Your days and nights bitter and grievous stilL: ' 

IMay the hard hand of a vexatious need 
Oppress and grind you ; till, at last, you find 
The curse of diBobe»dience alLyour portion* 

Jaff^ Half of your curse you have bestow*d in vain^ 
Heaven has already crown'd our Bdthful loves 
With a young boy, sweet as his mother's beauty. ^ 
May he live Co prove more gentle than his gr8^sire>. 
And happier than his father. 

'Pri^ No more. 

Jaff^ YeS) all ; a^d then adieu forever. 

There's not a wreteh that lives on common charitf . 

*But'8 happier than I ; for I have known 

The iuscoitts sweets of plenty ; every night 

Have slept with soft content about my head> 

And never wak*d but to a joyful morning ; 

Yet now must fall ; like a full ear of com, 

Whose blossom 'scap'd, yet's wither'd in the ripenine. 

Pru Home and be humble, study to retrench . 
Discharge the lazy vermiivof tliy hall. 
Those pageants of thy folly \ 
Reduce the glittering trappings ot tby wife 
To humble weeds, fit for tby little state : 
Then to some suburb eottage both reAirc. : 
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Drudge to fee4 loathsome life ; get brats said starve* 
Home, home^ I say^.*— [^Exic, 

Jaff. Yes, if my heart would let me— 
This proud, this swelling heart, home would I gO| 
But that my doors are hateful to my eyes, 
Fiird and danim'd up with gaping creditors. 
I've now not fifty ducats in the world ; 
Yet still I am in love, and pleas'd with ruin, 
©h, Belvidera 1 Oh ! She is my wife— 
And we will bear our vray ward fate together— 
But ne'er know comfort more. 

IV. '-^Bom/ace and ^/m we//.— Beaux Stratagem". 

Bon, THIS way, this way, Sir. 

Mm. You're my landlord, I suppose. 

Bon., Yes,, Sir, I'm old Will Boniface; pretty well 
known upon this road, as the saying is. 

Aim, O, Mr. Boniface, your servant. 

Bon. O, Sir;— What will your honor please to drink, 
as the saying ia ? 

Aim. I have heard your town of Litchfield much 
famed for ale ; I think I'll taste that ! 

Bon. Sir, I have now in my cellar tcu> tun of the best 
ale io Staffordshire ; 'tis smooth as oil, sweet as milk, 
clear as amber, and strong as brandy ; and will be just 
fourteen years old the fifth day of next March old style. 

Aim, You're very exact, I find, in the age of your ale. 

Bon. As punctual. Sir, as I am in the age of my 
children:— ril show yau such ale I— Here, tapster, 
broach number 1706, as the saying is.— Sir, you shall 
taste my anno domini."^ have lived in Litclifield, man 
and boy, above eight and fifty years, and I believe, have 
not consumed eight and. fifty ounces of meat. 

Aim. At a meal, you mean, if one may guess by your 
bulk* 

Bon, Not in my life. Sir : I have fed purely upon 
ale: I have ate my aie, drank my ale, and I always 
sleep upon ale. \^Enter tafister with a-^tankard. 

Now, Sir, you shall see Your worship's health : 

^drinksr^ — Ha 1 Delicious, delicious ! Fancy it Burgun- 
dy, only fancy it — and 'tis worth ten shillings a quart. 
F F 2 
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Mm, \Jhrinki\ 'Tis confounded Bti^oiig. 
' Bon* Strong I It must be so, oi* how shoultl^ we \m 
strong that drink k ? 

Aim, And have you lived so Icmg upon this ale^ lsaid«> 
lord? 

BoTu Eight and fifty years, upon my credit. Sir ; but 
it killed my wife, poor woman, as the saying is* 

Msn, How came that to pass ? 

Bon^ 1 don't know how, Sir.— -She would not let the 
ale take its natural course, Sir ; she was for qualifying 
it every now and then with a dram, as the saying is; and 
an honest gentleman, that came thb way from Ireland, 
made her a present of a dozen bottles of usquebaugh-— 
but the poor woman was never well after — ^but, however, 
I was obliged to the gentleman, you know. 

Mm, Why, was it the usquebaugh that killed her ? 

Bon, My lady Bountiful said so— she, good lady, did 
\¥hat could be done : she clirdd her of three tympanies. 
—but the fourth carried, her of?. But she*i5 happjr, and 
Tm contented, as the saying is.. 

Mm<, Who is that lady Bountiful you mentioned ? 

Bon. Odd's my lifey Sir, we'll drink her health :— ^ 
{drinka'l — My lady Bountiful is one of the best of wom- 
en* Her last husband, Sk Charles Bountiful, left her 
worth a thousand pounds a year ; and I believe she laya 
out one half on't in charitable uses, for the good of her- 
neighbors. 

Mm, Has the lady been any other way useful in her 
|;eneration ?. 

Bon* Yes, Sir, she has had a daughter by Si'ChatleSr 
— ^he finest woman in all our country, and the greatest 
fortutie. She has a son too, by her first husband ^ 'squire 
Sullen, who miirried a fine lady from London t'other 
^ay ; if you please, Sir, we'll drink his health, \drinka^ 

Mm. What sort of a man is he ? 

-Sow. Why, Sir, the man's well enough j say« litt^«-. 
thinks kss, and does— nothing at all, faith \ but he*fi 
man of great estate, and values nobody«. 

Mm* A sportsman, I suppose ? 

Bon, Yes, he's a man of pleasure ; he plays at t 
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luad smoksft.'Ms^ pipe eight and fcarty. hoars togeliier 

Mm^ A fiae ^f>»rt^sman truly !-**and m^i'tied^ jon say.? 

jBoo. Ay ^ aad to $ curious ^eman, Sii%-*^But he's 
my landlord;, and ao a maD),yQu KnowjMKHild not— --r 
Siin toy huroWc. serviee To yoa^ £dri/?its] — T tough I 
yalue not a fa^rthing what he ^n'do to me i I pi^ bixa 
]m?eiit lit quarter day : I hi^Te a good riHinin^ trade*— t 
^ve hut one daugltfer» w^ I can give her-«-«-but 110 
matter for that* 

Jim. You're verybappy, Mr. Bonifaee ; pray, What 
•tlier eompauy have yoti in town ? 

J^cMB. A powev of fine ladies ; and then, we hare the 
French Officers 

Mm. Ox that's right, you hav<5 a good Hismy of tlwse 
l^cntlefnen i Prtiy, how do you like theii: company ? 

iSoWr So well, as tl*e saying is, that l could wish we 
'hM as manf more of them. .They're Ml of money* and 
pay double for every thing they have. Th^y know, §ir, 
that we paid good round t^Lxes for tlio taking of 'em ; — 
and so they are willing to reimburse us a little ; one of 
'emjodges in my bouse, [Bell riBj^*}-^-^— ^ beg yotir 
irarshlp's |ardQn»p-^--l'll wait ort you again i^ half a 
minute. 

Y ,-^JL(rvegold and Xa^^€/.— Mi^br. 

Love, all's well hitherto ; my dear money rs safe.. 
—Is it you, Lappet ? 

Lafi. I should rather ask if it b6 you, Sir ; why, you 
look so young and vigorous . '" 

JLove. Do I ? Do I ? 

Lap, Why, you grow younger and younger evcrjr 
day, Sir; you never looked half so young in your life, 
Sir, as you do now. Why, Sir, I know fifty young 
fellows of five and twenty, that are elder than you are. 

Love, That may be, that may be, Lappet, consider- 
ing the lives th^y lead ; and yet I mn a good ten years 
above fifty* 

La/i. Well,' and 'what's ten years above fifty ? *tis the - 
very flower of a man's age, Wl^, Sir, you are iioif ife 
the Tcry prira«ref your life^ 
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Lf>ve, Very true, that's very true, as to,und^.ratand<« 
ing ; but I am afraid, could I take off twenty yearsi it 
would do me no harm with the ladies, Ls^p^t.-*<H6w^ 
goes OD our affair with Mariana I Have you mentioned 
any thing about what htx ny ther can give her ? For 
nowadays nobody marries a woman, unless ^e bring 
something with h^ besidf? a petticoat. 

Lap, Sir, why, Sir, this young lady will be worth 
to you sft good a thousand pounds a year, as ever was told. 

-Love. How ! A thousand pounds a year ? ' ' 

Lap: Yes, Sir. The re's in th» first place, 'the article 
of a table ; she has a very little stomach ;— she does not 
eat above an ounce in a fortnight ; and then, as to the 
quality of«what she eats, you'll have no need of a 
French cook upon her account. As for sweetmeats, she 
mortally hates them ; so there is the article, of desserts 
wiped off all at enoe. You'll have no need of a confec- 
tioner, who would be eternally bringing in bills for pre-* 
serves, conserves, biscuits, comfits and jellies, of which 
half a dozen ladies would swallow you ten pounds worth * 
at a m.eaL This, I think, #e may very moderately reck- 
on at two hundred pounds a year, at least. For clothes, ' 
she has been bred up at such a plainness in^them, that 
should we allow but for three birthnight suits in a yearf 
saved, which are the least a town lady would expect, ^here 
go a good two hundred pounds a year more»— For jew- 
els (of which she hales the very sight) the yeariy inte- 
rest of what, you ii^ustlay out in them WQuld amount to 
one hunched pounds.— Lastly, she has an utter detest- 
ation for play, at which I have known several moderate 
ladies lose a good tvvo thousand pounds a year.— -Now, 
let.us.take only the fourth part of that, which amount- 
ed to five h.i*tidred, to. which if we add two hundred^ 
pounds on tlie table account, two hundred pounds in 
clothes, and one hundred pounds in jewels — ther^is, Sir, 
your two thousand pounds. a year in hard money. 

Loi^e, Ay, ay, these are pretty things, it must be cf 
fessed, very pretty things ; but there, is nothing real 
&em. 

J^fi. How, Sir I Is it not something real to brir.^ ^ 
avast store of sobriety^ the inheritance of a lovelb^ ~ 
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IiKek^ of' dfe9i» wd a TUt acquired iiiiid of Imtred for 

ZMve* Thk ia downright railleiyt Lappet, to maka 
me upafortuoe out of the expenses she won*t put me 
to«— Butibem is another thing that disturbs ine* You 
know that.thls girl is fonogy j^ young pjeoplo generally! 
love one another's corepany^ it would ill agree with a 
person of my *tQniper to keep • an assembly for ^ the 
y^ung rak^s, and flaunting girls in town. 

Lafu Mky Svr^ how4hUe 4n.you know of her ! This 
is .another partkulariiy that I had to tell you of i-^sh^ 
baa. a most terrible ayj&r&ton to all young peopl%» and 
loves none but persoas of your years. I wonld advise 
yoU) above alL things, to. take care not to appear too^ 
young. She insists on sixty, at least. She says that fif^ 
ty*6Ax years are notable to content her. 

Love. This humour is a little strange, Riethinks. . 

Xo/i. She carriea it further, Sir, than can be iinagin* 
•d. She has in her chamber sereral pictures ; but, what 
do you think they are ? None of yoor smo^k&ced youngs 
fellows, your AdonisV your Paris% and your Apollo's f 
Ko> Sir, you see nothing there, but your handsome %-v 
ures of Saturn, king Priam, old Nostor, and good fatlier. 
Anchises upon his son's Moulders. 

Lavf. Admirable l. This is \nore th»i I could have 
bo(>ed ; to say the truth, had I been a woman, I should 
sever have loved young fellows. 

JLafl. I believe you.: pretty sort of stuff, indeed, to 
be in love wHh your young fellowa! Pretty masters, 
indeed, with their fine complexions, and their fine feath< 
jars! 

Xiovf • And do you think me pretty.telerable ? 

JLafu ToleraUe ! You are ravii^ing : If your picture- 
was drawn by a good hand. Sir, it would be invaluable I 
Turn about a little, if yda. please«^there, What can be 
inore charming ? Let roe see you walk — ^there's a person 
for you ; tall, strsdght, free and degagee : -Why, Sir, 
you have no fkult about you« 

Ltwe* Not many— hem— hem — not many,» I thank. 
Heaven; only a few rheumatic paina now and the%and. 
a. amall oatanrh that seiaeajne sometimes. 
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Za>k%* Ahy Sir, that's notlung ; ycoir catarrh sits retf 
vrell dponyou, aqd you cough with a very gqqj^ grace*. 

Love. But tell met What does Mariana say of my 
person ? 

JLafi. She has a particular pl'^asure in talking of it ; 

and I assure you^ Sir, I hare not been backward^ on all 

* tach occasions) to blazon forth your merit, and to make 

her sensible how advantageous a mateh yeu vnXl be te- 

her i 

Love. You did very well, and I am obliged to you. 

JLafl. But, Siri I have a small favor to ask of you*;— 
I- havt a lawsuit depencHng, which I am on the very 
brink of losing, for want of a little money ; [,He look* 
graveiy'j and you could easily procure my success, if you 
had the least friendship for me.— You can't imagine, Sir, 
the pleasure she takes in tvdking of you : \^ffe looks fiieas* 
ed] Ah i How you will delight her, how your vener- 
able mien will charm herl She will never be able to 
withstand you.— But indeed, Sir, this lawsuit will bff 
a terrible consequence to me , [^IfHocfks grave again] I 
am ruined if i lose it; which a very small matter might 
prevent — ah 1- Sky had you but seen- the raptures^ with 
, which she heard me talk of you. \^He resumes his gate* 
ty] How pleasure splarklcd in her eyes at the recital of 
your good qualities i . In short, to discover a secret to 
you, l^hich I promised to conceal, I have 'worked up 
her imagination till she is downright impatient 6£ hav 
ittg the match concluded. 

> Love* Lappet, you have actied a very friendly part ; 
and I own that I have all the obligatiuus in the world 
4oyou. 

Lafi, I . beg you would give me this little assistance, 
Sir ; [^He looks, serious'] It will set me on my feet, and 
I j»hall be. eternally obliged to you • 

Love. Farewell ; I'll go and finish my dispatches. 

Lafi, I assure you, Sir, you could never assist me in a 
greater necesfuty. 

Love* I must give some orders about a particular af^ 
fair. 

Lafi. I would not importune you, Sir, if I was not 
farced by the last extremity, 
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Xovf . I expect the tailor, about turning my coat ;— 
:doD't you think this coat will look well enough turoedi 
and vrith new buttons, ior a uredding suit ? 

Lafu For pity^s sake, Sir, donH refuse me this small 
iikvor s I shall be undone, indeed, Sir. If it were but 
' se small a4natteT asv ten pounds, Si r 

Xtfvtf. I think I hear the tailor's voice. 
Lafi* If it were but fire pounds. Sir ; but three pounds^ 
rSir; nay. Sir, a single guinea would be of service for a' 
vday or two. \j48 he offera to go out on ^ther ndcy he 
, intercepts ki^ru] 

Love. I must go, I can*t sta y - ■ h ark, there ! Some* 
body calls me— I am very much obliged to you, indeed ; 
I am very much obliged toyou. 

Lafi. Go to the devil, like a covetous good for nofh* 
ing villain as you are; Kamilie is in the right; however, 
I shall not quit the affair; for tliough I. get nothing out 
of him, I am sure of my reward from the other side. 

Vl. — Cardinal IVelsey and Cram'ivell^'-'4iE9nY VIH. 
tVoU F ARE WELLy a long farewell to all my greatnc&i ! 
This is the state of man ; to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; tomorrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him i 
The third ^ay comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his shoot— ^ 
And then he falls, as 1 do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys tliat swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth j my high blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has leTt me, . Jj 

Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the worid, I hate ye I 
I fuel rayiieart new opcnM. O, how wretched 

^Is that poor man that bangs on princes' favors I 
There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire to, 

^"hat sweet regard of princes, and his ruin, 
.More pangs and fears than war or women hayc ; 
Aud when he fallS| he fkila like Lucifer, 
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Never to hope again. '[^Enter CromweiU 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Crom. I have no power toisptaky Sir« 

.WbU What^amaz'd 
At 1D7 misfortunes ? Can thy spirit wofkder 
A great man should dedine-i Nay« if you weepy , 
Tm falltn indeed* 

Crmn^ How docs ^your grace ? 

W9L Why, well; 
Never so truly h^ppy^ my good Cromwell. 
• I know myself now, and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignides'— 
A still and quiet conscience* The king^ias cursM m^ 
I humbly thank his^ace ; and from these shoulderS| 
These ruin'd pillars, oiit of pity taken 
A load would &ink a na^y, too much hoa<xr» 
Oh, 'tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a bupden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven ! 

Crom. I'm glad your grace has -m^ that ri^ht ixst- 
of it. 

TVql. I hope I have tVxn able, now, methinks. 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 
T 'endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? 

Crom, The Heaviest and the worst 
Is your displeasure with the king* 

JVoL God bless him! ^ 

Crom. The next is, that 5ir Thomas Moore is cho- 
sen Lord Chancellor in your place* 

WoU Thai's somewhat sudden 
But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness* favor, and do justice, 
JFor truth's sake, and his coitscience ; thiit his bones, 
When he has run his o.ourse, and sleeps in blessings^ 
May Have a fonib oi orphans" tears wept on him 1 
What more ? * 

Crom, That Cranmer is rcturn'd with welcome $ 
Installed Lord Archbisnop of Canterbury^ 

JVoL Thttt/s news indeed I 

Cronu Last, that the Lady Anne, 
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A 

Whom the king haih in secrecy long marriedi 
This day was vicw*d in open as his queen} 
<^oing to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

WqI. There was the weight that pullM me down : O 
Cromwell ! 
The king has gone beyond me ; all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost forever.. 
No sun shall ever usher forth my honors, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, ^t the from me, CromweH ; . 
I «m a poor fall'n roan, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master, seek the king—- 
(That sun, I pray, may never set 1) I've told him 
What and how true thou art ; he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him, 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell ; 
J>Teglect him not ; miake use now and provide 
For thine own future safety* 

Crom. Oh, my lord ! 
Must I then leave you ? Must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Croitlwell leaves his lord I 
The king shall have my service ; but my pra^erSi 
Forever aftd forever shall be yours. 

WoL Cromwell— I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries— -but thou hast forc'd me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman ■ 
Let's 'dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And when I am forgotten as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must more be heard— say then I taught thee ; 
Say, Wolsey, that once rode the waves of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that whicH ntined me. 
Cromwell, 1 charge thee, fling away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 

Gg 
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(Though the image of his Maker) hope to win by*t ? 

Love thyself bst ; cherish those hearts that wait thee : 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in iby right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongties. Be jtiit and fear hot. 

Let all the ends ihou aim'st at be thy Cofttntry's, 

Thy God's and truth's ; then, if thoa falPst, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall'st a blessed nsartyr. Serve the king """ 

And pri*thee lead me in-**-^*- 

There take an inventory of all I have 5 

To the last penny, *iis the king^s. My robe^ 

And mine integrity ti»\heaveT> is all 

I dare now call my owtt.. Oh>C rota well, CromwclM 

Had I but serv'd my Goid with half the real 

I scrvM 4t\y king— he would not i» tmoe age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crom, Good Sir, have paitie nee. 

TVoL So I have. Fu re well 
The hopes of court 1 My hopes in heaven da dweM, 

VIL — Sir Charles and Lady Racket, — 

THRfcK W*;EKS AfFTER MAHllt'AGE. 

Lady R. 6 LA ! Vm q^uite fatigued— •! c&n hardly 
move Why don't you help tnc, yoia barUnroas tnan ? 

Sir C I'herfe— lake tny arm**--^— 

Lady R. But I won't bfe laughed at-— "I don't lore 
you. 

Sir C. Don't you ? 

Lady i?. No. Deartiie I This^lov'c I Why dton't ycfd 
Lclp me T>1f with iriy glove ? Pshav 1 You awkward 
ihin^ ; hX it afon-e ; you an*t 'fit to be abtKrt ttte. Reach 
me a chair— you have no compassion far me-^— -— 1 am 
so glad to sit do^tn•^Why do you drag itic to routs ?— 
You know I hate 'em. 

V Sir C. Oh i Theic's no existing, tio btxathtng, unless 
one does as oihci' people of fashion do. 

Lady R, But Vrt\ out of humot— Host al! my money. 

Sir C. How tnuch ? 

Lady R. Three hundred. 

Sir C. Never fret for that — I clon^t value (lit-ec liOn- 
dred poundsj to cohtribule to your happiness. 
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, Lady A\ Don't yau ? Not value throe hundred pouiuk 
to pleetse nie ? 

air Q. \q\\ know I don^t. 

Lady R, Ah \ You fond fool !-^But I J«le gaming-^ 
It almost metamorphoses a woman into a fury.-p— Do you 
know that I was frighted at myself several limes to- 
night ?. I had a Uuge oath 8t the very tip of my tongue. 

4tfr C. Had you \ 
\ Lady li. 1 caught myself at it — and so I bit my lips. 
And then 1 was crammed tip in a corner of the room* 
with such n strange pany? at a wliist tabic, looking et 
black and rod spots*— Did you mind 'em ? 

Sir C. Yoti know 1 was busy elsewhere. 

Lady R, There was that strange unaccountable worn- 
aOf Mrs. Nightshade. She behared so strangely to her 
l»usband-**a poor, inoffensive, goodnatured, good sort ofa 
good for nothing kind of a man— —But she so teazed 
Wctt— " Htiw could you play that card ? Ah, you've a 
kead, and so has a pin. — You're a numskull* you know 
you are— Ma'am he's the poorest hcaii in the world ;— 
he does not know what he is abqut ; you know you don't 
—Ah, fie 1 I'm asham'd of you 1" 

Sir C. She has served to divert you, T sec; 

Lady R, And then to crown all— r-«ihero was mi- 
lady Clackit, who runs on with an eternal volubility of 
nothing, out of all season, time and place. ■ In the 
very midst of the garnc, she begins — ** Lard, Ma'am, 
I was apprehensive I should not be able to wait on your 
1*. dyship— — my poor little dog, Pompey — .the sweetest 
thi.ig in the world !— A spade led 1 There's the knave.-*- 
I was fetching a walk, Me'em, the other morning in the 
Park— A fine frosty morning it was. Hove frosty weath- 
er of all things— let me look at the last trick— —and so 
Me'm, little Pompey— and if your ladyship was to see 
the deaf creature pinched with the frost, and mincing his 
steps along the Mall — with bis pretty little innocent face 
—I vow I don't know what to play.— And so, Me'em, 
vhile I was talking to Captain Flimsey — your ladyship 
knows Captain Flimscy.^*-rNothing but rubbish in my 
hand 1 — I can't help it. — And so, Me'em, five odious 
frights of dogs beset wy poor little Pompey — the dear 
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creature baa the heart of a lion ; but who can resist five 
at once ? — And so Pompey barked for assistance — the 
hurt he received was upon his chest— e-tho doctor would' 
-not advlfte him to venture out 'till the wound is healed, 
for fear of an inflarnmation. Pray what's trumps V* 

Sir C. My dear, you'd make a most excellent actress. 

Lady R. Well, now, let's go to rest— but, Sir Charles', 
how shockingly you play*d that last rubberi when I stood, 
looking over you ! 

Sir C. My love, I played the truth of the game. 

Lady H. No, indeed my dear, you played it wrong. 

Sir C. Po 1 Nonsense i You don't understand it. 

Lady R, I beg your pardooi I'm allowed lo play bet- 
ter than you. 

Sir C. All conceit, my dear ! I was perfectly right. 

Lady JR. No such thing, Sir Charles ; the diaoioivd 
was the play. _ 

Sir C. Po ! Po ! Ridiculous ! The club was the card, 
against the world. 

Lady R. Oh I No, no, no«-I say it was the diamond. 

Sir C. Madam, J[ say it was the club. 

Lady R. What do you fly into such a passion for I 

Sir C. Death and fury I Do you think I don't know 
what I'm about ? I tell you once more, the cliib was the 
judgment of it. 

Lady R. May be so— have it your own way. 

Sir C. Vexaiion ! You're the strangest woman that 
ever lived ; there's no conversing with you. — Look 'ye 
here, my Lady Racket-*— 'tis the clearest case ill ibe 
world— I'll make it pbin in a moment. 

Lady R, Well, Sir ; ha, ha, ha I 

Sir C. I had four cards left — a trump had led 

Ihcy were fcix no, no, no — they were seven, and we 

nine— -'then, you know the beauty of the play was 

Lady R. Well, now, 'tis amazing to me, that you 
can't see it* Give me leave, Sir Charles— your left hand 
adversary had led his last trump— and he had before fi- 
nessed the club, and roughed the diamond— now if you 
had put on your diamond—- 

Sir C. But, Madam, we played for the odd trick. 
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Lady JR. And sure the play for the odd trick— 

Sir C. Death and fury I Can't you hear me ? 
' ladi/ B. Go on. Sir. ^ 

Sir C. Hear me, I say. Will you hear me ? 

Lady R\ I never heard the like in my life. 

Sir C, Why then you are enough to provoke the pa- 
tience of a Stoic. Very well, madam ! You know no 
more of the game than your father's leaden Hercules on 
the top of the house. You know no more of whist than 
he do^s of gardening. 

Lady R, , Ha, ha, ha ! 

Sir C, You're a vile woman, and. I'll not sleep another^ 
night under one roof with you. 

Lady R, As you please, Sir. 

Sir C. Madam, it shall be as I please— -I'll order my 
chariot this moment. [Going,'] I know how the cardsr 
should be played as well as any man in England, that let 
me tell you— [Go^w^'Q And when your family were 
standing behind counters, measuring out tape, and bar- 
. tering for Whitechapel needles, niy ancestors, my an^ 
cestors, Madam, were squandering awi^y whole estate? 
at cards ; whole estates, my lady Racket— [<S^e ^um« « 
tune^ Why, then, by all that's dear to me, I'll neve» 4. 
exchange another word with you, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent. Look ye, my lady Racket— -thus it stood the 
trump beiAg led, it was then my business— 

Lady Rn To play the diamond, to be sure. 

Sir C. I have done with you forever ; and so you may 
tell your father. 

Lady R, What a passion the gentleman is in ! Hal- 
ha ! I promise him Til not give up my judgment. 

Re-enter Sir Charles. 

SSrC. My lady Racket— look'ye Ma'am».onee morey- 
out of pure good nature— — 

Lady R. Sir, I am convinced of your good nature. 

Sir C. That, and that only, prevails with me to tell you^»_ 
the club was the play. 

Lady R, Well, be it so — I have no objection. 

Sir C. 'TIS the clearest point in the world-— we were^ 
nine) and-J-^- 

Ga2 
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Lady R, And for that very reason^ yoQ know the dub' 
was the beat in the house. 

Sir C\ There's no such things as talking to you*-*— - 
You're a base woman— I'U part with you forever} you 
may live here with your father, and admire bis fantastic* 
al evergreens, till you grow as fantastical yourself^-^ini 
set out for London this instant.— *.[«Sirfl/i# a( the doorJ^ 
The club was not the best in the house. 

Lady R, How calm you are I Well, I'll go to bed. 
Will you come ? You had better— --Poor Sir Charl«a. 

[^Looku and laughs, then ea^t.'J 

Sir C. That case is provoking— [Crow<r« (9 the opfia- 
tdte door where she went out,'] I tell yoa the diamond was 
not the play ; and here I take my iioal leave of you — 
[^IValki back aa fast as he cati] 1 am resolved upon it ; 
and I know the club was not the best in the l)ouse. 

VIII.— Br«/w» and Ca««M«.*— Shakespearr, 

Ga9, THAT you hate wrongM me doth appear in this ; 
You hav6 condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella 
For takihg bribes here of the Sardians ; 
W herein my letter (praying on his sidcj 
V Because i knew tlie man) was slighted of. 

Bru. You wrong*d yourself to write in such a casie. 

Cas, At such a time as thiS) is it not me^t 
That every nice oilfence should bear its comment ? 

Bru, Yet let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching paltn^ 
To sell and mart your offices for gold, 
To undeservers* 

€as, I an itching palm ? 
You know that you are Brutus that irpeak this, 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last^ 

Bru. The name of Cassius honors this isorrtiptioD^ 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its head. 

Caa, Chastisement ? . 

Bru, Remember March, the Idesof M«rch remembei 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice sake I 
What I shall one of us, 

That struck the foremost man of all this world? 
But for supporting robbers j Shall wc now- 
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Costiimtmiit* our fingera with base bribes ? 
And sell the mightyr space of our leirge boDors^ 
For so. much trash as may be grasped thus ? 
I had rather be a dog aikl bay the moon^ 
Than such a Roman. 

Caa. BruttrS) bay not me : 
IMl not endure it. You forget your&elf 
To hedge me in : I am a soldier^ 
Older in practice^ s^ler than yoursel£y 
To make con dtitons%. 

Bru, Go to I You ar€ not, Cassius. 

Cas. I am. 

Bru, I aay you are not, 

Caa, Urge me no more : I shall fofgef myself : 
Have mind upon your health : tempt me no faitken 

Bru. Away, slight man ! 

Cas, Is't possible ! 

Bru. Hea^ me, for I will speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler I 
Shall I be frighted when a madman slmres ? 

Cas, Must 1 endure all this I 

Bru. AH this I Ay, more. Fret till your proud heari 
break : 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy hutiior ! 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do €plit you ; for from this day forth, 
1*11 use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 

Cas. Is it come to this I 

Bru, Yon say you are a better soldier j 
l*etit appear so ; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well. For my own part 
I. shall be glad to learn of noblemen. 

Cas^ You wrong me every way ; you wrpng me firutui^; 
I said an elder soldier, not a better^ 
Did I say better ? 

Bru. If you did I care not. * 

C^^When-Cesar liv*d he durst not thus have mov'3 me. 
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Bru. Petce» peace ; you durat not so hai^e tempted lum. 

Cas, I durst not I 

Bru, No. 

Cas. What ! durst not tempt him i 

Bru, For your life you durst pot. 

Cos. Do not presume too much upon my love. 
I may do that 1 shall be sorry for. 

Bru, You have done that you should be sorry for . 
There is no terror^ Cassius« in your threats ; 
For I am arm^d so strong in honesty^ . 

That they pass by me as the idle wind, ' ^ 
Which 1 respect not. 1 did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ; 
I had rather coin Ay heart) 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants, their vile trashy , 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions ; 
Which you denied me. Was that done Yikt Cassius ? 
Should I have answered Cuius Cassius so ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetouSf 
To locfsuch rascal counters from hi^ friends^ 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts^ x 

Dash him in pieces. . "^ . 

Cae* 1 denied you not. 

Bru. You did. 

Caa, I did not ; he was but a fool , 

That brought my answer bacl^. Brutus hath riv'd mj 

heart. 
A friend should bear a friend's inirmities ; . 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru, I do not* Still you practise them on me. 

daa* You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Cas, A friendly eye could never see such faults.- 

Bru, A flatterer's would not, though they did appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cos. Come Anthony I And youiig Octaviu$| come I 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius : 
For Gassius is a weary of the worl d "^ ■ ? 
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Hated by one he Iotcs ; brav'd by hts brofher ; 

Check'd like a bondman ; all his faulis observ'd, 

Set in a note book^ learn'd and conn*d by rote ■ 

To cast into my teefh. There is my dagger, 

And here my naked breast— ^within, a heart 

Dearer than Pluius* mine) richer than gold } 

If that thou need'st a Roman's, take it forth : 

I that denied thee gold will give my heart. 

Strike as thou didst at Cesar 5 for I know, 

When ihoti^ didst hate hira worst, thou lov*st him better 

Than ever thou lov'st Cassiiis. 

Bm. Sheath your dagger, 
Be angry i^hen you wilU it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor. 
O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger tis the flint bears fire ; 
Who much enforced, shows a hasty sparky 
And straight is cold again. 

Ca9, Hath Cassius lived 
To be but mirth and lauo^hter to his BrultiSt 
When gjpef and blood ill tempered vexeth him ! 

J3ru. When I spoke that, I was ill temper'd too* - 

Caa, Do you confess so much ? Give nie your hand. 

Bru, And my heart too— [JSmdracin^^. 

Cfl«. O Brutus ! ^ 

Bru, What's the matter ? 

Cas* Have you not love enough to bear with moy - 
When the rash humor which my mother gave me, 
Makes me forgetful ? 
^ Bru, Yes, Cassius ; and from henceforth, 
When you are over earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think fbur mother chides, and leave you so* 

II.— SPEECHES AND SOLILOQUIES, 

l.'^Hamlet'a Mvice to the Players, — ^ 
_ Tragedy op Hamlet. 

SPEAK the speech, I pray you, as' I pronounced it 
to you ; trippingly on the tongue. ' But if you mouth 
it, as many of our players do, I had as lief the town cri- 
^r had spoken my lines. And do not saw the air too 
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much with your hands ; but use aH gently- : For in the 
very torrent^ tempest, andt as I may say, whirlwind of 
your passion, you most acquire and beget a temperance 
that may give it smoothness. Oh ! it eiTeiids tne to 
the soul, to hear a robusteoivs> perriwig pated fellow tear 
a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears qf the 
groundlings; who (for the most part) arc capable of 
nothing but inexplicable dumb shows and noi&e. "Pray 
yon avoid it. 

Be not too tame, nciibcr ; but let yoivr own discretion 
be your tutor. Suit the action to the word, the word to 
the action ; wiih this special observance, that you o^er* 
ntefi not the modesty of nature ; for any thing so overdone 
is from the purpose of playing ; whose end ts---to hold 
as 'twere, the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue hor 
own feature, scorn her own imager and the very age and 
l>ody of the time, his form and pressure. Now, this 
overdone, or come tardy of, tlumgh it make the unskU« 
ful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve ; the 
censure of one of which must, in yaur allowance, a'cr- 
-wejgh a whole theatre of others. Oh S The^p be play- 
ers that I have seen play, and heard others praise, and 
that highly, that, neither having the accent of Christian, 
nor the gait of Christian, pagan nor man, have so strut- 
ted and bellowed, that I have thought some of Nature's 
journeymen had made men, and not made them \pc11^ 
they imitated humanity so abominably. ■ 

II.— Dot/^'/c*' Jiccount of himself.-^ 

Tragedy of Douglass. 

MY name is Norvnl. On the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks ; a fnig^al swain, 
Whose constant cares were to increase his store, 
And keep his only son, myself at home. -* 

For I had heard of battles, and 1 long'd 
To follow to the field some warlike lord ; 
And heaven soon granted what my sire denied. 
Thistnoon, which rose last night, round as my shield. 
Had not yet fiUM her horns, when by her light, 
A band of fierce barbarians, from the hills, 
Rush'd like a torrent, do^^«^ upon the vale, 
Sweeping ourflocks and herds. The shepherds ied 
For safety and for succor. I alone. 
With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows,. 
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Hover'd about the enemy, and mark'd 

The road he took ; then hasted to vay frlefids, 

Whom, with a troop of fifty chosen men, 

I met advancmg. The pars^ut 1 led, 

Till we o'ertook the spoil encuinbor'd foe. 

We fought — and conquer'd. Ere a sword was drawn> 

An aiTow from my bow, had pierc'd their chief. 

Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 

Roturmng' home in tri<nn{^, I disdain'd 

The shepherd's slothful life ; and having' heard 

That our good king had summon'd his bold peers, 

To lead their warriors to the Cawon' side, 

I left my fatlier's house and took with me 

A chosen servant to conduct iny steps— 

Yon trembling coward, who forsook his -master. 

Xourne}ing with this intent, I pass'd tl^se t^ers, 

And heaven directed, eame this day to do 

The happy deed, that gilds my humble name. 

Ill, -^Dcugla^* jiccount of the Herniii.^-^lB. - 

^ BENEATH a mouritarn^s brow, the most I'dBote 
And inaccessible, by shepherds trod, 
In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 
A hvTmVt liv'd j a melancholy man, ^ ' 

Who was the wonder of our wand'rjrtg swains. 
. Austere and lonely, cruel to liimself. 
Did they report him ; tlie cold eferth "his bed, 
Water his drink, his food the sbeplierd's alms. ^ 

I went to see hiin ; and ray heart was toudh'd 
With rev'rerice and with pity. Mild tw spalcb ; 
And, entering on diicdurse, such stories tol^d. 
As made n»e oft revisit his sad cell. 
For he had been a soldi fer in hrs j-oiith ;' 
And fought in famous battles, wh«ft the peew 
Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led, 
Agsunst th* usurping infidel disp4ay*d 
The blessed cross, and won the Holy La»d.' 
Pleas'd with tny admiration, and the fire 
His speech struck from me, the old man woiM skii^^ 
His years away; and act hrs young eSncoiintefrs : 
Irhen, havifrg showM his wounds, he'd sit htm do'wft, 
And all the live long day discourse of war. 
To help my fancy, in the smooth green torf 
He cut the figures of the marshall'd hosts ; 
Describ'd the motions, aind exf^ftinfd the tise 
Of the deep column and the Icngthen'd line. 
The sqUaTfe, the crescent, and the phalanx nrih < 
.For alttthat Saracen or Christian k^iew 
Of war^fl vastart> wa# to this herinit kaowm 
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ly.^^Semfironiua* Sfieech for War. — Trag. of Cato» 

MY voice is still for war. 
Gods! Can a Roman senate long debate,^ 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or dearth ! 
No — ^let us rise at once, gird on our swords. 
And at the head of our remaining-troops. 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array ; 
Of his thronged legions, and charge home upon him. 
Perhaps some arm more lucky than the rest. 
May reach his heart, and free the world fi*om bondage. 
Rise, Fathers, rise ; 'tis Rome demands your help : 
Rise and ^e^'enge her slaughtered citizens. 
Or share their fate. The corps of half her senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly, while we- 
Sit here deliberating in cold debates. 
If we should sacrifice our lives to honor. 
Or wear them out in servitude and chains. 
Rouse up, for shame i Our. brothers of Pfaarsalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud^ To battle : 
Great Pompey's shade complains tliat we are slow. 
And Scipio's ghost walks unreveugM amongst us. 

v.— iwcfws* Sfieech /or Peacf *—Ib. 

MY thoughts, I must confess, are turn*d on peace ; 
Already hav6 our quarrels fiU'd the worid 
With widows and with orphans : Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and earth's remotest regions 
Li^ half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome .- , - 

'Tis, time to sheath the sword, and spai-e mankind. 
*Tis not Cesar, but the gods my Fathers i 
The gods declare against us, and repel 
Our vain attempts. To urge the foe to battle 
(Prompted by blind revenge and wild despair) 
Were to refute th* awards of Providence, 
And not to rest in heafen's determination. 
Already have we shown our love to Rome : 
Now let us "show submission to the gods. 
We took up arms, not to revenge ourselves,. 
But free the commonwealth. When this end fails. 
Arms have no further use. Our country's cause. 
That drew our swords, no?v wrests them from our haiids» 
. And bids us not delight in Roman blood 
Unprofitably shed. What men could do. 
Is done already. Heaven and earth will witness. 
If Rome must fall tlutt we are innocent. 

Vh'-^Hotsfiur^s Account ofthcFofi. — Hekhv IV. 

MY liege, I did deny no prisoners. 
But I remember, when the fight Was done, « 
When I was dry with rage and extrewe toil, 
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'■ Breathless and faint, leaning upon my aword^ 
Came there a certain lord ; neat ; trimly dressM ; 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin new reap'd* 
Show'd like a stubble land, at harvest home. 
He was perfum'd like a mUliner ; 
And» *twixt his fingper and his thumb, he held 
A ponncet box, which, ever and anon. 
He gave his nose. 
And still he smil'd and talk'd : 
And as the soldiers bare dead bodies by. 
He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly. 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
With many hoUiday and lady terms 
He question'd me ; amonj^ thereat, demanded 
My prisoners, in your majesty's behalf ; 
I then, all smarting with my wounds, being gaU'd 
To be so pester'd with a popinjay, 
Out of my grief and my impatience, 
Answer'd^negUgently— I know not what— 
He should or should not ; for he made me mad» 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweety 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman. 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (heaven save the mark !) 
And telling me, the sovereign'st Uiing on earth 
Was spermaceti f^r an inward bruise ; 
Ai)d that it was great pity, (so it was) 
This villanous saltpetre should be digg*d 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth. 
Which many a good tall fellow bad destroyed 
So cowardly ; and but for tliese vile guns. 
He Would himself have been a soldier. 
This bald, unjointed chat of hi?, my lord, 
I anSwer'd indirectly, as I said ; 
And I beseech you, let not this report 
Come current for an accusation. 
Betwixt my love, and your high Majesty. 

VII Hotsfiur's SbHloquy on the Contents of a Letter, — 

Ib. 
c« BUT, for mine dwn part my lordi I cojUld be well 
contented to be there, In respect of the love I bear your 
house/^^*— «He could be contented to be there ! Why. 
is he not .then ?-— In respect of the love he bears our ; 
house \ He shows iathis) he loves his own barn better 
than he loves our hous^r Let me see some more. <* The 
purpose you undertake is dangerous." Why^ that's cer- 
tain \ 'tis dangerous te take a cold^ to tfeep, to drink ; 
Hh 
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"but I tell you, TOf lord Fool, out of this nettle danger, 
we pluck this flower safely. <« The purpose you ui^der- 
take is dangerous ; the friends you have named tiacer- 
tain ; the time itself unsorted ; and your whole plot too . 
light for the counterpoise of so great an opposition .'*-*- 
Say you so, say you so ? I say unto you again, you are 
a shallow, cowardly hind, and you lie. What a laickhrain 
is this I Our plot is a good plot as ever was laid i our 
friends true and constant ; a good plo^ ; good friends, 
and full of expectation ; an excellent plot, very good 
friends. What a frosty spirited rogue is this I Why, my 
lord of York commands the plot, and the general course 
of the action. By this hand, if I were now by this ras- 
cal, I could brain him with his lady^s fan. Is there not 
my father, my uncle and myself ? Lord £dmund Mor- 
timer, my lord of York, and Owen Glendowcr ? Is there 
not, besides, the Douglass ? Have I not all their letters 
to meet me in arms by the ninth of the next month ? 
And are there not some of them set. forward already ? 
What a Pagan rascal is this ! An infidel !---Ha ! Y^pu 
«hall see now, in very sincerity of fear and cold hearty 
will he to the king, and lay open all our proceedings. 

! i could divide myself, and go to buffets, for moving^ 
such a dish of sl^immed nulk with so honorable an action. 
Hang him 1 Let him tell the king. We are prepared. 

1 will set forward to night. 

Vlll.'^OtkeliD^a Jfiohgyjbr his Marriage.'-^ 

Tragedy of Othex<i.o^ 

MOST potent, grave and reverend seigniors : 
My verv noble and approved good masters : 
That I have ta*en away this old man's daughter^ 
It is most true ; true, I have mai'ried her : 
The very head and front of my offending . 
Hath ihi» extent ; no more. Rude am I in speech^ 
An4. little bless'd with the set phrase of peace : 
For since these arms of mine had seven years'-fxthi 
Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have us'd 
Their dearest action in the tented field j 
And little of thirgreAt world can I speak, 
More than pertains to feats of broils and battle i 
And therefore, little shall I grace my cause. 
In speaking of myself Yet by your patience, 
I will a round u^vamiah'd tale deliver. 
Of my wliole o»urse of love ; what d|rugs, what charms. 
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Vfh^X conjuration, and what mighty magic, 
(For such proceedings I am charged withid) 
I -won his daughter with. 

Her father lov'd me ; oft inrited me ; 
Still question'd me the story of my tife 
From year to year : the battle«> sieges^ fortunes. 
That I had past. 

I ran it through, e'en from my boyisli days 
To the vei'y moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances : 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hairbreadth 'scapes in th' imminent deadly breach : 
Or being taken by the insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 
And with it all my travel's history. 

i ■ All these to hear 

Would Desdemona seriously incline ; 
But still the house affairs would draw her thence • 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch. 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse. Which I observing. 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate ; 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard. 
But not distinctly. I did consent j " 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That myyomh suflfer'd. My story being done. 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs. 
She swore in faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passin^^ strange ; 
'Twas pitiful ; 'twas wond'rous pitiful ; 
She wish'd she had not heard it ; yet she wish'd 
That heaven had made her such a man. She thank'd me, 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 
I should but teach him how to tell my story^ 
And that would woo her. On this hint I spake ; 
She lov'd me for the dangers 1 had pass'd ; 
: And l.lov'd her, that she did pity them. 
^ This only is the witchcraft which I've us'd. 

IX.^^Henry IV's Solileqiiy on 5/tf(f/i.— -SttAKESPEAmsr. 

HOW many thousands of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asheep ! O gentle sleep 1 
Nature's soft nurse ! how have I frighted thee. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelid's dowri^ 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? ; 
Why rather, sleep, liest tliou in »raoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
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Andlmsh'd with buzsinp nigbt flies to thy alumber. 

Than io the perfum'd chambers of the great^ 

Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody ? 

O thou dull god ! Why liest thou with the vile. 

In loathsome beds, and lettv'st ti kingly couch, 

A watchcase to a common lanixn bell I 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast. 

Seal up the shipboy*s eyes and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge. 

And in the visitation of the winds. 

Who take the rufiian billows by the tops, 

Curline their monstrous heads, and hanging them 

With deaf 'ning clamors in the slipp'ry shrouds. 

That with the burly, death itself awases ; ^ . 

Canst thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose 

To the wet sea boy in an hour so rude. 

And in the calmest and the stillest nighty 

With all appliances and means to boot. 

Deny it to a king ? Then happy, lowly clown ! 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

X.-^Ca/itain Bobadii's Method of df/eating an Arnnf, 
Every Maw ik his HrMOR. 

1 WILL tell you, Sir, l^y the way of private and un- 
der seaU I am a genilemau ; and. live here obscure* ^nd 
to myself ; but were 1 known to his Majesty and tho 
Lords, observe me, I would undertake, upon this poor 
head and live, for the public benefit of the state, not on- 
ly to spare the entire lives of his. subjects in general* 
but to save the one half, nay three fourths of his yearly 
charge in holding war, and against what enemy soever. 
And how would I do it, think you ? Why thus, Sir,— 
I would select nineteen more to myself, throughout the 
land ; gentlemen they should be ; of good spirit, strong 
and able constitution. I would choose them by an in« 
stinct that I have. And I would teach these nineteen 
the special rules ; as your Punto, your Reversor your 
Stoccata, your Imbroccata, your Passada, your Monton- 
to ; till they could all play very near, or altogether* as 
well as myself. This done ; say the enemy were forty 
thousand strong* We twenty would come into the field, 
the tenth of March, or thereabouts, and we would chal- 
lenge twenty of the enelny ; they could not, in their hon- 
or, refuse us. Well— we would kill them ; challenge 
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twenty- more^^kill them ; twenty mdre^^kill tbem ; 
twenty iiiore--*kill them too. And thusi would we 
kill every' mani his ten a day^-that's ten score : Ten 
score— -that's two hundred ; two hundred a day — five 
daysi a thousand « Forty thousand^^forty times five-^hve 
times forty-«»two hundred days kill them all up by com« 
putation. . And this I will venture my poor genllenian- 
like carcjise to perform (provided there be no treason 
practised upon us) by fair and discreet manhood ; that 
is, civilly-— by the sword. 

XL'^Soliloguy of Hamlet^ 9 Uncle^ on the Murder of hia 
Brot her. ^---^TnAOET^r op Hamlet. 

OH ! my offenee i« rank ; it smells to heaven t 
It hath the primal^ eldest curse upon it ! 
A brother's murder ! —Pray I cannot, 
Thouf^h inclination be as sharp as twill — 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent r 
And like a man to double business bound> - 
I stand in pause where 1 shall first begin—* 
And both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brot!ier*s blood— 
Is there not rsdn enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serves mercy,^ 
But to confront the visage of offence ? . 

And what's in prayer, but this twofold»force ; 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall-* 
Or pardon'd being down ? Then Til look up. 
My fault is past. But, Oh ! What form of prayer 
Can serve my turn ? Forgive me my foul murderr \ 
'I'hat cannot be, since I am still possess'd 
Of those effects for which I did the murder— 
My crown, my awn ambition, and m}' queen. ' 
May one be pardoned, and retain th* offence ? 
In the corrupted currents of this world. 
Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice : 
. Arid oft 'tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the laws. But 'iti&not so above. ; 

There is no shuffling — there the action lies 
in its true nature, and we ourselves cothpell'df , 
E^en to the teeth and forehead of our faults. 
To give in evidence. What then ? What^rests ? 
Try what repentance caiv. What can it not ^ 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent i 
Oh, wretched state ! Oh, bosom blaek asdtt^ I 
Oh, limed soul, that struggling to be free, ff 
Art more engaged ! Help, angela, make o-^^nv : 
li u2 
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Bow stabbofn knees— and, heart with stiriogs of steel, 
JBe soft, as sinews of the new bomhabe ! 
AU may be well. - ^. 

XII. — Soliloquy of Hamlet'^on Death,^^lB. 

TO be— OP not to be — ^that is the question ; 
Whetbep 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer . 

The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune*- 
Or to take arms against a sea of trouble ; 
And, by opjposing end them ? To die— to sleeper 
No more ? And, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heartach, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to.— *Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd. To die— to fl^p— - 
To sleep, percbmnce to dr^am-^y, there s tke rub-r 
For, in that sleep of death, what dreams m«y come, 
When we have sjhuifled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause. There's the respect, 

That makes calamity of so k)ng life ; 
)For, who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
Th' oppressor's wrong, the proud man?s contumely. 
The pangs of despis'd love— the law's delay— 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient tnerit of the unworthy takes— 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear. 
To groan and sweat under a weary life, - . 

But that the dread of something after death, 
(That undiscover'd country, jErora whose bourn 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will. 
And makes as gather bear those ills we have,^ 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; , 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 
* ' And enterprizes of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn away. 
And lose the name of action. 

XIII. — Fal3taff*8 Encomium on -S'acA:.— Henrt IV. 

A GOOD sherds sack hath a twofold operation in it« 
It ascends me into the brain ; dries me there, all the 
foolisb, dttll and crndy vapors which environ it ; makes 
it apprehensive, quick, inventive ; full of nimble) fiery 
and delectable shapes ; which delivered over to the 
voice, the tongue, which is the birth, becomes excellent 
wit. The seiohd properly of your excellent sherris, la 
the warming of the blood ; which; before, cold and set- 
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tiedi left the liver white and pale, vhich is the badge of 
pusillanimity and cowardice. But the sberris warms it, 
«nd makes it course from the inwards to the parts ex- 
treme. It iiluminateth the face ; which, as 9 beacon, 
gives warning to all the rest of this little kingdom^ man^ 
to arm ; and then the vital commoners, and inland pet- 
ty spirits, muster me all to their captain, the heart ; who 
great and puffed up with this ret|nue, doth any deed of 
courage— and this valbr comes of sherris. So that skill 
in the weapon is nothing without sack, for that sets it 
awork ; and learning, a mere hoard of gold kept by a 
devil till sack commences it, and sets it in act and use. 
Hereof comes it that Prince Harry is valiant ; for the 
cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father, he hath, 
like lean, sterile and bare land, manured, husbi^nded and 
tilled^ with drinking good, and good store of fertile sher- 
ris. If I had a thousand sons, the first human principle 
1 would teach them, should be— to forswear thin pota*' 
^ tionS} and to addict themselves to sack. 

XlV^'^Prologue to (he Tragedy qf Caro.— Pbp». 

TO wake the soul by tender strokes of art. 
To riuse the genius and to mend' the heart. 
To make mankind In conscious virtue bold, 
Live o'er each scene, and be what they behold ; 
For this the tragic muse first trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age ; 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept. 
And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. 
Our autlior shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero's glory or the virgin's love : 
In pitying love we but our weakness show, 
And wild ambition well deserves its woe. 
Here tears shall flow from a more gen'rous cause ; 
Such tears as patriots she^for dying laws : 
He bids your breast witli'ancient ardors rise. 
And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes i 
Virtue confess'd in human shape he draws, 
What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was : 
No common object to your siglit displays. 
But what, with pleasure, heaven itself surveys ; 
A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling -with a falling state ! 
While Cato gives his little senate laws. 
What bosom beats not in his country's cause ? 
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Who ae£s him act* but eime$ every deed ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed ? 
E'en when proud Cesar, 'midst triumphal carSji 
The spoils of nations and the pomp of wars, 
lenobly vun, and impotently great, 
Show'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in state ; 
A9 her dead father's rev'rend image pasa'd. 
The pomp was darkened and the day overcast. 
The triumph peas'd— tears guah'd from every eye i 
The world s great victor pas8*d unheeded by ; 
Her last good man, dejected Rome ador*d, 
And honored Cesar's less than Cato's sword. 

Britons attend. Be worth like tliis approved s 
And show you have the virtue to be mord. 
With honeikt scorn the first fam'd Cato view'd 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she subdu'd. 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation and Italian song. 
Dare to have sense yourselves ; assert the stage s 
Be justly warm'd with your own native rage. 
Such plays alone should please a British ear^ 
As Cato's self h^ not disdaih'd to hear. 

%V,^^Cato*s Soliloquy on the ImmortaUty of the SduL 

Tragedy ov Qkxo-, 
IT must be so— Plato thou reasonest well I 

Else, Whence this pleasing hope, this fond dlssu^. 

This longing afVer immortaUty ? 

Or, Whence this secret dread, and inward horror. 

Of falling into nought \ Why shrinks the soul 

Back on nerself, and startles at destruction I 

'Tis the divinity that stirs within us : 

^Tis heaven itself that points out an Hereafter, 

And intimates Eternity to man. 

Eternity ! — thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 

Through what vai'lety of untried being. 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pas» f 

The wide, tli' unbounded prospect lies before me ; 

But shadows, clouds anddavknes^ rest upon it. 

Here will I hold. If there's a Power above us, 

(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

Through aH her works) he must delight in virtue ; 
^ And that which he delights in must be happy. 

But when ? Or where ? This world w«s made fbr Cesaf ; 

I'm weary of conjectures this must end them. 

[^Laying his hand w hi* t^tbohi. 

Thus I am doubly arm'd. My death and life^ 

My bane and antidote are both before me. 

This in a moment brings mc to an end ; 

But tbia in&rmti Die I »haU n#ver die. 
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The souI» secQi^d in her existence, ismiles 
At the drawn dagger^ and defies its point. 
The stars shall ntde awajr, the sun himself 
Grow dim with hgt, and nature sink in years ; 
But thoa shall fiourish^in immortal }'Y>uth » 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

XVlh-^S/ieech of Henry V, to his Soldiers at the Siege 
^/Tar/fe'Kr.— ^Shakesfeabb's Henry V. 

ONCE more unto the br.each, dear friends once more, 
Or close the wall up with the English dead. 
In peace there's nothing so becomes a ma^i 
As modest stillness andliiimility ; ^ 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tyger ; 
SUfFen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Bisguise fail* nature with hard favor'd rage : 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect : 
Let it pry o**r the portage of the head 
^ike the brass cannon 5 let the brow o*crwhelm it, 
'And fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his' confounded base, 
S will'd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide ; 
Hold hard the breath, and biend up every spirit 
To its full height. Now on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fetch'd from lathers of war proof; 
Fathers, that, like so many Alexanders, 
Have in these parts from tpom till even fought. 
And sheath*d their swords for lack of argument. 
Dishonor nbt your mother ; now attest 
That those whom you call'd fathers did beget you. 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood. 
And teach them bow to war. And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us hefe 
The metal of your pasture ; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not ; 
For there is none of you so mean and base. 
That hath not noble lustre in ywir eyes. 
> I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips. 
Straining upon the start. Tlie game's afoot : 
Follow your spirit ; and, upon this charge. 
Cry, God for Harry, England and St. George \ 
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XVllL^-^Sjicech of Henry Vj Before the Battle of Aginr 
courtf on the Earl ff fVe^tmoreicktuta vUhing for more 
Men from England .^^Ib, 

WHAT'S he that wishes more men from England ? 
My cousin Westmoreland ? No, my fair cousin ; 
If we are mark*d t« die, we are enow 
To do our country loss $ and, if to live, 
The fewer m'^n, the greater share of honor. . 
No, DO, my Lord ; wish not a man from England. 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, throughout my hogt,^ 
That he who hath no stomach to this fight. 
May straight depart ; his passport shall be made ; 
And crowns, for convoy, put into bis purse. 
We would not die in^that man's company. 
This day is called the feast of Crispian, 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home. 
Will stand a tiptoe when this day is nam'd. 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
He that outlives tltis day, and sees old age. 
Will yearly, on the vigil, feast bis neighhorSy 
And say. Tomorrow is St. Crispian ; 
Then will he strip his sleeve, and show bis scars. 
Old men forget, yet shall not all*forget. 
But they'll remember, with advantagpes, 
Wb at feats they did that day. Then shall our names. 
Familiar in their mouths as household words, 
Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glo'ster, 
Be in their flowing cups, freshly remembered. 
This story shall the good man teach his son,; 
And Crispian's day shall ne'er go by. 
From this time to the ending of the world. 
But- we and it shall be remembered ; 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 
For he today that sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother ; be he e'er so vile. 
This day shall gentle his condition. 
And gentlemen in England, now abed. 
Shall think themselves accurs'd they were not here j ' 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks 
That fought with us upon St. Crispian's day. 

mX.,'^ Soliloquy of Dick the jipprentice,'-^ 

Farce, the AppaE»fTip». 
THUS fiir we run before the 'v^ind.— — An apothe- 
cary 1 — Make an apothecary of me !— -What, cramp 
my gcpitts over a pestle and mortar ; or mew roe up in 
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> a shop» with an alKgator stufTedy and a beggarly ac<;aunt 
of emptjr boxes ! To be culling simples, and constantly 
adding to the bills of mortality !^..^No I no ! It will 
be much better to be pasted up in capitals, The part of 
Romeo et a toung GENtLEMAN who nevee at* 
PEAEED ON AMY STAGE BEFORE ! My ambition £re8 
at the thought. — >- — But hold j mayn't I run some 
chance of failing in my attempt ? Hissed—- pehed— - 
laughed at«^not admitted into the green room ;— -that 
will never do— down, busy devil, down, down ; try it a- 
gain— loved by the women— envied by the men— ap- 
plauded by the pit,, clapped by the gallery, admired by 
the boxes. <^ Dear colonel, is*nt he a charming creature ? 
My lord, don't you like him of all things ?— Makes love 

like an angel !— What an eye he has 1 Fine legs ! 

I shall certainly go to his benefit/'— -—Celestial 
sounds ! ' And then I'll get in with all the painters, 
^nd have myself put up in every print shop— in the char* 
acter of Macbeth I " This is a sorry sight." C Stands 
an attitude,) ,In the character of Richard, " Give me 
another horse ! Bind up my wounds I" This will do rare- 
ly..— .^And then 1 have a chance of getting well marri- 
ed-*— O glorious thought ! I will enjoy it, though but 
in flaiiicy. But what*s o'clock ? It must be almost nine. 
I'll away at once ; this is club night-^the spouters are 
all met— little think they I'm in town — ^they'll he sur- 
prised to see me off I go ; and then for my assigna- 
tion with my master Gargle's daughter, 

XX.— Gz*«w« instigating Brutus to join the cons/Hracy 
against Cesar. •^TnjLQ, of JuLitJs Cesar. 

HpNOR is the subject of my story. 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of* this life ; but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as myself. 
I was born free as CeSat j so were you : 
We both have fed as well ; and w« can both 
Endure the winter's cold a!i Well as he* 
For once upon a raw and gusty day, 
Jhe troubled Tiber chafing with his shoreSj 
Cesar says to mQ, ** Dar'at thou, Cassius, ntfW 
Leap in With me into this angry floods 
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And twim to yonder p<Mnt ? Upon the word. 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged ui. 

And iMide hiiti follow : so Indeed he did. 

The torrent ronrM and we did bnfiet it 

With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside, 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

'Bnt ere we could arrive the point proposM, 

Cesar cry'd, ** Help me, Cassius, or I sink." 

1, as jEneaSy our great ancestor^ 

Did from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulder 

The old Anchise s bear ; so, from the waves <^ Tiber, 

Did I the tired Cesar ; and this man 

Is now become a god ; and Cassias b 

A wretched creature, and must bend bis body, 

If Cesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fev^r when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him 1 did mark 

How he did shake ; 'tis true ; this god did shake ; 

His coward lips did from their color fly ; 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world. 

Did lose its lustre ; I did hear him groan : 

Ay, and that tongue of his that bade the Romans 

Mark him and write his speeches in their books, 

«« Alas !" it cry'd : " Give me some drink, Titinius ;" 

As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 

So get the start of the majestic world. 

And bear the palm alone.—- 

Brutus and Cesar ! What should be in that Cesar ? 

Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 

Write them together ; yours is as fair a name : 

Sound them ; it doth become the mouth as well : 

Weigh them ; it is as heavy : conjure with 'em j 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cesar. 

Now in tlie name of all tho gods. at once. 

Upon what meats doth this our Cesar feed» 

That he has grown so great r Age thou art sham'd^ 

Rome thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods. 

When went there by an age, since the great flood. 

But it was fam'd with more than with one man ? 

When could they say, till now, that tal«'d of Rome, 

That her wide walls encompass'd but one man f 

Oh } You and I have heard our fathers say^ 

There was a Brutus once, that would have brookM- 

Th' infernal devil, to^ beep his state in Rome, 

As easily as a king. 
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XXI.— Br«^tt»' I^trmngue on the DetHh of Cwar.— Ib. 
ROMANS, Counirymea and Lovers ! — Hqw me for 
my cause ; and be sIleDt that you may hear. Believe 
me for mine honor ; and h«ve respect to mine honor 
that you may believe. Censure me in your wisdom ; 
and awake your senses that you may the better judge.— 
If there be any' in this assembly, any dear friend of Ge- 
ar's, to him 1 say, that Brutws' love *o Cesar was no 
less than his. If, then, that friend demai^d why Brutus 
rose against Cesar, this is my answer i Not that I loved 
Cesar less, but that I loved Rome more. Had you rath- 
er Cesar were living, and die all slaves ; than that Cesar 
were dead, to live M freemen ? As Cesar loved me, I 
weep for him 4 as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as 
lie was valiant, I ^onor him ; but, as he was ambitious, 
I slew him. There are tears for his love, joy for his 
fortune, honor for his vatorj and death for his ambition. 
—Who's here so base* that would be a bondman ? If 
any, speak ; for him I iwve ofibnded. Wbo*s here so 
Tude,,that would not be a Roman ? If ^ny, speak ; for 
him I have offended. Who's here so vile, that will not 
love his country ? i( any, speak ; for him I have offend- 
ed. I pause for a reply— «^ 

None I Then none have I olfendcd. I have done no 
more to Cesar than yoii shall do to Brutus. The ques- 
tion of his death is enrolled in the Capitol ; his glory not 
extenuated, wherein he was worthy ; nor his offence* 
enforced, for which he suffered death. 

Here comes his body, raourn'd by Mark Antony ; 
vho, though he had no hand in his death, shall receive 
the benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth ; 
as which of you shall not r With this I depart-^that as 
I slew my best lover for the good ©f Rome, I have the 
same dagger for myself, when it shall please my country 
to need my death. ^ 

yj!Ll\.^^Antony^s Oration Over Cemr*8 Body. -^Ib. 

FRIE^KDS, Romans, CouQtrymeti ! Lend me your «arr. 
I conre to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them ; 
^^ good is oft Interred with their bones .* 
I 1 
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So let it be with Cesar ! Noble .Brutus 
Hath told you, Cesar was ambitious. 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; . 
And grie.vously hath Cesar answerM it. . 
Here under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 
(For B' utus is an honorable man. 
So are tluy all, all honorable men) 
Come ) ui -;pcak in Cesar's funeral. 

He w . :) friend, faithful and just^o me : 
But Bru . \ .^ s he was ambitious ; . 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Cesar seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept ! 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff*. 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
You all did see, that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown ; 
Which he did thrice refuse : Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious f . 
And sure, he is an honorable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke ; 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once ; not without cause ? , 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for him I 
O judgment ! Thou art fled to brutish beasts. 
And men have lost their reason. Bear with me : 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar 5 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 

But yesterday the word Cesar might 
Have stood against the world ! Now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

Masters ! If I were dispos'd to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong ; 
Who, you all know, are honorable men, 

1 will not do them wrong^I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 

Than 1 will wrong such honorable men. 

But here's a parchment, with the seal of Cesar -, 

I found it in his closet : 'tis his will. 

Let but the commons hear this testament, 

(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read) 

And they would go and kiss dead Cesm-^ wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood— ^ 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying-, mention it within their wills. 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy. 
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Unto their issue.—* - 

If ^ou have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
iTou aU do know this mantle -. I remember 
The first time ever Cesar put it on ; 
^Twas on % summer'a evening in his tent. 
That day he overcome the Nervii— 
]uOok i In thiff place ran Cassiua' dagger through- 
See what a rent the envious Casca made- 
Through this the well beloved Brutus stabbM ; 
And, as he pluck*^d his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cesar follow'd it ! 
This, this was the unkindest cut of all ! 
For when the noble Cesar saw him stab|- "" 
. Ingratitude more strong than traitor's arms. 
Quite vanquished him ! Then burst his mighty heart, 
And in his mantle muffling up his fac^ 
E'en at the base of Pompey's statue, 
' (Which all the while ran blood) great Ces^r fell. 

what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us, fell clown ; 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us. 
O, now you weep ; and I perceive you feel 
•The dint of pity t These are gracious drops. 
Kind souls J What, weep you when you behold 
Our Cesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here !— 
Here is himself— marr*d as you see by traitors, 

-<y0od friends ! Sweet friends ! Let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny ! 
They that have done this deed are honorable ! 
What private griefs they have, alas, 1 know not. 
That made them do it ! They are wise and honorable. 
And will, no doubt, with reason answer you. 
% come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ! 

1 am no orator, as Brutus is ; ' 

But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man. 
That love my friend — and thai they know full well. 
That gave me public l^ave to speak of him ! 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor power of speech. 
To stir men'b hlood— I only speak right on, 
I tfell you that which you yourselves do know— 
3how you sweet Cesar's wounds, poor, poor, dumb mouths. 
And bid them speak for me. But, were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and ^ut a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar, that should move 
' The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. ^ 
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XXIII. — Fahtaff*9 Soliloquy on Honor. — ^Heivry IV. 

OWE heaven a death ! 'Tis not duo yet ; and I 
would be loth to pay him before 4iis day. Whdt need I ^ 
be so forward with J»ini that calls not on me ? Well) 'tis 
no tnatter— honor pricks me onv-^But how, if honor 
prick me off when I come on ? How then ? Can honor 
set to a leg ? No; or an arm ? no ; or take away the g^rieF 
. of a wound ? No, Honor hath no skill in surgery^ then I 
No. What is honor ? A word. What is that word hon- 
or I Air ; a trim reckoning. Who hath it ? He that 
died a Wednesday. Doth he feel it I No. Doth h^ hear 
it ? No. Is it insensible, then ? Yea, to the dead. But 
will it not live \fith the living ? No. Why ? Detraction 
will not suffer it. Therefore, 1*11 none of it. Honor is 
a meie 'scutcljeon — and so ends my catechism, 

^WV,—Fart of EichttrdlW^ Soliloquif the night fire- 
ceding the Battle qf Bostoorth, 

Tragedy of Richard I}I. 

'TIS now the dead of night, and half the world 
Is with a lonely solemn darkness hung ; 
Yet I (so coy a dame is sleep to me) 
\Vith all the weary courtship of 
My care tirM thoughts, can't win her to my bed.. 
Though e'en the stars do wink, as 'twere, with over watohin]^ 
ru tbrti), and walk awhile. The air's refreshhig« 
And the ripe harvest of the new mown Uay 
Gives it a sweet and wholesome odor. 
How awful is this gloom ^ And hark 1 Prom cai|it> t* eamp« 
The hum of either army stilly sounds. 
That the fix'd cenlinels almost receive 
The seiiret whisper of each other's watch ! 
Steed threatens atee<l in high and boasting neighinjfs* 
Piercing the night's dull ear. Hark ! From the %ent«. 
The armorers, accomplishing the knightd. 
With clink of hammers closing rivets up. 
Give dreadful note of preparation : white some, 
like sacrifices, by their fires of watch, 
Wiib patience sit, and inly ruminate 
The morning's danger. By yon heaven, my stern 
Impatience chides this tardy gatted night. 
Who, like a fowl and ugly witch, does Ump 
So tediously away. I'M to my couch, 
Aii^l once more try to sleep her. into morniBgii 
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XXV-— ^f JVorld com/tared to a Siagr. 

I ^ As YOV LIKE IT. 

f ALL the world is a sUge ; 

^ Aiid an the men and women, merely players. 

^ They have their exits and their entrances ; 

' Ana one roan, in his time, plays many parts, 

[ His acts being' seten ages. At first, the Infimt ; 

I Mewling and pukin|f in the nurse'is arms. 

And then, the whinme Schoolboy ; with his satchel. 

And shining morning face, creeping like a snail, 
[ Unwillingly to school. Ajid, tlienthe Lover, 

Sighing- like furnace ; with a wofol ballad 

Made to bis Mistress' eyebrow. Then, a Soldier ; 

Fall of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard ; 

Jealotis in honor i sudden and quick in quarrel ; 
- Seeking the bubble reputation. 

Even in the cannon's mouth. And then, the Justice ; 

in fair round belly, with good capon lin*d ; 

With eyes severey and beard of formal cut s 

Full of wise saws and modem instances : 
^ And so he plays his part. The sixth ag^ shifts 

Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose well sav'd, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voices 

Turning a^^ain toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all. 

That ends this strange eventful history. 

Is second Childishness, and mere Obuvion ; 

Sans teeth, sans ey^s^ ssuis taste, sans every thing; 
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Concise Passages, exkmflifying certain Pailtic- 
ulars) on the proper expression of which* the 
modulation and manageuent ot the voics. in 
Kbading and Spelling pbimcipallt DEPEKiy. 



L-^Examfileg «/* Amtithe«is ; or, the Ofi/iaaUion of 
Words or Sentiments, 

1. 'T^HE manner of speaking is a« important as tlie matter. — 
A ChciterJUld. 

2. Cowards die many times; the ▼aliant Dcver tAst^ of death 
but once.— .yArtiw^are. 

3. Temperknce, by fortifying tbe mind and body^ leads to iiap- 
piness ; intemperance, by enervating the mtiid aad body« ends 
generally in misery.—— -irt ©/"Tifiin^fiff^. 

4. Title and aneestry render a good man more nidslrimis j but 
an ill one more contemptible. Vice is infamcMis, though in a 
prince ; and virtue honorahle, though in a peasant.— —i^cfa^or. 

5. Almost every object that attracts our notice, has its bright 
and its dark side. He wlio habituates himself to look at the 
displeasing side, will sour his disposition, and, consequently, 
impair his happiness > while he who copstantly beholds it on the 
bright side, ms^nsibly ameliorates his temper, and, in conse- 
quence of it, improves his own happiness, and the happiness of 
all around hioi. World. 

6. A wise man endeavors to shine in himself ; a fool to buV 
shine others. The former is humbled by the sense of his own 
infirmities ; the latter is lifted up by the discovery of those 
which he observes in others. The wise man considers what he 
wants ; and the fool what he abounds in. The wise man is hap- 
py when he gains his own approbation ; and the fool, when he 
recommends himself to the applause of those about him.— - 
Spectator- 

7. Where opportunities of exercise are waiting, temperance 
may in a great measure supply its place. If exercise throws off 
all superfluities, temperance prevents them ; if exercise clears 
the vessels, temperanqe neither satiates nor overstrains them ;— 
exercise raises proper ferments i!\ the humors, and promotes' 
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^ th« ctfcolfttion of the blood, tetdpentnete g^s nature her full 

gay, Afid enafaletiherto exert herself in all her force and vigpoc.* 
txerttso dissipates a growing distemper, temperance starve* 

£L ^ have always preferred cheerfulness ta mk^. The latter 

I cottstdcr as an act, the former as a habit of the mind. Mirth 

>, is short and transient, cheerfulness fixed tmd- permanent. Those 

f* • iufe often raised Into the ^atest transports of mirth, who are 

f aVibjeH to the greatest depressions of melancholly. On the con- 

tritryi di^^erfnlness, though it does not j^vethe mind such' an- 

exquisite gladneM, prevents us from falhng itito any depths of 

o.. cioKrow. . MiHh is lilce a Hash of lightning, that breaks through 

* .a gibbni of clouds, and glitter* for a moment ; cheerfulness 

. I^tepi^ up a kind of dayfight in the mind, and fills it with a steady 

••'; atidjpe^rpe.tual serenity. Spectator. 

_' . .• ^4;^^)^^ same time that I think discretion the most usefol 

^ ;••. t.aleiiii.ti inan can be master of, I look upon cunning to be the ac- 

. .' • cotJjil^lK.shnient of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Discretion 

L ;y., .. jjojntaout the noblest end^ to us, and pursues the most proper 

1 /-./i'%JidlaHdable methods of attaining them ; cunning has only pri- 

' .yvjf/ yatei eelfislj aims, and sticks at nothing which may make them 

%'• *• •succeed ; discretion has large and extended views, and like a 

f •;'-.'Vl-*w'ell formed eye, commands a whole hori ion 4 cunning is a kind 

f: <^l\^^^Siottiii^ie^es9t that discovers the minutest objects, which 

- '^i]^^^^^^ptv at hu)d, btit is not able to ^seern things at a distance. 

.^j^^*ft^Spectaier, 

^^K^'.-v '1^' Nothing is more amiable than true modesty, and nothing 

r .I'-^-^more .contemptible than the lalse» Tb« one guards virtue ; the 

i •K V'.-^ther betrays it. True modesty ifi ashlimed to do any thing that 

■:^,*\ ..is.'repngnant to the rules of right reason ; false modesty is a- 

> ;.>>.• shamed to do arty thing that is opposite to xht hnmor of thci; 

» v-[y company. True modesty avoids every thing that is criminal ^ 

f. \,'^:*' ':false»modesty every thing that is unfashionable. The latter i»' 

-■ *:• -.only , a general undetermined instinct j the former is that instinct, 

j " /limited and circumscribed by the rides of prudence and reUg- 

.." . ion.-^; — Spectator. 
S - -^ 11;^ How diflferent is the view of past life, in the 1t\in who is 
' •^T'^gr^i^ old in knowledge and wisdom, from that of him who is 
\ -fiC: ^rown old in ignorance and folly 1 The latter is like the owrier 
^ yi/^f ^l^^ri^en country, that fills his eye with the prospect of naked 
i : j«A:^fI.^ill^and plains, which produces nothing either profitable or 6t^ 
■ *^^J^^^^^^^ i ^^^ former beholds a beautiful and spacious landskipj 
.•?^if^^^*^*^d ^"^® delightful gardens, green meadows, fruitful fields ; 
■ 7 *Tj'and can scarce cast bis eye on a single spot of his possessionsi - 

- V ;^tHat is not covered with some beaotiuil plant or flower— *-.ft6ffc. 
c . . .-^fj^tor. 

'■■ '•>/>'. ^^: ^^ there is a worldly happiness, which God perceiyes to 
!" ','-^Ji« toother than disguised misery ; as there are worldly honors^ 
I * .>V'^^'^i9i» in htti estimation, ire reproach) so- tkw ii^ a worldly 
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wisdom, which in his sight, is foolishness. Of this woridly wis- 
dom, the characters are given in the scriptury, and placed la 
contrast with*those of the wisdom which is from ahove. The 
one is the wisdom of the crafty ; the other, that of the^pright : 
The one terminates in selfishness ; the other in charity : The 
one, full of strife, and bitter envying ; the other, of mercy and 
good fruits.— —i9/air« - 

13. True honor, though it be a difiTerent principle from relig^ 
ion, is that which produces the same effects. The lines of ac- 
tion though drawn from different parts, terminate in the same 
point. Religion embracer virtue, as it is enjoined by the law 
of God ; honor, as it is graceful and ornamental to human nature. 
The religious man fears, the man of honor scorns, to do an ill ac- 
tion. The latter considers vice as something that is beneath 
him ; the former, as something that is offensive to the Divine 
l^eing ; the one, as what is unbecoming ; tlfe other, as what is 
forbidden. ■ ' Guardian. 

14. Where is the man that possesses, or indeed can be requlrf^ 
ed to possess, greater abilities in war, than Pompey ? One who 
has fought more pitched battles, than others have maintained. ' 
persomd disputes ! Carried on more wars than others have ac- , 
quired knowledge of by reading" ! Reduced more provinces than. * 
others have aspired to, even m thought! Whose youth was.'*' 
trained to the profession of arma, not by precepts derived from,*- " 
others, but by the highest offices of command ! Not by personal: t^ . 
mistakes In war, but by a train of important victories ; not by ^'t-*' 
aeries of campaigns, but by a succession of triumphs.— tTicero. - . .•Vj 

15. Two principles in human nature reign, '- ."* ' 
Selflove to urge, and reason to restriun ; ;' 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call. 

Each works its end^te move or govern all.— Po^e, 

16. In point of sermons,^ 'tis oonfess'd 
Our English clergy make the best ; 
But this appears, we must confess^ 
Kot from the pulpit, but the press. 
They manage, with disjointed skill. 
The matter well, the manner ill ; 
And, what seems paradox at firsts 

They make the best,^nd preach the worst.— »%rflm. » .r.*' 

17. Know, Nature's children all divide her care j - . ^ 
The fur that warms a monarch warm'd a bear. - '^.^ 
While man exclaims, " See all things for my use ?" l^i}*, 
*• See man for mine !** replies^the pampered goose : • ■ ., . 
And just as* short of reason he must fall, ]i 
Who think* all made for one, not one for all.— Poj&e: . '.^ 

18. O thou goddess, . .: 
Thou divin<b Nature ! How thyself thou blazon'st - 
In these two princely boys ! They ar# as genUe^ 
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ils s^^yre blowing b^low the Tielet* 
Kot "wagging his »weet head ; and yvt as rough 
/( Their royal blood cnch^f d) as the rud'at wind 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make them atoop to ^e vsAe^^-^-^ShaJ^t^^re. 
19. True ease in writing comes from Aft*, not thatiee* 

As those move easiest who have learnt to dafiee. 

"t'is^not enough no harshness gives oflTenee s 

tThe sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

S<^ is the strain when zeptryr gently blows. 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roa^. 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 

The line, too, labors, and the words move slow : 

Kot so when swifl Camilla scours the plain, 

lilies o'er th' unbending Com, and skims alofig the main.-— — 

Pope. 
% 20. G6od name in ttian and ivoman 

Is the immediate jewt 1 of their sonls. 

.Who steals my purse. Steals trash ; 'tis something, nothing ; 

*Twas mine, 'tis his, and has bfeen slaves to thousands. 
. But he thflt filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him. 

And makes me poor inHted.^-'-^Shifiespeare. 

'11. — Examples q/EniruznArioH ; or tjie mentioning qf 
particuiarB, 

1. I CONSIDER a^human soul, without education, likae mar- 
ble in the quarry ; which shows none of its inherent beauties, 
till the skill of the polisher fetches o>it the colors, makes th« 
surface shine, and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot iriul 
-vein, that riras through the body of it.-^— 5J&e<tflWi'. 

2. The subject of a discourse being opened, *3tplained a»id 
confirmed ; that 1^ to Say, the speaker havitig gained the atten- 
tion and ju4gment of his audience, he must proceed to cothplete 
his Conquest over the passions ; such as imagination, admiration, 
surprize, hope, joy, love, fear, grief, anger. Now he roust be- 
I^B to exert bim^self ; here it is that a fine genius may display it- 
•elf, in the use of amplification, enumeration, interrogation,- met** 
a$^ior, and every ornament that can render a discourse enter- 
taining, winning, striking and enforcing.— —^m7/»tf. 

- . 3. I am persuaded, that neither death nor life ; nor atigels^, 
Aor principalities, nor powers; northings present, northings 
teeome ; nor height, nor depth ; nor any other creature ; shall 
bt Mtt to separate us from tlie love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our I^ord.-*— 5*. i>«»/. 

4. Sincerity is, to speak as we think, to do as we pretend andl 
profess, to perform and make good what we promise, and really 
to bft what we would seem and appear t» be.— — 9TV//i?*o«v 
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5. Ko blessing of life is any way comparable to the enjoyinent 
of a discreet and virtuous friend ; it eases and unloads the 
mind, cleara and improves the understanding, engenders thought 
and knowledge, animates virtue and good resolutions, soothes 
and allays the passions, and finds employment for most of the 
vacant hours of life.— 5]|&ecw*on 

6. The brightness of the sky, the lengthening of the days, the 
inbreasing verdure of the spring, the arrival of any little piece of 
good news, or whatever carries with It the naost distant glimpse 
5f joy> is frequently the parent of a social and happy eonversft' 
tion. World. 

7. In fair weather, wlien my heart is cheered, And I feel that 
exultation of spiritSy whicli resuk& from light and warmth, join- 
ed with a beau'ifui prospect of nature, I regard myself as one 
placed by the hand of God, in the midst of an ample theatre, in 
which the sun, moon and stars, the fruits also, and vegetables of 
the earth, perpetually changing their positions or their aspects, 
exhibit an elegant entertainment to the understanding as well a» 
to the eye. Thunder and lightning, rain and bail, the painted- 
bow and the glaring comets, are decorations of this mighty the- 
atre ; and the sable hemisphere, studded with spangles, : the 
blue tauk at noon, the glorious gildiAgs and rich colorings in th^ 
korizon, I look on a« so many successive scenes.— -5j&ecwfor. 

8. Complaisance renders a superior amiahle, an equal agreea^ 
ble, and an inferior acceptable. It smooths distinction,, sweet- 
ens conversation, and makes every one in the company pleased 
with himself. It produces good nature and mutual benevolence,, 
encourages the timorous, soothes- the turbulent, humanizes the 
fierce, and distinguishes a society of civilized persons from a 
confusion of savages. In a word, complaisance iff a virtue that 
blends all orders of men. together, in < a friendly intercourse of 
words and actions, and is suited to that equality in human mt*- 
ture, which every roan.ought to consider, so far as is -e^oa^stent 
with the order and economy of the world.— CwfltrJiVwi. 

9. It is owing to our having -eariy imbibed false notions of vir- 
tue, that the word Christian does not cairy with it at first view, 
all that is great, worthy, friendly, generous and heroic. The 
man who suspends his hopes of the rewards of worthy tgtions 
till after death ; who can bestow, unseen j who can overlook 
hatred ;. do good to his slanderer ; who can never be angry at his 
friend I never revengeful to his enemy — is certainly formed for 
the benefit of society.^-r—.Sj&ei:fizfor. 

10. Though we seem grieved at the shorti^ss of life, m gen*- 
eral, we are wishing every period - of it at an end. The minor 
longs to be of age — then to be a man of bttsiness>^then to make 
up an estate — then to arrive at honors*— then to retire. Tb 
usurer would be very well (wtisfied, to have all the time wmih 
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lated that lies between the present moment and the next quar- 
ter day— the politician would be contented to lose three years 
in his life, could he place things in the posture which he fancies 
they will stand in, after such a revolution of time — and the lover 
woqld be glad to strike out of his existence, all the moments 
that are to pass away before the happy meeting. 

11. Should the greater part of people sit down and draw up a 
particular account of their time, what a shamc^ful bill would it 
be ! So much in eating, drinking and sleeping, beyond what na^ 
ture requires ; >80 mudi in revelling and wantonness ; so much 
for the recovery of last night's intemperance ; so much in gam- 
ing, plays and masquerades ; so much in paving and receiving 
formal and impertinent visits ; so much in idle and foolish pra- 
ting, in censuring and reviling our neighbors ; so much for dress- 
ing out our bodies, and in talking of fashions ; and so much 
wasted and k>st in doing nothing at all.— — -^A^/oc^. 

13. If we would have the kindness of others, we must endure 
their follies. He who cannot persuade himself to withdraw 
from society, must be content to pay a tribute of his time to a 
multitude of tyrants ; to the loiterer who naakes appointments he 
never keeps—to the coasulter, who asks advice which he never 
take8-->to Uie boaster, who blusters only to be praised— to the 
^om{dainer who whines -only to be pitied^^o the projector^ 
~Vho9e happiness is to entertain his friends with expectations, 
vrbich al^but himself know to be Vain— -to the economist, who 
tells of bargains and settlements— *-to the politician, who predicts 
the consequences of deaths, battles and alliances — ^to the usurer, 
'Who compares the state of the different funds— and to the talk- 
er, who talks only because he loves to be talking.— y<?An*o«. 

13. CharitysuiTerethlong, and is kind « charity envieth not ; 
charity vaunteth not itself ; is not pafTed up ; doth not behave 
itself unseemly ; «eeketh not her own ; is not easily provoked ; 
thinketfa no evUi jrejmceth not in miquity, but rejoiceth in the 
4:ruth ; beareth all thiagui belieyeth all things, hopeth all things, 
jendureth idl 4:hing&-«— *«iS't. Ptf»/. 

14 Defigbtftil task to rear th?^ tender thought, 
"To teach ttie young idea how to shoot. 
To pour the fresh mstruction o*er the mind^ 
To breath th' enlivening spirit, and to ftx 
The gen'rous purpose in the glowing (ireast.-'-*— Tiom««i{* 

15. Bread o?er thie scene the Ghost of Uamlet stalkt^ 
Othello n^pes— poor Monimia »K>ums*^ 
And Belvidera pours her soul in love. 
Terror alarms the breast— the comely ttf ar 
Steals o'er the cheek. Or else the cemiii mttse 
Holds to the world a picture of itself, 
And raises^ sly, the fair impartial laugh< 
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Sometiines she lii\» her Atri^n, and paiitU ^ seeaes 
Of -beauteous lifb ; ivhate'er can declc m^inkind. 
Or charm the heart, the generous Heril ahow'd. 

— — TA^mjwi. 

16. Then Commeree broufjht into the public w^}]^ 
The busy merchant ; the big warehouse built ; 
Raised the strong crsme ; ohoakM up the lo»^d street 
With fbreipi plenty, aad Uiy stream, O Thames^ 
Large* genUe, deep, majestic, kinp^ of floods ! 
Chose for his grand resort. €Ki either .hand» ^ 

Like a lopg. vintry^fbrest^ gproves of masts 
^hoot up their spires ; the beUying sheet between, 
FossessM the breezy void ; the sooty h^dk 
Steer'd sluggish on ; the splendid barge along 
Rowed regulai^ to barmojky ; arounc^ 
The boat, Uf^ akimmtng, streteh'd its^oary wmgH ; 
While, deep, the various voice of fervent twU 
From bank to. bank, increas'd ; whence ribb'd with oalk. 
To' bear the British thunder, bU.cU and bold. 
The roiu'ing vessel rushM into the main.— -7%o«wo». 

17; 'Tis from high, life hi^ characlers ate drawn. ; . 
A saint in crape is twiee a saint in l»wn. 
A judge is jus^ ; a chancellor juster still ; 
A gownman leam'd ; a bJs!iop*-r-what yqu wUl : 
Wise, if a minister ; but, if a king. 
More wise, n&ore leam'd, more just, more every thing, 

18. *Tia education forms, the common mind ; 
J list a» the- twig is bent, the tree's inclin'd. 
Boastful and roilgh, your first son is a squire ; 
The next atrade«mah,Theek, and mtich a liar'; 
Tom struts a soldier, open, bold and brave j 
Will sneaks a scriv'uer, an exceeding knave. 

U hp a churchman ? Then fa e*s fond of power ; 

A quaker ? S4y ; a presbyterian ? Sour ; 

A sn^u-t freethinker ! All things in aq hour.-— P*^ 

19. See what a grace was seated on hie/brow ; -" 
H5'perion's curls ; the front of Jove lumself ^ 

An eye like Mars, to threaten ioid command \ 

A station like the herald Mercury. 

Kew lighted, on a heaven kissing hill ; ' 

A combination, and a f[>rm indeed, 

Where every god did seem, to set his seal. 

To g^ve the world assuranee of a man.-^^— ;S&^rj|h»are. 

20. The cloud capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The sqleron temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind.— >5'Atf(ef/>ctfrtf» 
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III. ^^Exantftl€9 of Suspbnsiok ; or a delaying of the 
Sense, 

X AS beauty of peraon, with an agreeable carriage, pleasei 
the^eye, and that pleaaure consists in observing that all the parts 
liave a certun elegance, aixd are proportioned to each other ; so 
does decency of behavior obtain the approbation of all vrith 
^om we converse, from the order, consistency and moderation 
of trir words and actions. — Spectator, 

J. If Pericles, as historians report, could shake the firmest 
resolutions of his hearers, and set the passions of all Greece in 
» ferment, when the public welfare of his Country, or the feat 
of hostile invasions, was the subject ; What may we not expect 
frou that orator^ who with a becoming energfy,^ warns his audi- 
ence against those evils which have no remedy, when once un« 
dergone* either from prudence or time t'^-^^Spectator. 

3. Though there is a great deal of pleasure in contemplating 
tlie material world, by which I mean that system . of bo(ties into 
-which nature has so curiously wrought the mass of dead matter, 
tnth the several relations which those bodies bear to one anoth- 
er ; there is still something more wonderful and surprising in 
contemplating the world of life, or thbse various animals vdth 
which every part of the universe is furnished.— -—5/ffCtator. 

4. Since it is certain that our hearts cannot deceive us in the 
love of the wprld, and that we cannot command ourselves enough 
to resign it, though we every day wish ourselves disen^ged 
firom its allurements ; let us not staifd upon a formal takinj^ of 
'leave, but wean ourselves from them, while we are in the midst 

of them.— —5/>ecfaf or. 

5. When a man has got such a ^at and exalted/Koul, as that 
he can look upon life and death, uches and poverty, with indif- 
ference, itnd closely adheres to honesty, in whatever shape she 
presents herself ; thei^ it is that virtue appears with such a 
bfightness, as Uiat aU the world must admire her beauties^ 

6. To h^ftf a judicious and degant discburse from the pulpit, 
which would in print make a nc^ble figure, murdered by him 
who had learning and taste to com|>ose it, but having been neg- 
lected as to one important part of his education, knows not how 
to deliver it, otherwise than With a tone between singing and 
eaying, or with a nod of his head, to enforce, as with a hammer, 
every emphatical word, -or with the same unanimated monotony 
in which he was used to repeat ^if gentu at Westminster 
school ; What can be imagined tnote lamentable ? Yet wiiat 
more common !—^tfr^^ 

7. Having already shown how the fancy ift- jij^ected by the 
wor^s of nature, and afterwards considered, id geperal, both 
the works of nature and art^ how Chey mutuidly aMist and com- 

K K 
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plete eachoUier^informingpstteh seenes mid prt|i|iecte^48 are 
most apt to delifrht the mind of the beholder ; I shiUl« in this pa- 

£er, throw tofpether some reftection^ on that particular ar1;» which 
as a more immediate tendency than any ofther, to produce 
those primary pleasjires of the imagination^ which haveiiith^o 
been the subject of this disco{tr8e.«<^*-^cf{ti9r. 

6. Thecauses of good and .evil are so various and uncertain^ 
so of^en entangled with each other, so diversified by various ae* 
lations, and so much subject to accidents which cannot be fore- 
seen ; that he, who would iix his. condition upoti incontestible 
reasons of preference miust lire, and die inqmring atiddtliberii^ 
ting.— — yoAwon. 

9. Ue» who through t^e vast immensity caiipieccei 
See worlds on worlds x^ompose one. universe. 
Observe ho.w,sysiem into, system runs^ 

What other planets circle. other suns i 

What varied being people every star. 

May tell, why heaven has made us as we are.— — Po/bc. 

10. In that soft. season, when deacendtng- showers 
^all forth the greens, and W4ike the rising ^wera ; 
When opening, buds salute the welcome day. 

And earth, relenting, feels the genial ray i 

As balmy sleep had charm*d my cares to rest. 

And love itself was banished from my breast ; 

A train of phantoms in wild order rose. 

And ioin*d, this intellectual scene compose.— *i*ofe. 

11. Nor fame I slight, npr for hei! favors call-j 
She comes unlook'd for, if she comes at all. 
But, if the purchase cost so dear a price. 

As soothing folly, or exaltittg vice ; 
And if the muse' roust flatter lawless sway. 
And follow still where fortune leads the way ; 
Or, if no basis bear my rising name 
• But the fall'tt ruins of another*s fame ; ' ' 

Then leach me, heav'n, to scorn the guilty bays ; 
lOrive from my breast that wretched lust of pr^fe. 
UjbblemishM let roe live, or cHe unknown $ = 
O, grant qie honest famey or grant menone;-Mw4i'0^* 

12. As one, who long in populous city pent. 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 
Forth issuing. QQ a summer's morn, to breathe,. 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thifig.met conceives delight i 
The smell of grain, or tedded gra*s, or kine. 

Or dairy, each rural sight, each rdral sound s 
Zf 'chancy with nymph like step, fair virgiA |>ail*i 
What pleasing seei|i*d, for her no# pleased iafire,. 
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9ii6 most* ftiid ln'h«r lodk stittis ali^liglift : 
Such pleasure toolc the serp^rtt tobdiMd 
This flowery plat, the sweet recess of Eve,- 
Thus eatly, thus alonfii— -^'JfiYfon. 

IV.— :^a7»/ifc« q/' pAREi4tH!ESi3 ; a?* Tt^orc?* interposed 
in Sentences, 

1. THOUGH good sense is not in tlie number^ nor alwavs, 
it must be owned, in the company of the sciences ; vet it is (a? . 
the most sensible of the poets has justly observed) fairly worth 
the seven.— Jfcfe/mo^A. 

2. An elevated jreniii*, employed' in little things, appears (ta 
use the simile of Lonptnus) like the sun in his evening declina- 
tion T he remits his splendor, but retains his magnitudie ; and 
pleases more, though he dazzles less.— ^yo/m«on. 

3. The horror with which we entertain the thoughts of death 
(or indeed of any ftiture evil) and the uncertainty of its approach, 
fill a melancholy'mind with innumerable apprehensions and sus- 
picions, —.^ectcifor. 

4. If envious people were to ask thertiselves, whether they 
would exchange tlieir entire situations with the persons envied, 
(I mean their minds, passions, notions, as well as their persons, 
fcrtunes, dignities, &c.) I presume the self love, common to 
all human nature, would generally make them prefer their own 
condition . Shenstone. 

5. Notwithstanding all the cafe of Gicero, history informs us 
that Marous proved a mere blockhead ; ^nd that nature (who 
it seems, was even with the son for her prodigality to the fa- 
ther) rendered him incapable of improving^, -by all the rules, of 
eloquence, the precepts of philosophy, his own endeacvors, and 

' the most refined conversation in Athens.— ^/jccfa^or. 

6. The opera (in which action Is jobied with music, in order 
to entertain the eye at the ^ame time with the ear) I must beg 
leave (with all due sabraission to the *aste of tlie greatXto con- 
sider as a forced conjunction of two things, which nature does 
not allow to go together.— -^wr^A. 

7. As to my own abilities in speaking (for I shall admit this 
charge, although experience has convinced me that what is cat- 
led the power of eloquence depends, for the' most part, upon the 
hearers, and that the characters of public speakers are deter- 
mined by that degree of favor, which you vouchsafe to each) if 
l^ng practice, I say hath given me suiy proficiency in speaking*, 
you have ever found it devoted to my country.— iem^*/ A enw. 

8. When Socrates* fetters, were knocked oiF, (as was usual 
to be done on the day that the condemned person was to he ex- 
ecuted) being seated in the midst of liis disciples, and laying 
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one of his legs oyer the other, in a very uncone^ned poatusre, he 
beg^n to rub it, where it had been ^»Ued by the iron ; and 
(whether it was to rfiow the indiiference with which he enter- 
tained the thoughts of his approaching death, or (after his usual 
manner) to take every occasion of philosophising upon some use- . 
ful subject) he observed the pleasure of that sensation, which 
now arose in those very parts of his leg, that just before had 
been so much pained by fetters. Upon this he refieeted on the 
nature of pleasure and pain in general, and hoW constantly tftey 
succeeded one another.— —5/etfa/or. 

9. Let us (since life can little more fiupply 
Than just to look about us and to die) 
Expatiate free, o'ar all this scene of man ; 

A mighty maze ! But not without a pian.— — Pey&e. 

10. His years are young, but his experience old ; 

His head unmellow'd but his jud^ent ripe j . ' ^ 

And, in a word (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow)L 
He is complete in feature and in mind. 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 

• Shakespeare's Tvio Gent/emen of Viff^ona. 

11. That man i'the world, who shall report, he has . 
A better wife, let him in nought be trusted. 

For speaking false in that. . Thou art alone 

(If thy rare qualities, sweet gentleness. 

Thy meekness, saintlike, wifelike government. 

Obeying in commanding, and thy parts 

Sovereign and pious, could but speak thee out) 

The queen of earthly queens.— ^lyAfli^jf/^eor*'* ^enry 8. 

12. Forthwith, (behold the excellence, the power. 
Which God hath in his mighty angels plac'd) 

, Their arms away they threw, and to the hills 
(For earth hath this variety from heaven, - 
Of pleasure situate in hill and dale) 
Light as the lightning's glimpse, they ran, they flew ; 
From their foundations loos'ning to and fro, 
They pluck'd the seated hills, with all their load. 
Rocks, waters, woods ; and, by the shaggy tops 
Uplifted, bore them in their hands.— —^^araffi** lo9t, , 

V. Exam/lies q/'lNtERROGATiOK> or Que9twmngi 

1. ONE day, when the Moon was under an eclipse, she com- 
plained thus to the Sun of the discontinuance of his favors, My 
dearest friend, said she. Why do you not shine upon me as you 
used to do ? Do I not shine upon thee ? said the Sun : I am very 
sure that I intend it. O no ! replies the Moon ; but I now per- 
ceive the reason. I see that dirty planet the Earth » gojt betwcefe 
us.— Dofife/e/* Fables. 
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'* 2. Searching' every kingdom for a than who has the least com- 
fbrtin life, Where is he to be foopd ? In the rdyal palace.—— 
What» his Majesty ? Yea ; cspectidly if he be a despot. Art 

3. You have oMi^ed a man ; very well ! ,What would pou 
have more ? Is not the consciousBess of doing good a sutficient 
reward ? ■ Art of Thinking* 

4. A certain passenger at sea had the curiosity to ask the pi- 
let of the vessel, what death his father died of What death ? 
said-the pilot. Why he perished at sea, as my grandfather did 
before him. And are yoii not afraid of trusting yourself to an 
clement that has proved thus fatal to your family ? Afraid ! By 
ao means ; I» not your father dead ? Yes, but he died in his bed. 
And yfhy then, returned the pilot; are you not iifraid of trusting 
yourself in your bed ?—'^r* o/* TA/niiw^. 

5. Is it credible, is it possible, that th6 mighty soul of a New- 
ton should share exactly the same fate with the vilest insect 
that crawls upon the ground ? that, after having laid open the 
mysteries of nature, and pushed its discoveries almost to the very 
boundaries of the universe, it should, on a sudden^ have all its 
lights at once extinguished, and sink ii>to everlasting darkness 
and insensibility I'^^-^Spectator. . ' 

6. Suppose a youth to have no prospwct either of sitting in 
._ .parliament, of pleading at the bar, of appearing upon the stage, 

or in tbe pulpit ; Does it follow that he need bestow no pams 
in learning to speak properly his native language ? Will he nev- 
er have occasion to read, in*a c^Jtnpany of his friends, a copy of 
verses, a passage of a book or newspaper ? Must he never read 
a discourse of TiUotson, or a chapter of the Whole Duty of Man 
for the Instruction of his children and servants? Cicero justly 
observes, that address in speaking is highly ornamemal, as well 
as useful, even in private life. The limbs are parts of the body 
much less noble than the tongue ; yet no gentleman grudges a 
considerable expense, of time and money, to have his son taught 
^o use them properly ; which is very = commendable. And ia 
the»e no attention to be paid to^ the u*e of the tongue, the glory 
of man ?— Jwr^^. 

7. Does greatness secure persons of rank from infirmities, ei- 
ther of body or mind ? Will the headach, the .gout or fever 
spare a prince any more than a subject ? When old age comes 
to lie heavy upon him, wilt his engineers relieve him of the load? 
Can his^ guards and centinels, by ^iiMing and trebling their 
mimbers, and their watchfulness, prevent the approach of death t 
Nay, if jealousy, or even ill humor, disturb his happiness, will 
the cringes of his fawning attendants* restore his tranqmlfty ? 
What comfort has he in 5'cnecting (if he can make the reflectroa) 
while the cholic, like Prometheus' vultm-e, tears his bowels, tiat^ 
Ife is under a canopy of crimso.n velvet, frin^^ed with gold ^ 

K K 2 
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When the pangs of the rout or stone, e5ctoH from him screatluf 
of agony, do the titles oi Highness or Majesty come 8\»cetly itAa 
his ear ? If he is agitated with rage, does the sound of Serene, 
or Most Christian, prevent his staring, reddefiing and gnashing 
his teeth like a madman ? Would not a twinge of the tootfaach, 
or an aifront from an inferior, make the mighty Cesar foi^et that 
he was emperor of the world l^-^^Montatgne. 

8. When will yoii, my co\mtrymcn; when will you rouse from 
your indolence, and bethink yourselves of what ta to be dotie l-^ . 
When you are forced to it by some fatal disaster ? When irre- 
sistible necessity drives you ? What think you of the disgraces 
which are already corae upon you ? Is uot the past sufficient to 
stimulate your activity ? Or, do you wait for somewhat •more 
forcible and urgent ? How long will you amu«e yourselves with 
inquiring of one another after news, as you ramble idly about 
the streets i What new* so strange ever came to Athens, as that 
a Macedonian should subdue this $tate, and lord it over Greece r 

9. What is the blooming tincture of the skin^ 
To peace of mind and harmony within. ? 
What the bright sparkling of the finest eye, 
Xo the soft soothing of a calm reply ? 

Can comeliness of form, or shape, or ah*. 
With comeliness of word or deeds compare ? 
No : — Those at first th' unwai*y heart may gain ; 
But these, these only, can ♦Ve li|art retain.— ^fipr. 

10. Wrong'd in my love, all proffers I disdain : 
»I>cceiv'd forxonce I trust nothings again. 

Ye have my answer— What remains to do. 

Your king,' Ulysses, may consult with you. 

What needs he the defence, this arm can make t 

Has be not walls no human force can shake ? 

Has he not fej»c'd his guarded navy round 

With piles, with ramparts, and a trench psofound ? 

And wai not these, the wonders he ha» dcfhe, ' 

HepeLtbe rage of Priam's single son ?— — P<:^'* Momer. 

Wj-^Examples q/" Cjlimax, or a gradual increxHe qf 
Sense or Pas&i^n. 

. 1. CONSULT your whole nature. Conaider yourselves, not 
only as sensitive, tut as rational beings ; not only as rational, 
but sociaI ; not only as social, but immortal. — — J/a/r. 

2. Whom he did foreknow, he alsi did predestinate ; and 
whom, he did predestinate, them he also called j.and whom he 
cAled, them he also justified j and whom he justified them he 
also glorified."-— iJ^ iViif/. 
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3. What hope is there remaining of liberty, if whatever i» 
their pleasuws, it is lawful for them to do j if what is lawful for 
them to do, ;they are able to do ; if what they are able to do, they 
dare^do ; if what they dare do, they really execute ; and if what 
they execute is no way offensive to you.— CVcero. 

4. Nothing is more pleasant torthe fanc^,than to enlarge itself 
by degrees in its contemplation of the various proportions which 
its several objects bear to each other ; when it eompares the 
body of a man to the bulk, of the whole earth ; the earth to the 
circle it describes round the sun; that circle to the sphere of 
the fixed stars ; the, sphere of the fixed stars to the circuit of 
the whole creation ^ the whole creation itself, to the infinite space 
that As every where diffused around it.— 5]/icrta*or. 

5. After we have practised good actons awhile, they, be- 
come easy ; and when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure 
in them ; and when^they please us we do them frequently ; and 
by frequency of acts, a thing grows into a habit ; and a confirmed 
habit is a second kind of nature ; and so far as any thing is nat- 
ural, so far it is necessary ; and we can hardly do otherwise ; ^ 
nay, we do it many times when we do not think of it.— ^ 

Tiilotson. 

6. It is pleasant to be virtuous and good, because that is to ex- 
cef many others ; it is pleasant to grow better, because that is 
to excel ourselves j it is pleasant to mortify and subdue our 
lusts^ because that is victory ; it is pleasant to command our ap- 
petrtes and passions, and to keep them in due order, withii\the 
bounds of reason and religion, because that is empire.—- 

Tiiiotson. 

7. Tully has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts to show 
, how amiable virtue is. We love a righteous man, says he, who 

lives in the remotest parts of the earth, though we are altogeth- 
er out of the reach of his virtue, and can receive from it no man- 
x>er of benefit i nay, one who died several ages ago, . raises a se- 
cret fondness and benevolence for him in our minds, when we 
read his story ; nay, what is still more, one who has been the en- 
enjy of our counti^r, provided his wars were regulated by jus- 
tice and hxLttiAmty. '-"-^Spectator. 

8. As trees and plants necessarily a^se from seeds, so are you 
Antony, the seed of this most calamitous war. — You mourn, O 

,.]|omans, that three of ymir armies have been slaughtered— they 
were slaughtered by Antony j you lament the loss of your most 
]llu8tri6HS citizens — ^they were torn from you by Antony; the 
'Authority of this order is deeply womnded — it is wounded by An- 
tony ; in short, all the calamities we have ever since belield 
(and what calamities have we not beheld ?) have been entirely 

- owing to Antony. As Helen was of Troy, so the bane, the mis- 
ery, the destruction of this state is— Antony.— -O'cfro. 
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-Give me the cup. 



And Ut the kettle to the trumpets speak. 

The trumpets to the cannoneers within^ 

The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth. 

Now the king drinks to Hamlet > 'Prog, of Hcntilet. 

10. At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knov^s it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty, chides hia infamous delay, 
Puihes his prudent purpose to resolve. 
In all the magnanimity of thought, 
Resolves and re-resolves— then dies th^ same.-*— >T«jm^. 

XWj^^Examples'of thejirincifial Emotions and Passions'^ 
Admiration, Contempt, Joy, Grief, Courage, 
Feab, Love, Hatred, Pittj Auger, Rey^^ok and 
Jealo^st. 

1. WHAT a piece of work is man !^ How noMe in reason f 
How infinite in faculties ! In form and ^moving how express, and * 
admirable ! In action how like an angel \ In apprehension how 
like a god !— ^awt/tff. 

2. Away! No woman, could descend so low. . ^ 
A skipping, dancing, worthless tribe you are. ' 
Fit only for yourselves, you nerd together-; 

And when the circling glass warms your vain hearts, «- 
You talk of beauties which you never saw, ^ 

* And fancy raptures that you never knew.— i^ajr P<e«/«v?jlb . 

3. Let mirth g^ on ; let pleasure know no pause. 
But fill up every minute of this di^ 

'Tis y^ars, my children, sacred to your loves. 

The glorious sun himself for you looks gay ; 

He shines for Altaroont, and for Calista. 

Take care my gates be open. Bid all welcome j 

All who rejoice with me to day are frien4s. 

Let each indulge his genius % each be glad, 

Jocund and free, and swell die feast, with Vntrth» 

The sprightly bowl shall cheerfull}' go round •, 

None shall be grave,. nor too severely wise : 

Losses and disappointments, care and poverty, 

The rich man's insolence, and great man's scorri, ^ 

In wihe shall be forgotten all.^ Fair Penitent, 

4. All dark and comfortless. _ - 
Where all those various^objects, that but now ' 

Employed my btisy eyes ? Where those eyes^? 
These groping hands af e now my only guides, 
And feeling all my sight. . - 

O misery ! What >vords can sound my gri«f I. 
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Shut froin the livings whilst among the living ; 
Bark as the grave amidst the bustling world ; > 

At once from business and from pleasure bari^d s 
No more to view the beauty of. the springs 
Or see the face of kindred or of friend !— — - 

Tragedy of Lear. 

S. Thou speak'st a woman's ; hear a wavrior's wish. 
Right from their native land, the stormy north, 
May the wind blow, till every keel is fix'd 
Immovable in Caledonia's strand ! 
Then shall our foes repent their bold invasion. 
And. roving armies shun the fatal shore. ■ 

Tragedy of Douglas. 

6. Ah! Mercy on my soul ! What's .that ? My okt friend'^ 
ghost ! They say, none but wicked folks walk. I wish 1 were 
at thebottom of a coalpit ! La! how pale, and how long his 
face is grovm since his death ! He never was handsome i and 
4eath has improved him very much the wrong way.— Pray, do 
not come near me ! I wished you very well when you were a- 
live.-— But I could never abide a dead man cheek by jowl with 
nie.— Ak ! Ah ! mercy on me ! No nearer, pray I If it be only 
to take your leave of me, that you are come back, I could have 
excused you the ceremony with all my heart. — Or if you— mercy 
on us ! — No nearer, pray— or if you have wrong'd any body, as 
you always loved money a little, 1 give you the word of a fright- 
ed Christian, I will pray, as long as you please, for the deliver, 
ance and repose of your departed soul/ My good, worthy, noble 
friend, do, pray, disappear, as ever you would wish your old 

friend^ Ansetro^ to come to his senses again. 

MoliereU Blunderer, 

7. Who can behold such beauty and be silent ! 

! I could talk to thee forever ; 

Fore ver fix and gaze on those dear eyes ; 

For ^ very glance they send darts through my soul ! 

Orphun, 

8. How like a fawning publican he Jooks \ 

1 hate him for he is a Christian : 
But more, for that in low simplicity 

• He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance with us here in Venice. 
If I can cateh him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat that ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our sacred naUon ; and he rails. 
E'en there where the merchants most do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well wori thrift, 
Whith he calls usury. Cursed be my tribe 
If X forgive him. Merchant ofVenie^^ 
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